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. Mol Rev. F ather i in God, 
M #: 6 H 2 E . 


Loup Archbiſhop 4 CASHELL, Kr. 


Mr rens, 5 


S YOU are my natural Protefier and ſpiritual Fas. 

ther, I am the more imboldened to ſolicit YOUR 
GRACE's Patronage for the following Sheets. This 
Favour 1 am flill the more anxious to obtain, when I conſiden 
that nothing could more eſfectually recommend a Wor k of the. 
Kind to all Lovers of true Religion, or ſecure it againſt the 
Attempts of Malevolence, than the Approbation and Protec- 
tion of one not leſs eminent for Fudgment and Candour, than” 
for the high Station YOUR GRACE adorns with ſo much 
DIGNITY. It is now above two hundred Years fince- 
another EMINENT PRELATE of the Church * has 


_ foratold, 


Doctor George Browne, Archbiſhop of Dublin. See his 8 
at the End W this Work. 
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DEDICATION: 


> foretald that the avowed Pillars of Popery would at laft be 


cruſhed to the Ground by the Weight of their own Church. 


This has of late been fulfilled to the Aftoniſhment of all 
. Chriſtendom. All Europe are returning to their Reaſon and 


Senſes. The Day ſpring Jrom on high hath viſited us, diffuſ- 
ing the Light and Glory of the PROTESTANT RELIGION. 


L through the Regions of Error and Deluſion. The preſent 


Generation will not, 1 hope, paſs away before St. John's 


REVELATION is allowed to be one of the moſt glorious 


DEMONSTRATIONS of the TRUTH of CHRISTIAN 


7. That YOUR GRACE may live to ſee all this ac- 


compliſbed, ſhall he my conſtant Prayer, as 1 am, and always 


ſtall be, with the ge Fidelity, and the moſt rate 


Ne, | 
09 "PSY a 
Your 1 F 
moſt dutiful Son, | 
and moſt obedient 
. bumble Servant, 
ANDREW MEAGHER. 
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| Subſcribers Names. 


 IGHT Hon. Lord Adnilly, 
Rev. Arehdeacon Alc 
| Waterford. 

Rev. Brien Alwell, Caſhell. 
Rev. John Armſtrong, Caſtell, 
Rev. Robert Armſtrong, Killaloe. 
Counſellor John Armſtt tong. 
Chriſtopher Antiſel, Bfq. 

_ Michael Apjohn Eſq. 

Ringroſe Atkins, Eſq. 

Charles Atkinſon, Eid; Camgott 

William Anderſon, Eſq. | 
Mr. Samuel Allen, 

Mr. Willizm Airay, Cioamell. 
Mr. Richard M“ Alliſter, Feathard. 

Mr. Arthur Ardagh, Thurles. 

75 Jebn Ardagh, Thurles. 
Mr. John Auſtin, alnes. 
Mr. Daniel Auſtin. 55 
Mx. George Armſtron 
Mr. Alexander Aude 


Right Hon. Earl of Bedire. 
Sir Arthur Brook, Bart. 
Sir William Barker, Bart. 
Iderman Phineas Bu 
Captain Benjamin Bunbury. 
Rev. Robert Baily, Caſhel], 
Rey. Henry Baily, Killaloe. 
Rev. Thomas Bunbury, Caſhell. 
Rev, Henry Bunbury, Caſhell. : 
Rev. George Baker. 
Rev. Mr. Blair. 


Bye Adam Blair, Leap. 


Di. | 


Samuel Barker, Eſq. 


Timothy Bridge, Bf 
8 Brereton, E 4 Kilmar- 


Carden Bennett, 
George Bennett, Eſq, 


Mr. 
Corke. 


Mr. James Burns. 


Rev. Georg 
—_ Mr. 


„ Willim Blood, Eſq; Rexſton. 

Thomas Barnard, un. Eſq. 

Thomas Barnard, Senior, Eſq. 

Thomas Baker, Eig: ; Ballymoreen. 

William Baker, Eſq ; Betsfort. 

John Bowerman, Eſq; Wood- 
field. 


Belly 


13 ' Roſcrea. 


Me Bradſhaw, El, 
William Bagwel, g. 
Thomas Bury, Eſq. 

John Bagnell, Eſq; Clonmell. 


08. 


Thomas Browne, Eſc 


John Bagwell, Eſq; 6 badks. 
ohn Baily, Eſq ; 2 books. 
illiam Barker, Eſq. 


William Burke, Eſc 


Ciſchoſter Bolton, 10 
Mr. John Bramton, Tomivata. 


Samuel Brindley, Happy 8 
grove. 


Mr. Joſeph Baker, Dublin, 


: 55 Mr. Thomas Baker, Feathard. 


Mr. Walter Baker, Caſhell. 
Mr. Thomas Barton. 
Mrs. Bindon, Ennis. 
Mr. Peter Banfeld. 
Mr. Charles Brien. 
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Mr. Mile Bark. 3 

Mr. Henry Bradſhaw. 
Mr. Henry Brierly, 1 
Mr. Bradſhaw, of Alleen. 


CS: 


His 
___ Caſhel, 40 Books. 
Right Hon. Nathaniet Clements, 
Rev. Dean Coote. 

Rey. Mr. Cafhea, D. Limerick: 
Rev. Charles Colembine, L. L. D. 


& V. G. ofthe Dio. of Killaloe. 


Rev. Henry Coughlan, A. M. 
Dioceſe of Waterford. 


Rev. Phillip Chenevix, A. M. dit. 


Bev. Daniel Carr, A. B. ditto. 
Rev. John Cary, Dioceſe of Oſ- 


fory. 
Colonel Conningham. 
Joho Carden, Ef ; Templemore. 
Minchin Carden, las Fiſhmoine. 
George Cooke, Ela; Borriſoleeh. 
William Cooper, Eſq; Caſhell. 
Robert Clements, Eſq. 


William Coane, Eſq ; Leixlip. 
_ William Chadwick, Eig. 
George Clarke, Eſq. 
James Chartres, Eſq. . 
Mr. a Cullen, Fartians.. 
Mr. Thomas Chadwiok. 

Mr. Joha Clarke, Rath. 
Mr. john Coates. | 


Mr. Jobn Cooke, Clonmel. - 
Mr. John VCiifton, ditto. _ 
Mr. {oha Cook, ditto. | 
Mr. Henry Coulſon. | 
Mr. Colles, Junior, Dublin. 
Me. William Cotton, ditto. . 
Me. Andrew Corbet. 7 


D, 


| Righe "00 the Earl of Drogheda, 
2 Books. 
Counſellor John Damer. 
Captain Beaſly Drought. 


"DOBSCRIBERS| NAMES. 
| Rev. Archdeacon Doyle, Diese 


of Caſhell. 


deen see 


of Killaloe. 
Rev. William Dennis, D. D. 
Dioceſe of Waterford, © 


Rev. William Downes, A. M. 
U the Archbiſhop of Dioceſe of Waterford, 


Rev. James Denny, A. B. ditto. 
Rev. Abraham Downes, Dioceſe 
of Killaloe, 2 Books. | 
James Daly, Eſq. 
on Drought, Eſq; Whigſbo- 


Crokes Dillon, Eſq. 


Harmer Delahoide, Eſq; Cocke. 
Judge Dalton, Eſq; Rathmere. 
Mr. ys Dumville, Clonmell. 
Mr. James Dumville, ditto. 
Mr. Henry Dumville, do. 
Mr. William Dixon, do. 

Mr. Robert Dudley, do. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon. 

Mr. Hickman Dawſan. 

Mr. Adam Douglas. 

Mr. Wilham Derbyſon. 
ee Thomas Deane. 


E 
Right Rev. the Biſhop of Ziphia, | 


2 Bo 


Richard Elliot, Efq; Clenmell. 


| John Evans, Eſq; Limerick, $. 
Mr. Bartholomew Creagh, EY 8 
Mr. Robert Evans. 


ooks. 


＋F 


Sir John O'Flaherty, Bart. 
Rev. Hans Thomas Fell, 1 L. D. 
Dioceſe of Waterford. 
Rev. Richard Fitzgerald, Dioceſe * 
of Caſhell. 8 
Rev. Charles Fleury, A. M. Dio- 
ceſe Waterford. ö : 


Rev. Peter Auguſtus Frankfort, 


A. M. ditto. 


Rey. Oliver Flood Dio. ofOſſory 


James 


Re. 


James Ficzgerald, bla, Glana- 

Bil ä N 
Fawad Flood, Eſq. - 
Hannibal Fraſer, Eſq. 
Mr. William Fennel, Clonmell. 
Mr. Thomae Falkner.. 
Mr. Simon Fowlkes, Nilcooly. 
Mr. John Franks, Roſcrea. 


6 
Rev. 3 iN 1. 1. 


2 Books, Dieceſe of Water ſord, 
Colonel Henry Gore. 


Rev. Francis Garnett, Dioeeſe of . 


Caſhel}. 

Richard Gaſon, Eſq ; Nenagh. 
Samuel Gafon, Eſq; ditto, 
William Green, Eſq. 

John Green, Eſq. 
Amias Griffith, Eg Feahard. 
Samuel Galbraith, Eſq. 

Robert Going, Eſq. | 
Mr. Philip Going, Tomivars, 2 

Boeks. Ws 

Mr, Philip Going, Senior. 

Mr. Philip Geing, Junior. 

Mr. Richard Going, Birdhill. 
Mr. James Going, Killeen. 
Mr. Stephen Going. 

Mr. Ambroſe Going. 

Mr. Robert Going, Senior. 

Mr. Michael Going. 
Mr. Edmond Gliton, Tulla. 
Mr. Benjamin Grubb, Cloomell. 
Mr. Nathaniel Goodwin, Thurles. 
M. Robert Gartfide. | 
Mr. Benjamin Guineſs. 

Corperal John Geer. 


H 


Right Hon, Prime Serjeant. 
Rev. John Dalton Harwood, 
A. M. Diocele of Waterford. 
Rev. John Dalton Harwood; Jun. 
A. B. ditto. 
Archdeacon 


6 
Dioceſe of Achonry. 


\ 


| Rev. Jabez Henry, A 


: Mr. Samuel Harding, 
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' "SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


? 


Rev: Nicholas Herbert, A. M. 
Dioceſe of OR 
B. ditto. 


Rev. William Hobbs, A. B. Dio- 
ceſe of Waterford, - 

Rev. Nicholas Herbert, Dioceſe | 
of Caſhel]. 

Rev. Robert Herbert, ditto. 

Rev. Patrick Hare, Dioceſe of 
. Caſhell. 

Kev: Robert Holmes, Dioceſe of 
Caſhel. 

Rev. Arthur Hodgkinſon, Dic- | 
ceſe of Dublin. | 

Rev. Robert Herbert. 

Rev. Arthur Huleat. 

Captain Huſſey. 

John Hayman, Eſq; Clonwell. 

Robert Harding, Eſq. 

George Harding, Efq. | 

Charles O'Hara, Eiq. +, 

Godfrey Hemſworth, Elg. | 

John Hely, Eſq. 

Ralph Hall, Eſq. - | 

Richard Hawkſhaw, Eſq. 

Peter Holmes, Eſg. 

| Jobn Head, £19. 

James n 
moony. | 

James Huſſey, E | 

John Hunt, Eſq ; nnn 2 
Books. 


Eſgq :- N. 


Mr. Thomas Hunt, Cm 


ſhure, 2 Books. 5 


Mr. Joſhna, Hughes, Mackarky. 
Mr. William Harding. 
Silver- 


mines. 

Mr. William Harding. 

Mr. John Harding. 

Mr. Samuel Holland, Caſtel, | 
Mrs. Frances Hubbart. 
Me. Charles Hart, Timooay. 
e Robert Hanna. 
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Mathew Jacob, Eſq; PO TR 
Mathew Jacob, Eiq; Clonmel}. 
ee 


"Thomas Lamphicr, Eſq. 
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8 U B SCRIBER 8 
Captain John Jackſon. 85 


Rev. Archdeacon If ack, 
of Emly.. . 

Rev. Doctor Jeſſop, L (more, 2 
Books. | 

Robert Jackſon, Senior, Eſq. 


Dioceſe 


Robert Tackſon, Jonior, El; 


George Jackſon, Ea 8 
nag. 


George Jackſon, Eſq. 


Joſeph James, Eſq. 

Mr. Robert Jackſon. 
Mr. John James. 

Mr. Henty Irwin. 

Mr. William Jaques, 


Mr. Jones, e. 


4 


k 


Rev. Jeremiah Kio. 

Hamilton Kelſo, Eſq ;.M. D. 
Richard Kiffin, Eſq; Caſhel. 
Mr. Patrick Kerin, Corofin. 
Mr. Ralph Kennedy, Clonmell. 


1. _ 
Right Rev. the Biſhop of Lime- 


Tick. 
Rev. Jobn Lambly, A. B. Dio- 
ceſe of Waterford. 


t 


Rev. Benjamin Lane, Dioceſe of 


Caſhell, 2 Books. | 

Rev. IT r Locke, Dioceſe of 
Limerick. 

Rev. John Lord, A. M. 

\Rev. Joleph Long; Dioceſe of 
EKillaloe. 

Rev. Rickard Lloyd, Dioceſe of 
*Caſhell. 

Henry Langly, Eq; Littlefield. 

Thomas Langly, Eſq; Archerſ- 
town. 

John Lloyd, Eſq; Crannagh. 

John Lloyd, Eiq ; Gloſter. 

Thomas Lloyd, Eig. | 

Robert Lowther, Eſq. ; 

John Luther, Eſq; Clonaſell. 


* 


Miſs Suſanna Lee. 


 Serjeant Patrick Lore. 


Mr. Adam Max, Maxfort. 


NAMES. 


Baſ 1 , Eq; —_ r-ſtreet 
Di þ | * 


- James Lalor, Eſq. 


Oliver Latham, Eſq. 


Mr. Samuel Lawrence, Nenagh, 
Mr. Edward Ledger. 5 
Mr. Samuel Lebart, Clonmell. 


Mr. Robert Lewellen, Silver- 
mines. | 
Mr. Edward Lewellen, ditte: | 


Mr. William Leeſon. \ 


M 
Rt. Kb, Lord Viſ. 8 


Right Hon. Sir Thomas Maude; 


Bart. 4 Books. 


5 Hon. and Rev. Robert Moore, 2 | 


Books. 
Lady Morres. 
Francis Mathew, Efq. 

Col. Hugh Maſſey, Duntrileague. 
Rev. Archdeacon Mann, Dio- 
ceſe of Dublin, 2 Books. 
Rev. Richard Maunſell, Chancel- 

lor of Limerick. : 
Rev. Geo ge Maſly, Efq ; Elm. 
Rev. John Madder, D. Caſhell. 
Rev. Homphry Minchin, Dioceſe 
of Killaloe, 2 Books. 
Rev. Joſeph Moore, Dioceſe 'of 
Waterford. 
Rev. Robert Minnit, D. Killalee. 
Rev. Cbote Mitchel. 
Cernwallis Maude, Lig. - 
ſames Molony, Eſq ; Kiltanyan. 
Croaſdale Molony, Efq. 1 
James Molony, unior, Efq. 
Captain Stephen Moore. 
Stephen Moore, Junior, Eſq, 
Henry Malone, Eg. 
Captain Thomas Moore. 


Charles Mathew, Eſq. 


Thomas Maunſell, Ela: Corville. 
Eland Moflom, junior, Eſq. 
Mr. Samuel Maxwell, Roſciea. 


2 Mr. 


10 Mr. Samuel Neeve, 


s UBSCRICERS NAMESG, 


Mr. Wi Max, E. 
Mr. William Maher, ame. 
Mrs. Tryphena Maher. 
. Thomas Maher. 

Francis Maher. 

. John Maher. 

Samuel Maher. 

# 1027 Minnit. 

Hugh Maguire. 

r. Wm. Middleton, Caltleiny. 
Barnes Middleton. 
Nicholas Middleton. 

. Tho. Molloy, Sen. Thutles. 
. FIRE Molly. Junior. g 


Rev. Laurence eure. Dioceſe 


of Caſhell. 
Garret Neville, Eſq. 
Lorenzo Nickſon, Eſq. 
le. -aſhell, 
Mr. William Newſtead, 


© 


Right Rev. the Biſhop of Offory 
Rev. Michael Obinz, Ruwel 


2 Books. 
Rev. John Oliver, Dio. of Caſhell; 
Loftus Oryay, Laa; | 


Right | Hon. rad Chief Jr aſtice 
. Paterſon. i 
Sir William Parſons, Bart. 6 
Books. | 

Counſellor Stumbles Phillips. 


Rev. Thomas Pack, A. M. Dio- 
ceble of Waterford. 

Rey. Francis ws TEE A. M. 
i Dioceſe of Waterford. 


Rev. Pluaket Fallen. Digceſe .of 


, . Caſhell. 
Rev. Mr. Phibbs. 


Rev. Michael ee Dioceſe of 
Killaloe. 


Anthony Parker, Eq. 


| George Quin, Eſq. 


Caſtleotway. 


Anthony Parker, 

Robert 8 E. *. N 
Henry Palmer, Fſq. 

'F; es Phelps, Eſq. 

George Pepper, Eſq. 

Captain Simon P 


William Penefather, Hl Mar- 


. low. 
Simon y or Ef. a 
Henry Prittie, Eſq; 12 Books. 
Thomas Lloyd Prince, Eſq. 
Robert Palmer, Eſq. | 
Wray Palliſer, Efq. 
= R. Poe. Tha 

r. Thomas Proſſer, 
Mr. Power, os tes 
Mr. Thomas Palmer. 
Mr. Joſeph Palmer. 
Mr. Thomas Palmer. 


| Mr. Henry Palmer. 


, Q 
x 


* 


R 


5 Philip Ryan, FS B. Disse 


of Waterford. 
Rer. GI Rawſon, Dioceſe of 


Emly. 

Rev. Edward Neue, N 
ceſe of Kildare. 

Rev. Thomas Ryan, Di 


F rancis Rolleſton, Ef; ; Danker- 


| * 6 Books. 45 
Robert Ryves, Eſq; Caſhel), 2 
Books yves, a 


John Robinſon, Eſq. # 


John Ruſſell, Eſq. 


Mr. James Richardſon. 
Mr. John Ruſſel, Galboly. 


8 


4 Books. 
bir Robert rn Bart. 


* 


7 Right Hon. the Earl of a . 


— 


— 


Mr. Edward Scott. 
; Mr. 
Al. Peter Smithwick. 


1 — 


1 Rev. Walter Thomas. 
| Rey. 


Rev. 
Charles Shaw, Ef ; M. b. 
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"$UBSCRIBERS | NAMES: | 


7 cas Sandford. 


Enfign William Saütk, 45 Regs 


ment. 


Rev. Edward Synge, Archdeacon 


of Killaloe. 


Rer. Edward Shadwell, Treafurer 


of Kiifenora. 


| Rev. DoQor Sharpe, Dioceſe of 


Caſhell. 


3 Rev: Mr. Sheppard Dioceſe of | 3% 


Caſhell. 
ohn Seymour, ditto, 0 


ohn Shaw, UL 


"Thomas Smith,” Eſq 
"Thomas Stoney, Eſq | 


Mr, William 1 


ohn Short, Palace. 
atrick Smithwick. 


Mr. John Stoteſbury, Cionmell. 


ſeph Slaughtery, ditto, 
ichola . Carrick- 
endes 


* 
CW uy EY 


ceſe of Kilfenora. - 


1 B Rev. Stephen Thomas, Dioceſe of 


Caſhell. 


Mr. Turpin, Dioceſe of 


Ferns. 

Anſelem Taylor, Eſq. 
Nathaniel Taylor, rib ; * 
William Talbot, E 


Joſeph Teniſon, Eſq. 


x Rev. Mr 
' Ferns. | 
Rev. Edward Wright. 


| Richard TOY ” . 


Robert Tixbe, El, 1 
Daniel Toler, 99 ye "4 
e. Turvin, Eſq; Corke. 

rancis Turton, Eſq; Limerick. 
Mr. Samuel Talbot. 


Mr. John Talbot. 
Me. Alexander Tue, 


RE: | 
Mr. Ezechiel Tydd, Silvermines. 
Cnc Themas a 


William Beaſly Vaughan, *. 
8 


Kobert Shaw, E w 1 
Thomas Smith, WF. oy 
hu Smith, Eig. TR Right Rev. the Bilkop of Water- 
Iph Smith, Eiq. „ rd, 4 Books. | 5 
Thomas Spunner, oY Rev. Dean White. . ' | 
b Joſeph Nas, Eſq; cn Doctor Henry Ware, "NFB | 
eginald Spunner, Eſc of St. Patrick's Dublin, 
Richard Steele, Eiq; Ku. Rev. Matthias Walker, A. M. 
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HAVE no motive for publiſhing the fol- 
. lowing ſheets but a zeal for the propagation 
of true religion. Our adverſaries, like the old 
Jews, are ſo habitually prejudiced againſt the reſt 
of mankind, eſpecially Proteſtants, that they will 


ſcarce ſee or liſten to any thing that comes from, 
the oppoſite ſide, except it come from a Convert, 


and the curioſity or retaliation may give attenti- - ® 


on. A Convert, therefore, ought to furniſh the 
occaſion, and, in conformity to the Scripture, 
injunctions, when be ts converted to flrengthen bis 
brethren, by hifting up his voice like a trumpet, td ſhew 
the people their errors ; for, there are many who have 


turned away their ears from the truth to liſten to, and 7 


follow after, fables and ſuperſtitions. 

If mankind were once brought to agree in the 
chriſtian truths that are ſtrictly fundamental, and 
every national church left unmoleſted in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it's privileges, the world would be as 


well united, in point of religion, as could rea- 


ſonably be expected in the preſent ſtate of human 
nature. All occaſions of furious, exterminating 5 


zeal would be precluded; all national animoſitieg. .. 


3 on the ſcore of n n Tu the ran 4 


* 


r Tr | 


_— peace and happineſs of the world, as far as 1 

pßends on religion, aſcertained and ſecured. The 

= odious names of Hereticls and Sciſmaticks would 
then be baniſhed and cancelled out of the lan- 


* oY 


guage of ſociety ; or, if they were ſtill retained, 
it would be only in this ſenſe, that a heretick in 
k kligion, like a heretick in politicks, ſhould be 
ſo called only while he bred diſturbance where he 5 


lived. 


But, as there will, and muſt, be diſputes about 
religion while human affairs continue in their 
preſent ſituation, I would, nevertheleſs, have 
ſuch controverſies exploded out of company, and 
| baniſhed for ever to the pulpit and the cloſet, ex- 
cept on very important occaſions, when they 
could be treated with due ſolemnity and temper. 
The great defign of religion, viz. brotherly love 
and univerſal benevolence, is defeated by 
janglings, and the ſpirits fo fermented that they 
| ſcarce ever ſubſide but with life; for it.is remark- 
able that ' ſuch controverſies generally end with 
ſcurrility. One will urge his own reaſons with- 
out any regard to the 6her's anſwers or objections, 
and will bear him down at laſt by convincing him, 


that he will be of his own opinion till. 


ſuch 


When l firſt read the heathen Mythology, and 
took a view of the religious practices of pailages, 
I was ſtartled to find a perfect affinity and reſem- 
blance of habits, rites, ceremonies, &c, between 


the Heathen Religion and that wherein I had been * 


bred and born. I at firſt ſuſpected, and at laſt 
- diſcovered, that the doctrine of Infallibilifty was 
mere impoſture and illuſon. When once I was un- 


fetterred from this zedder, my mind was open to a 
re + and e enquiry. In tracing up the 
. ceremonial 


PREFACE. 


ceremonial of my Religion to it's Cr 1 FO 


it was new modelled by Numa Pompilius; but ori- 


ee inſtituted in Egypt. Here I found the 


rce of idolatry and ſuperſtition. From hence — 


I traced the riſe and progreſs of innovation an 


corruption, and by the way diſcovered how Prieſts, 


availing themſelvs of the popular paſſion for pom- 


pous pageantry and myſtical ſuperſtition, model- 
led the ceremonial of Religion into what would 


beſt pleaſe the imaginations of the vulgar, and 


fanftioned it with a pretended alliance and com- 


munication with the Gods. 


_ Having diſcovered an exact conformity he. Y 
tween Popery and Heatheniſm, I examined the 
| ſeveral modes of the Chriſtian Religion, in order 


to find out that ſyſtem of doctrine and form of 


worſhip, OW the principles of creation and 


redemption were beſt reconciled with each other. 


At laſt 1 found them ſhine forth in all their luftre 


and glory in the d octrine of the church of En- 


gland. Accordingly I reſolved to embrace it in 
due form. But as a conqueſt. of early prejudi- 


ces, which is abſolutely neceſſary for a true 


change of Religion, is one of the moſt arduous 
talks in nature, and conſequently requires nme, as 
well as deliberation and reflection; and as thoſe 
tranſitions are often looked upon as e ee, 


and owing to a mind enamoured of novelty, to 
ſordid and pecuniary views or the like, I nas 

it no leſs than prudent to. wait till a favourable 
opportunity offered, to uſher me into the Church 


with credit. In the mean time, as the love of 


truth cannot conceal itſelf long, I declared m7 
ſentiments according as occaſion offered, for which 


I was at laſt pointed at and ſexer.ly lectured. 
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But when I was found to perſiſt in the ſame ſenti- 

ments and to preach up the ſame doctrines ſtill in 

private and publick, the bolts of arbitrary go- 
vernment, blind implicitude and laviſh princi- 
: . were doubled upon me, as upon Berengarius 


rational beings, to chain me down for ever, if 
poſſible, to the yoke of Popery ; ſo that 1 was 
obliged to act like mariners, who, when a ſea- 


monſter appears, throw out large empty veſſels 


to amuſe him till they get out of his reach. 
In 1753 I wrote a ſmall eſſay in defence of le- 
gal intereft for money lent. But as it appeared to 
8 nothing but Proteſtant principles, it was 
condemned to the flames, under the terrors of 
 Church-thunder-bolts.. In 1765 I had a diſpute up- 
on the ſubject of Saving Faith and Chriſtian 
Charity > This brought on a paper dar, and oc- 
caſioned ſuch a ferment, that my affairs came at 
laſt to a proper criſis, and terminated in an open 
rupture with Popery. Tho' my adverſaries charg- 


1 ed me with hereſy, all along ſince I returned. to 


the kingdom, yet, I could never bring them to 
gire thoſe charges under their hands before this 

time. SEAS b | 

What I have ſaid and ſuffered in defence of 
the Proteſtant doctrines, ought to have the better 
effect even with thoſe of the Romiſh Commu- 

nion, as it did not proceed from the prejudices | 
of education, worldly views, or want of due 

information. That it was not the effect of 
early prejudices is notorious, That it was not 
for the ſake of any worldly benefit is notorious | 
alſo, for I have ſacrificed ſeveral temporal ad- 
vantages for the ſake of truth. I had two good 
5 | >. - Pariſhes 


% 


and others who had the misfortune to hin like | 
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= Pariſhes which would have been a tenure for 

5 life. I had as good proſpects of promotion as 
others. Tho' I never was in Rome I was known 

there by the caſes I ſent_to be reſolved by the 
congregation of Cardinals, whoſe anſwers I have 

ſtill by me. 1 have ſince I conformed, received 

1 letters from ſome of the Doctors in Paris invit- 
Tz ing me to return to them, and that I ſhould be 


well provided for. In a word, I had ſeveral prof- 

pets at home and abroad that I could have 
realized, if 1 could reconcile my mind to the doc- 

» | trines of Popery. It is plain then, that I would 


not have embroiled myſelf in ſo mary diſputes 
and troubles in favour of the Proteſtant Religion, 
f had it not been the Religion of my judgment 


. and conſcience, eſpecially as I never nr it 
1 to any temporal purpoſe, but remained as I Vas 
- till I paſſed the noon of life, ſtill labouring 
t under the hardſhips that were repeatedly laid 
1 upon me“. | „ e 
- __ Laſtly, what J have ſaid in favour of the Pro- 
0 teſtant Religion cannot be owing to the want 
o _ of due information. This my adverſaries wil- 
$ lingly own. And indeed 1 applied as cloſe as 
any man during the time I ſpent in the Univerſity. | 
f | : : 6 
| oo I great Eraſmus wrote againſt the errors and corruptions of 
[= | . Popery, and lived and died a Proteſtant, though he never went thro” 
we uſual forms of Abjuration, The celebrated Pere le C- r.. 
who was obliged, above thirty years ago, to take refuge in England, 
IC for writing in defence ot the Froteſtant Religion, eſpecially the En- 
ff gliſh Ordination, is, a conftant Churchman, though, by what J find, 


t de has not yet gone through the uſual. forme. Pierce Creagh, Eſq ; 
| late of the County of Clare, never read his recantation till he found 


18 himſelf near his end ; then he ſent for a Clergy men of the eftabliſhed 
11 Church, and performed the requiſites, and aliigned ſuch reaſons for 
d dais paſt conduct, as are found by expetienee to operate ſtil] upon the 


minds of many, who cannot bear the brunt of nHalice on the one hand, 
ES ot the (very often il! judged) /uf} icton of infrcerity on the other. 
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* : have 215 ded in the College 3 as lecturer in 


Philoſophy for four years, and for ſome time 
in Divinity. I have taken the ſeveral degrees 
of maſter and Doctor of arts; Batchelor and 

Licenciate, of Divinity, I have produced a 


diploma for each of theſe four degrees, along 
with my letters of Orders, to his Grace Doctor 
Cox, the preſent Archbiſhop of Caſtell and my 


moſt hononred Dioceſan. I examined all Reli- 
' gfons, and had opportunities of reading and 


bearing enough on both fides of every queſtion. 
This makes feveral of my adverſaries fay, that 


it is impoſſible I could be a true Proteſtant, 
whereby they mean that Popery is the only true 
Religion upon Earth, and that I underſtand that 


Religion as well as any Divine from this to Rome. 


There are many good and learned Prieſts in 


this kingdom who are convinced of the truth and 
divine authority of the Proteſtant Religion, but 
have not courage enough to ſhake off their fetters 
and declare themfelves. They think, like Nzcode- 


mus in the goſpel, that ls may believe the 


Religion of Jeſus Cbriſ in their hearts, and ſtill 
remain in the exterior profeſſion of a falſe Reli- 


ron. They are afraid of unſettling themſelves 


leſt they might be haunted by chimera's. They 
are afraid of giving offence to their old connec- 


wherewithal to relieve their poor relations that 


are leaning upon them for ſupport, and therefore: 
they temporize thro' neceſſity. They are loth to 
part with the inexhauſtible reſource of temporal 
benefit, Purgatory; as one of them may receive 
fifty pounds, and more, at once for praying one 


ul out of 1 it. In a word, as they often declare 
upon 


tions. They are afraid they may not have 
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upon certain occaſions, (whereof I have ſome- 
times been an car-witneſs) that they do not be- 
X tficve either Purgatory or Tranſubſtantiation, it 
is by mere ſelf-intereſt, mere worldly conſidera- 
tions, that they are withheld from pen profeſſiug 
the Proteſtant Religion. "HE 
As to party- invectives they are no reaſon, why 
any man of fenie ſhould delay a moment to el- 
pouſe openly the intereſts of Religion and truth. 
The primitive Chriſtians were reviled and per- 
ſecuted by the jews and Heathens. St. Pau 
was called an apo/iate a mad man, and what not. 
The Roman Converts were often opprobiouſly 
treated for apoſtatizing from the holy, Carbolick, 
anticut, and venerable Religion of the Gods, and 
their ſuperſiition (ſo the Heathens affected to call 
the Chriſtian Religion) was traduced as the 
cauſe of the decay of the Roman Empire. 
Although it is remarked that proſelytes to all 
Religions are apt to be moſt partially bitter 
againſt thoſe. they have quitted, yet I hope [ 
| have not incurred the charge. An ll-natured _ 
| thing ſaid or done in cold blood admits of no 
| excuſe. Tis not by aſperity, by ſpattering, or 
dragooning, that truth is to be eſtabliſhed or 
people proſelyted to it; otherwiſe, our Saviour's 
yoke would not be eaſy nor his burthen light. 
No man has a right to treat another ill on the 
account of his being of a different perſuaſion ; 
ſuch treatment muſt be the effect of a degenerate 
faction or conſummate ignorance. There are 
people in every Religion, eminently conſpicuous 
for learning and virtue. Anhoneſt man is the no- 
bleſt work of God on Earth, therefore he is to be 
loved and honoured whether he be a Chriſtian, 


Turk, jy 
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Turk, Jew, or Heathen. Who is there ſo de- 
void of virtuous feelings as not to love and 
admire the character of that generous Mubamme- 
dan Topar OsMan; upon reading certain in- 
ſtances that are recorded of his noble ſpirit, and 
ſingular gratitude? * | | 
5 That 


opal Oſman at the age of 25 happened to be ſent with the Sultan's 
order to the Baſba of grand Cairo. His ſhip was attacked in her 
paſſage by a Spaniſb privateer ot ſuperior force. Here he gave the firſt 
_ proofs of that intrepidity by which he often ſignalized himſelf aſter- 
wards: But at length after an obſtinate conteſt, wherein he was dan» 
gerouſly wounded, Oſman was obliged to yield. The privateer 
putin to Malta with her prize; and the Commander of the port want 
on board. This was Vincent Arnaud a native af Marſeilles ; to whom 
Oſman, ſtill intent upon the orders he had been entruſted wich, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in the following terms ; — Ca you do a generous. 
action? ranſom me, and take my word, you ſhall loſe nothing by it.“ 
uch a requelt from a ſlave in his chains is not common ; —— 
But there was ſomething in the manner in which it was delivered that 
ſtruck the Frenchman fo much, that altho' the Captain of the priva- 
teer rated his ranſom at 1000 ſequins, about 500 pounds Engliſh, 
it was generouſly complied with. — Aſter taking all proper care 
of his wounds, Arnaud, upon his further requeſt, lent him a veſſel of 
his own, in wbich O/man, in a ſhort time arrived at Cairo, and deli- 
vered the orders he had been charged with to the Baſba. From 
thence he ſent back the veſſel, together with the ranſom; and 500 
Crowns more, along with ſome rich furrs, as a pretent to his bene- 
factor: Thea ſetting out for Conſtantinople, he was himſelf the 
fiſt who brought the news of his ſlavery. | 

O/man did not ceaſe, during the whole courle of his life, to teſtify 
this gratitude for the ſavours that had been done to bim. ——- His 
coarage and conduct having raiſed him to the poſt of Seraſtier, or 
General in Chief, in the Moorea, he Joſt no time to acquaint Vincent 
Arnaud therewith —=Sent tor his ſon made him large preſents, 
and by privileges in point of trade, ſeon put him in a way ot acquiring 


2 good eftate, He even diſtinguiſned all the French who traded to 


the Morea, by particular marks of kindneſs and protection. 

His abilities advanced him in a tew years more to the dignity of 
Beglerbeg or Chief Governor of Romania. Upon which be again 
ſent for Arnaud and his ſon treated them with ſuch marks of diilinc- 
tion, as are there, hardly ever ſhewn to a Cbriſlian, and loaded 
them with preſents. . 5 „„ | 
At length in 1731 he was called to the higheſt dignity in the Oztoman 
Empire, being made Grand Ligier; upon which, he ET 

. | | : | ent 


ee 
1X 15 | | | 2. f 


hat man muſt be very narrow. minded, 
4 | very ignorant of human nature, and but little 
or nothing the better for his ſtudies and his 
correſpondence with mankind, whoſe temper 
is not thereby ſoftened to a boundleſs benevolence 
| For the good and virtuous of all parties, orders, 


perſuaſions, and nations ; ruat Calum et fiat juli 


* 
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Now, tho' I have ſaid nothing in this work 
that has not been ſaid by others before me, yet 
there are thouſands of the Pope's communion 
in this Kingdom that will ſay, they never heard 
any thing of the kind before. They will cry 
for again to Malta for his old benefaQor. When Arnaud and bis 
fon artived at Conflantinople, they were received by the Grand Vizier, 
in preſence of the great Officers of State, with the utmoſt matks of 
affection; before whom, he made a public detail of the favourt 
"which this Frenchman had formerly ſhewn him. I was a ſlave,” 
etyed he, loaded with chains, and covered with wounds, This 
is the man who tedeemed and ſaved me. bis is my benefaftor. 
5 To him I am indebted. for lite, liberty, fortune, and evety thing 
% enjoy. Without knowing me, he paid « large ranſom: for me, 


« ſent me away upon my bare word, and gave me a ſhip to carry. 7 

„ me where | pleaſed... Where is even'a Muſſulman capable of an 

Action of ſuch generoſity.” —— Heatterwards LE them 

in private, diveſted of al ſtate and ceremony, enriched them with - 

preſents, and procured them great advantages in point af traffick;' | 

As his, gratitude was without bounde, he ſeemed defirous to con- 

vince his Benefactor, that his liberality was the ſame. His conduct 

was great and noble, and ſaperjor to all affeRation ; and muſt appear 

the more genergus upon this occaſion, when we conſider the gohtemft 
and avetſion, which the Turks uſually entertain againſt the Chriſtians, * 
and that the foregoing acknowledgement was made before his Whole 

an „ CCC 4 

The aathor from whom this account is abtidged, concludes it 

with the following obſervation. EE ns SET Per Eo 
If this generous Turk ſaid of Vincent Arnaud, Where is even the 
„ Myſſulman who is capable of an action of ſuch generglity.” We 

y lay, Where ſhall we find even a Chriftian requiting a generous | 

action, in à more noble manner than Topal! Oſman?” Inſtances of 

. "this kind are but rate; and therefore, when they bappen ought the 
more to be recorded. _ Hanwars Taayers, 
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themſelves. A ener orbis Pa 1 6 405 of 
nn, Let met erefore, O 1 1 we 
99 beg of ppl for the ſake of n living 
God and our bleſſed Saviour Yeſws Chrift 2 Þ 
ant Foniger, attentively, 253 J have here put 
together for your inſtruction and benefit. Your 
eternal às well as temporal welfare is concerned in 
it. It will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the day of judgment than for you, if after all 
the pains that have poem taken to ae von, 
11 to redeem you from the 14 . 1 of error 
illuſion, you 97 7 ſtill e liſtening to 
zalttüctten and perſiſt in your inveterate preju- 


br The peas of preſcription is but an equi- 
Mt in the mouth of any man wn 9p 1 
Earth. It proves as much for the Ha 


Jew as for the Chriſtian.” Nay 8 prove 
more for the Heathen. than for any other ; for 
the Heathen R eligion has ſubſiſted near, and 
perhaps à great deal more than four thouſand 
years, - It was the moſt ant ienr, the moſt Cathalicb, 
or univerſal, and the moſt viſble, in our Saviours 
days. Nay, "the Chriſtian Religion was for a long 
time before it could be called either antrext, or 
 Cathelick, or vjfible. 8o that thoſe pretended 
notes of the Church, at beſt, prove nothing but 
by ebance and at ſecond hand. And as to tradition 
t is not very much better than a compound of 
| contradictions, yes ang 4 — If you 
tell ue you will ſtick te the Religion you were 
bred; and born in, you only ſay what the old 

' "Traſh erben did in St. Patrick's time. I have 
ſuffiently proved in the courſe of the following 
work; that, * Heatheniſm was only 2 _—_— 
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At of lies and fictions, raiſed on "hes. 
truths that had been revealed to pony „in the 
firſt ages of the World, in like manner, Popery 
is but a ſu ſtructure of innovations, fictions 
and pious frauds as they are termed, raiſed upon 
the fundamental truihs of Chriſtianit ; mn 
therefore I tel} you ſolemply in the preſence c 
God and the Univerſe, as J ſhall account & for, 
at the divine tribunal, that no body will ever 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven in virtue of 
the Popiſh Religion: And that all Papiſts are in 
the ſame miſs of perdition and eternal damna- 
tion with the old Heathens, except ſuch as are 
invincibly ignorant of their errors“. I make 
this exception becauſe the redemptive ranſom 
1s paid for all manki nd, and therefore God re- 
2 more af any man than according to 
meaſure of knowledge: For in every nation 
Earth, in every age, in every Religion, 


bs. that feareth Cod, and worketh. righteouſneſs with 


an ban mind and a /incere heart is accepted 
with him +. Charity is the grand charaQeriſ- 
tick of Chriſtianity. By it mankind might be- 


eome not on like Ang el, but Jike Goll bhimſe 
of oy ge A 


* The arg bey Ta N _ 0 n de reſoitipa 
taken by H arry of Nayarre, to quit the Proteſtant Roligi on where 
the -Popiſh Divines lowed no falvatjon, zud embrace "the Popith 
where all allowed there was falvation, is inconcluſive for e ade: 
At. . that * Was determi ined at all Furt 10-the 
rh fake of belag King of France, and ooly con- 

1 — — 16 doth, Churches lor the '(ake of d plauſible pretext; 


for. his uſual ſaying was: Paris pant 0% dural ho (© 
fer x oy the b oyih Pie e Rm. off. 


anſwer made upon that occaſion. 
2 
of ſincerity, and hon eſty, and — — — 


argument 
Where ſelf. intereſtedueſs appears,. there: is room to luſpeR anc 
en — iz an evigegt ark 2 
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With it there is ſalvation and without it nothing. 
Let me, therefore, beg of you again to bring 

your Religion to the teſt. But in order thereun- 
to, you muſt firſt diveſt yourſelves of your preju- | 
dices, and learn to doubt; otherwiſe you never 
will be able to form a right notion of religious 
matters. It is mere Prieſt- craft to ſay, that one is 
never to doubt in matters of faith. This, like 


- ſhutting up the Scriptures, and forbidding to read 


Proteſtant authors, is ſubdolouſly ſuggeſted, in 
order to frighten you from examining your Reli- 
gion, leſt you might diſcover the cheat that is put 
upon you. TI have nothing to gain or loſe by your 


conforming to the eſtabliſhed Religon; 1 have 


nothing in view but the intereſt of Religon and 
truth. There is nothing to be gaincd in the Pro- 
teſtant Church by pious frauds z nay, there is no» 


thing that does the Proteſtant Clergy and Religi- 
on more honour, than the. aboliſhing the traffick 


of Purgatory, indulgency, abſolution, &c. as they 
"have thereby teſtified the ſame diſintereſtedne 


that the Apoſtles and primitive Chiiſtians did. 
Hoy can you pretend to merit any truſt or con- 
fidence, while you avow the political principles 


* 
* 
E 


of Popery ? What can be more monſtrous in 
nature, than a body with two heads? It is the 


ſame ; in politicks. It was not the God of peace 


and order, but the ſpirit of confuſion, ambition 
and tyranny that firſt ſuggeſted the ſyſtem of two 


| tends, over one and the fame community. 


hat can be more dangerous, more ſubverſive of 


the peace and order of ſociety, than to teach that 
the ſupreme viſible. head in ſpirituala, is diſtinct 
from the ſupreme viſible head in tempor als, and 


ſubjects 


at he ean depoſe kings 88320 and abſolve 


. 
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ſubjects from their allegiance ? The doctrines 
are ſo monſtrous, that it is ſtrange how any man, 
that has the leaſt love for his country, or the 
penn and union of ſociety, can avow them. 
But you. will ſay, perhaps, that you diſavow = 


thoſe principles. Pray don't you avow the Pope's. 


ſupremacy? You. certainly do; otherwiſe you 
coutd not be of the communion of the See of 


Rome. For this ſupremacy is defined in your 
Church as an article of Faith. Bellarmine ſavs, be”; 


is the ſumma Rei Chriſtiane ; it is the chief tink 
upon which the Popiſh chain depends. Now this 
ſupremacy includes alt the political principles of 
Popery. Every body knows what the Pope arro- 


gates to himſelf, under the pretence of being St. 


Peter's ſucceſſor, cc. 
If you object that the French avow this ſupre- 


macy, and ſtill diſavow thoſe Principles, Janſwer, 


iſt, that your caſe is very different from that of 
the French. You live under a a Proteſtant King 
and government; and it is well known, that the 

ople of your Religon look upon all Proteflants 


as Heretiehs and Schiſmaticks, and believe that it is : 
not only lauf but even meritorious, to extirpate a 
ſuch 3 from off the face of the earth, with 


fire and {word, &c. Witneſs the Inquiſition, and 


it has been remarked, that the Pope uſed to get 

Te Deum ſung in Rome, as often as the Proteſtants. 

were maſſacred in France and elſeu here. 
1 anſwer, ad, that the French; by allowing the 

\ Pope's ſupremacy, and diſc] aiming the political 


pi inciples of Popery, are guilty ofa flat contra - 
diction. They deſtroy with one hand what they 


5 ſupport with the other. They receive no bulls, 


nd decrees or definitions of Faith. no laws trom 
1 1 : the 
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the 8 "a tag like, 4 . con- 
ſiſtent with tire Gallieam liberticu. They have more 
than once declared in their councils that, if he 
ſhould attempt ta excommunicate them, they 
would excommunicate him in return; excom- 


municuturus venit, excommunicatus abibit. When 


Lewis the 12th defeated Pope Julius the ad in bat- 
tile, he called a council in Tuſcany, and cauſed 
money to be comed and micribed with theſe 
words, Babyloms nomen. Does not this 
| ſhew that the ſupremacy, is a mere chimera among 
the French? They, indeed, pay him Firſt Fruits, 
and the nice; but it is only upon a principle of 
and for the ſabe of peace and quietneſs; 
for they a are theſe many years paſt to 
| ſhake off his yoke, and put themſelves upon the 
fame'eſtabliſhment with the church of England. 
What has been dJaid together in the courſe of 
this Dan is, 1 humbly conceive, ſuſficient to | 
COnvincee 2 man of the abſurdi- 
pager  Popery. Let me, therefore, intreat 
once more to conſider the diſadvantages it 
you-under manage to eternity as woll as pra. of 
Shake off the 8 „ deluſion, 
5 to — of Juin Ci. is 
in vain for you to pretend. that a Papiſt can de 0 
cn we 1 50 a Proteſtant King and Govern- 
If you alledge any — the con- 
ar. 1 „ tell y you they: were abe Sho 
through inuolance, pufllanmity, or otharwite; they = 
y remained 1 in the exterior Py” of P . | 
For eny man that believes Ss iſn Reli 
teacheg. muſt believe that all . ts are 
reticks and Schiſmaticks ; that no faith is 00 de 
. 9724 * them; and that it 3 16 highly averdforious 
to 


to extirpate all fach, le aut of the world. 
Ir is throwgng duſt in — eyes fox a Fapiſt to 
pretend, until he abjures the Pope's ſuptamacy 
and the dactrine of ahſolution, that he could be 
3 A — r You ru 
perhaps, that you abhor the petſecuting ſpi- 
rie of Fopery. I date doubt bus the rote, 
wall neu _ among . eſpecially as vo 
are iurergded in it ycurſelves; for your tempers 
tuſt have been ſuberened hy your long intercourie 
with Proteſtants. But then WhO S 
hie you profeſs the Popiſh Religion? Wo 
knows, but the Popiſſi leaven is {till working in 
the veins of every one of you? You malt, there- 
fore, ſelemnuly abjure that Religion, before you 
ate intitled to any truſt or confidence, - The pre: 
dominant and diſtinguiſhing character of any 
Religion, is the ſtandard whereby to judge of the 
Spirit of it's votaries. The diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of the Proteſtant Religion is charity to 
All mankind. The diſtinguiſhing character of 
Papery, is arbitrary government, perſecution, 
. and oppreſſion. Accbrdingly, we have 
ſeen the effects of it wherever that Religion held, 
or ſtill. holds, the reins of government. A8 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of the Religion of 
SFaſis Chriſt are meekneſs, mercy, charity, univerſal 
bene uolence, &c, you can't, if you throw off the 
veil of, prejudice, but ſee it ſhine in all it's 
majeſty in the Church of England. Come then 
'* Witneſs the ſpititthey: mani q 158 rei | 
erf on. the ik ap rn * 2 
3 _ Tra -. ſhout at the Hererich ; 
wauld-fympathize with him io his Grip n: 


Wo 


| * . > * * * 4 1 
mn the name of A ſus Chrif, and let us all het 
one fold under one ſupreme. viſible head in ſpi- 
rituals and temporals. All that is wanting to 
make our nation completely brave, proſperous 8 
and glorious, is, that all old deluſions, all idola- 
0 try nd fope ſuperſtitious practices, ſhould be laid 


| 2 82 that Jeſus Chriſt was the true Meſſias 
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e, that there might be no more ſchiſms or 


diviſions among the natives. Let us all be ani- 
mated with the ſame noble patriotic ſpirit that 
has exerted itfelf among us of late in ſo many 


glorious forms. Let the public intereſt prepon- 
derate againſt all private conſiderations; and let 
us all be united in charity and brother]y love, 


ſtudying the intereſt of each other by promoting 


the general intereſt and welfare of 'our- Country 


in the unity of Spirit, in the bond oh ä _ 
ie ron 14115 f 
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＋ is uſuat with the Jews to ſay that, if an 
Angel came from Heaven to preach to them, 


foretold by the prophets, they would not believe 


him. Thoſe people are now near 1800 years in 
this deplorable ſtate of blindneſs and deception. 


They are ſtill incredulous, deem e the 
viſible accompliſhment of the pronheſies relating 


to the Meſſias, notwithſtanding the 5 . lights 

id atteſtations 

and motives of credibility, whereby the truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion is irrefragably 

eſtabliſhed, and notwithſtanding all the efforts 


of human wit and e to difabuſe and con- 


of the Goſpel, and the other 19 len 


evinced and 
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Vince them of their errors. But, ke is more 


aſtoniſhing than all, is, they think they are 
right, and have a ſtrong conviction upon their 
minds of the truth and juſtice of what they pro- 
feſe, as appears plainly from their unwearied, 
unexampled patience under an uninterrupted : 
ſucceſſion of hardſhips, miſeries, perſzcution and 
baniſhment, for the ſake of their Religion, ever 
ſinee the deſtruction of Jeruſalmm. 

Now, as Chrift ſuffered for all men, 3 as 
God wills that all thoſe for whom he ſuffered, 
ſhould come to the knowledge of the truth of it 
and be ſaved, this infatuation, that hangs over 
the Jews, cannot be otherwiſe accounted for, 
than by reſolving it into the prejudices of edu- 
cation. The Jews have been all along from 
their earlieſt years trained up to think, that they 
themſelves are the choſen people of God, and 
his only favourites upon Earth, that the Meſſias, 
he promiſed to ſend them, is ſtill to come; 
and, conſequently, that all Chriſtians are ſo 
many liars and impoſtors for pretending that he 
is already come. This is the moſt natural way 
of accounting for their blindneſs and linie 
as well as antipathy to the reſt of mankind. 
That is the greateſt and moſt aſtoniſhing ; in- 


ſtance of infatuation and deluſion ever known, 


the Romaniſts as well as all other Chriſtians muſt 
allow. The Romaniſts ought therefore to trem- 
ble at the thought of it, as they are taught 
from their infancy, like thoſe unhappy Jews, 
to look upon themſelves in the light of God's 
choſen people and only favourites upon Earth, 


to eſteem all other Chriſtians as Hereticks and | 


| Schiſmaticks, and to exclude all thoſe from ſal- 
. „ 1 vation 


' 
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vation who are excluded out of the pale of their 
Church. And, to conclude rhe Jewifh infatua- 


tion upon themſelves, 1 fay, that if an An- 
| th 


gel from Heaven preached the contrary to them, 


they would not believe him. But, what ought 
moſt of all to make them tremble is, that there 
is no plea of foreerity and conviction they can 


make for themſelves, but the Jews will make in 


their own behalf; nor an inſtance of dulneſs to 


be found half ſo greata myſtery as that of the 
EBS=SSS©_A_m_C TT TER. 
Here is the true ſource. of their deafneſs and 


inſenſibility to all arguments and remonſtrances, 
and of their precipitate and violent manner of 


proceeding againſt all thoſe who lend a hand 
to tear down the veil that hangs over their eyes. 
As they never will ceaſe, it ſeems, to give us 
repeated ir ſtances of it, they have, accordingly, 


given us a very glaring one of late. No ſooner 
were my propoſals for the Popiſh Maſs publiſhed, 
than I was attacked by libellous and ſcurrilous 

pamphlets, advertifements, anonymous letters, 


and other works of darknefs, before they knew 
what I had to ſay. But, as it is always the fate 
of error to betray itſelf, it happened providen- 


tially, that all their precipitate ſteps and prema- 


ture arguments ſerve rather to ſtrenghten and 
eſtabliſn, than to weaken the cauſe I have eſ- 
pouſed. Lally 1 5 


It is a ſure ſign that a cauſe is grown deſperate, 


when the advocates for it are obliged to ſtoop- 
with ſcavengers in the ſtreet to look for argu- 


ments. As this is the caſe of my adverſaries, - 
| - "they ag go on with their Bilingſgate ribaldry, 
and 


ribble, and paint me with all the colours 
W — "ey 


— 
0 5 


they can gather up at Flerditch. I ſhall glory 
in it the more, and thank God that I have been 
put upon a level with the primitive Chriſtians, 


who were, for the ſame cauſe, reviled, ſpattered 


and perſecuted by the Jews and Heathens. St. 
| Paul was called, this peſtilent fellow, this Apoftate, 
thismadman and what not, His fellow Chriſtians 
were called, the dregs and ſweepings of mankind; 


2 a ſet of 1gnorants, that had the preſumption to 


condemn doctrines that had been ſanctioned. 
by all that was learned, and great, and powerful 
upon Earth, And it is well known that all the 
true believers have been treated in the ſame man- 
ner ever ſince. The poor Proteſtants of France 
are a ſignal inſtance of it. For, as often as they . 
preſented any petitions for redreſs of grievances, 
the Cardinals &c. uſed to cry out: How dare 
ſuch a rabble mix with nobility or lift up their 
heads at an auguſt aſſembly?” 5 
Among thoſe who, from their maſked batteries, 
have diſploded their recriminations and invec- 
tives at me, M----w G-----z P. P. of S-I-v-r-m-s- 
| hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very ſignal man- 
ner. In oppoſition to my propor he affixed 
a ſcrip of paper, to the door of the Pariſh 
Church, ſtuffed with all the ſcurrilities that rage 
and deſpair could belch out of Hell itſelf. Af- _ 
terwards, he worked up this paperaſſe into the + 
fize of a Pamphlet, and got it printed off = 2 


F-rr-r in Lm r, who, tho a Proteſtant, - 


dated it from London. In this antidote (for ſo 

the Pamphlet is entitled) againſt my reveries on 

the Popiſh Maſs, I am introduced as another 

Goliah challenging the people of Mael the Papiſts. 

J am knocked down with a fling by little — - 
Sh e | 
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of the 8-I-v-r-m-s; my head is cut off along 
with my Church I am an Actor-- an impoſ- 


An 


tor a Deiſt-- any thing but a Proteſtant. As to 
the charge of Deiſm the author is guilty of a 


OA as 


-{ notorious calumny; for it was not for ſcattering 
[ Deiſtical doctrines about the country, as this 


' gentleman falſely affirms, that I was perſecuted 


——__—— 
— 


Prieft and for preaching nothing but Proteſtant 


in 


which made the gentlemen of the County ſay, 
that no man could come into the Church with 


to the Kingdom, called a Proteſtant Priclt. 
That B-----p often challenged me for ſaying, 
that Proteſtants were in as ſure a way of ſalvation 
as any other people upon Earth, and ordered 
me never to preach that doctrine any more, as 
as it would hinder Proteſtants from embracing 
the Popiſh Religion. Nay, he often ſaid, that 
| by the ſteps I was conſtantly taking, I intended 
to conform to the Church of England. All that 
heard me preach have declared, not only ſince 
my recantation, but often before, that my ſer- 
mons conſiſted moſtly of Proteitan: doctrines. 
The Proteſtants of the town I now hve in, can 
witneſs thoſe declarations. 7 --u R. -N P. P. 
of L-----ze near this town, who often called' me 


| greater eclat. I was always, ſince I returned in- 


by the Titular B- p, but for being a Proteſtant 


doftrines, as appeared by that B-----p's letters, 
which are upon. record in a proper office, and 


an Heretick, has expreſſed himſelf in public 


company of late in the following manner: Ve 


knew he was a Miniſter fince he came to Ireland. 
This author's virulent rant, muſt therefore be 


looked upon as an effect of impotent malice and 


vengeance to facrifxe me, if he could, with his 
5 1 e Tongue 
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5 | tongue, as he cannot ſacrifice me with his hand 
upon the bloody Altar of Dominicæs Hell- born 
Inquiſition. 

He ſays Jam“ an impoſtor on ſome ſide” or 
elſe that I was © guilty of levity and imbecility 
of mind, by the ſcandalous turn I gave my coat. 
Therefore, St. Paul was an impoſtor on ſome ſide, 
or elſe he was guilty of levity, &c. But he ſays, 
the converſion of St. Paul and the reſt of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, was grounded upon miracles 
and other motives of credibility which I had not. 
Therefore, my converſion 1s the more to be ad- 
mired, as it is not the effect of extraordinary 
means. But, in good earneſt, are there no mo- 
tives of credibility now to ground the Chriſtian 
Faith upon? If there be not, then there is not 
a Chriſtian to be found upon the globe. But if 
there be, why then could not be influenced by 
ſuch motives as well as any other? 

He ſays © If God alone can forgive fins, then 
it would follow, that the Church has no ſuch 
power.” If the power of forgiving fins be a pre- 
rogative of the Deity, certainly it cannot be ex- 

1 by any created being, but in an inſtru- 
mental and miniſterial way. But that is not ſuffi- 
cient for this author. The Church maſt ſhare in 
the Divine prerogative, as the old Heathen Em- 
perors ſhared in the adminiſtration of the uni- 
verſe. Dimidium imperium cum Yove Caſar habet. 

He ſays the Church of England, by keeping 

holy days in honour of Saints and Angels, is as 
| guilty of Heatheniſm as the Church of Nome. 
But pray do we teach or allow to invoke them: 
5 Do we diſtinguiſh between a relative and abſolute 
E worſhip ? Do we order the worthip of hyperdulia 
5 N 1 for 
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for tho: Virgin Mary, and of dulia for the ales 
Saints? Do we allow they know the ſecrets of 
hearts? Dowe allow any mediator between God 
and man but Jeſus Chri//? Do we damn as He- 
teticks to eternity, all thoſe who ſhould believe 
" otherwiſe than as we do? Wie only thank God 
for the. ſuccours he affords us by the miniſtry of 
Angels, and beg of him to grant us grace to fol- 
low the Saints in all virtuous and godly living. 
If the Romaniſts did no more, we ſhould never 
charge them with errors on that head. FE ea 
He ſays we have Churches Uedicated to, and 
called by the names of Peter, Raul, Mary, &c. 
But pray who dedicated thoſe Churches to ſuch 
or ſuch Saints? Who was it that firſt called them 
by thoſe names? Certainly they were not Proteſ- 
| rants.. No Proteſtant Biſhop ever yet dedicated a 
Church to any Angel or Saint. We found them 
fo, and ſo we left them. If the Church of Rome 
had preſerved the Heathen Temples, even under 
the names they were diſtinguiſhed by before, but 
_ diſcarded all the idolatrous and ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip there practiſed, we would never accuſe her of 
idolatry or ſuperſtition on that ſcore. But what 
makes her guilty of both, is, that ſhe has pre- 
ſerved and adopted thoſe temples with all their 
| ſuperſtitious worſhip. He ſays © it would follow 
= from the conformity of Popery with Paganiſm, | 
that Auſtin, the Monk, converted the Engliſh WM 
WO Simms from Heatheniſm to Heatheniſm.“ But 
this is no paradox. Are not there ſeveral modes 
of worſhip among Chi iſtians? And cannot a 
man be converted from one mode of them to an- 
other? Les certainly; for we have inſtances of 
it every. day. Where then 1s the i 
I - that 


that there ſhould be different modes and ſpecies 
of Heatheniſm ? As Heatheniſm was a ſuper- 
ſtructure of lies, fictions and corruptions, raiſ- 
ed upon the foundation of the Religion of Noi, 
ſo Popery is a ſuperſtructure of the Heathen ficti- 

ons, corruptions, and impoſtures, raiſed upon 
the foundation of the Religion of Jeſus Chrift ; 
And, therefore, as it is, anew form, a new mode 
of Heatheniſm, it is no way ſtrange that Hea- 
thens might be converted from Heatheniſm to 
Heatheniſm. 11 : 0 
Nie ſays © the Popith Maſs cannot be original- 

ly.an Heathen rite, otherwiſe the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels would be of Heathen origin likewiſe.” 
But I ſay, if this were enough to vindicate the 
Maſs, from being an Heathen rite, it would fol- 
low, that the Heathen Religion was the Religion 

of Noab and the reſt of the Patriarchs, as there 
were ſeveral of the original truths mixed with 


the Heathen ſuperſtitions. But, as calling tha 


days of the week by the names of Heathen Gods 
and Goddeſſes, does not alter their nature from 
what it was before, ſo adding. the Epiſtles, &c. 
to the ceremony of the Maſs, and calling it by 
the name of a Chriſtian ſacrifice, does not alter it 
from, what it was before, a mere Heathen rite, _ 
the very undbloody ſacrifice of bread and wine that. 

was celebrated, and ſo called in Rome, for above 

Joo years before the birth of Chriſt, as we ſhall 

' fee more at large farther on. > 


But, as the identity of the Popiſh Mais with a 


Numa Pompilius's unbloody ſacrifice of bread and 
weine, has galled my adverſaries, ſo far as to make. 
them ſay, that ſuch a title and original never en- 
tered int oany but a delirious brain, I ſhall, when TI 
16 | : | come 


* ; 


xxiv PREFACE. 


come tothe article of the Rilkenny Paper, add more 
upon it, for the ſatisfaction of my readers, and to 
guard them againſt the ſophiſtry of thoſe enemies 
of the Goſpel-truth and purity. In the mean time, 
Ss FT} muft take notice of this author's Jaſt effort to 
= {upportancexpiring cauſe. He ſays Pope of En- 
= gland is my Alexander and my Pope, becauſe l don't 
1 allow people to turn Rehgion into a ſyſtem of 
magick. But why all this rage and fury againſt 
moral honeſty? Does not our Saviour ſay, that 
the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
= Sabbath? Was not Religion, therefore, made for 
man, not man for Religion? Was it not inſti- 
© | tuted to unite us to each other in ſocial love and 
1 mutual benevolence? Or was it originally de- 
1 figned as a leaven to work us up to wild fury and 
= enthuſiaſtick animoſity towards each other, to 
teach us to murder, maſſacre, burn and deſtroy ? 
if the Papiſts were for hiring or retaining any 
1 one, would they not prefer an honeſt Turk, Jew 
or Heathen, before a rogue and a villain of their 
own Religion? And Why don't they allow this 
preference in theory? What is Faith and all the 
Religion in the world, without good works or 
moral honeſty ? They own that every ſingle ac- 
tion of our Saviour's, was of infinite value, and, 
conſequently, ſufficient to attone for the fins of 
the whole world. What occaſion then, for all 
that he did in this life, if it was not to teach us 
to live ſociably and honeſtly together? Was not 
this the ihmediate object (there is no doubt but 
the ſalvation of mankind was the remote and ul- 
timate object) was not this, I ſay, the immediate 
object of his miſſion? Is a believing rogue ſav- 
ed by virtue of his faith, and a negative infidel 
damned 


e xx 
damned, though he co- operates with whatever 
lights he is poſſeſſed of, and does ngt believe, be- 
cauſe he had no opportunity of inſtruction? Vet 
it ſeems, for if a man believes whatever they pleaſe 
to tell him, they can ſupply his want of moral 
honeſty, by the magick virtue of Maſſes and Sa- 
craments. The ceremonial and ſacramental part of 
Religion is, according to them, the quinteſſence 
of it Our Saviour, ſays this Author, (page 59. 
et us a revealed Religion, pe. the fruit and be- 
 nefit of his Paſſion might be applied to us. This is, 
lays he, @ great deal more than making loyal ſubjects 
and good citizens. Here lies the grand ſecret 
of Popiſh Prieſt- craft. No loyalty, no honeſty, 
no refit: of life will do, unleſs we allow that 
the benefits of Chriſt's paſſion can be applied to 
us by Maſſes, abſolutions, indulgences, and ſuch o- 
ther magick rites. This is the chief thing in Re- 
ligion, according to them, becauſe it is by this 
craft they get their wealth; and this is the cauſe 
why ſo many deluded Chriſtians ſpend their days 
in vice and wickedneſs, in hopes of having all 

their wounds healed at once, at the hour of death, 

without being put to any farther trouble than to 
pay for a Popiſh Neftrum. N 
Here I diſmiſs this author, until he learns to 

write ſomething elſe that may have eithęr head or 
tail to 1t*, and adviſe him to keep his ſophiſtry 
| . for 


* This Auther's arguments upon Imape-worſhip are ſo filly, that 
any reader may, by what I have already ſaid, eaſily ſee the abſurdity. 4 
of them. He ſays, my parallel is ſcandalous as it would unchurch ile 
Churches of Great-Britain, &c. for 9oo years and afterwards before 
the reformation, and bring the great and wenerable body of Roman 
Cathalicks under the guilt »f Idolatry for ſo many ages, &c. There- 
fore 1ſt. the old Greeks and Romans were no Idolaters as they were 
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for his own flock, who, tho' bred in the dark, 
had light enough to ſee, that a tomb- ſtone, which 
he had prepared for perpetuating His name to po- 
ſterity, would be a blot on the rolls of monu- 
mental fame, and, therefore, knocked it to pieces; 
whereupon he got a ſecond, and ſet his thunders 
to guard it in the following manner: /f any of 
Jou, you CANAILLE CHRETIENNE, dare touch my 
ones any more, I will, as 1 do bereby curſe, damn, 
nauſeate, and puke you out of my mouth and out of 
the mouth of the Church.” PO OOTY 


As 


the moſt learned, the moſt victorious, and the moſt venerable body 
of men upon Earth. Therefore 2d, our Saviour, St. Paul, and 
St. John, were guilty of falſhaod and ſcandal in foretelliog that the 
bulk of Chriſtendom would relapſe into Idolatry and remain ſo for many 
ages. Our Saviour ſays, that in the time of Antichriſt, the very 
ele (who, as they ate allowed by all Chriſtians. to be but few, 
cannot be either Catholicks or Roman Catholicks in the Popiſh ſenſe 
of the word Catbolick) would, if it were poſſible, be ſeduced by 


miracles and wonders and the ſpecious appearance of tr Accord- 
ing to St Paul, the man of fin or Antichriſt, (that is, M ſucceſſion of 
men aQing in that character) was to fit in the Terfple of God or 


Charch of Chriſt, commanding and forbidding thefvery things that 
are now. commanded and forbidden by the Pope and Church of Rome. 
And, according to St. John, his perlecuting bloody reign was to 
hold 1260 years. oh 1 1 
Let the reader reconcile the following contradictions if he can. 
The Author ſays, the title of my work is an original that was never 
" batched in any brain but my ewn, and yet he ſays, I ſtole it from 
gertlemen that were not ſo ſtupid as to expoſe themſelves in print. 
He ſays, I looked upen the Maſs to be a facred liturgy, and a holy 
ſacrifice while I was ſaying Maſs: and yet he ſays, I ſaid Maſs in 
the morning with a phariſaical gravity, and in the evening condemned 
it as rank Idolatry, and ſlill that J was all along perſecuted by the 
Titular B p for Deiſm. Surely no Deiſt eve yet allowed the 
| Maſs to be a holy ſacrifice? He ſays again, that I appealed to the 
Pope in order to keep my ground, and yet he owned, that if I would 
ſubmit to the B- p could have kept my Pariſhes. The ſame 
B — p told the Proteſtants ef the town 1 live in, that if I made 
him any kind of ſubmitſion | might have continued as I was. I haye 
Witneſles to prove, that asI was on my journey goingto read my recan- 
kation, ſome Prj. ſts came to me in behalf of the Litular B-—=p, and 
FR | begged 


a future general Council, But, when they found that the holy Ghoſt 
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the pen to the cauſe of Popery. This letter writer 


influence. Among the many methods, that were taken by the Court of 


the old Heathen oracles were delivered in ſuch an equivocal, ambi- 
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e xxvil. 
As to the Letter addreſſed to me in the Leinſter * 


Journal, I may ſay, that a more mortal ſtroke ; 
could not, in ſo ſmall a compaſs, be given with { 


ſays, in an ironical, ſneering manner, that the Popiſh 
Gergy are alarmed at the appearance of the title of my 
Work ; that they tremble -- look pale -- and expeti nothing 


 teſs than the final diſſolution of their old Church fim. 

Now, what if it appears that there is more than 

an irony in thoſe alarms? When my propoſals 1 

for the Poprſh 1 firſt poſted up, there was 1 
a 


ſuch croſſing of faces and thumping of crops ſeen 

among the common people, that one might have 

thought it was ſome blazing comet that appeared, 
. portending 
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begged of me on their knees to return home, and that I ſhould have 
what terms I pleaſed. My appeal was for an affair ef greater conſequence 
to religion than the intereſt of Pariſhes. I wanted to have the doc- 
trines, for which | was traduced and perſecuted as. an Heretick, 
brought to a fair trial. Accordingly, I obtained an order for a fet 
of learned men to meet upon it. But they all refuſed it for fear, if 
they approved of my doctrines, that they would be cenſured by the 
Court of Rome; and, if they condemned my doctrines, that they 
might be perſecuted by the Proteſtants: | I am not the firſt Proteſtant 
that appealed in this manner. The Janſeniſts of France are Preteſtants, . 
and, yet, they often appealed to Popes and future general] Councils. 
Several Proteſtants, ' in the beginning of the reformation, appealed to 
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was ſent in a bag once a week from Rome to Trent, they law it was 
in vain for them to expect Juſtice from any Tribunal under the Pope's 


CE 
2 1 
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Rome to baffle the cauſe ef the Janſeniſts, there was one, which by che 
bye, proves the conformity of Popery with Paganiſm. The reſponſes of 


guous, general, and obſcure manner, as to anſwer any, even oppoſite, 
turns purpoſes and events. The reſponſes from Rome were delivered 
in the ſame manner, and even, ſomatimes, without a ſingle ſtop os 
comma, tho' otherwiſe diffuſive enough to admit of hundreds of ſtes. 
My ditpute was a doQtrinal affair; and this is ſo true, that the Titular 
B——þ faid, if I continued much lenger, in the Pariſhes I had, I P 
would have made Proteſtants of all the inhabitants, Nay, he told li 
me in the courſe of the diſpute, that I only wanted a plauſible pretenoe 
for reading my recantation, WA | 
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common people was, that the day of Judgment 
was at hand; for that, according to an old pro- 
phecy, the great revolution of all nature ſhould 
be announced to the world by a Miniſter, travel- 
ling in his gown and band from one country to 
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- Maſs, and to caution the people 70 beware of the 
learned Doors (for ſo they expreſſed it) that have 
 fprung up among them of late. According to thoſe 
-preachers, Luther and Calvin are riſen from the 
dead --- the Empreis Queen of Heaven and Earth, 

| and Mother of God is angry with me for attack- 
ing the Holy Maſs, and all ſuch as follow me to 
Church, will b: haunted by evil ſpirits, or ſtruck 


q 
N 
| againſt me. But what ſurprizes me moſt of all 
2 | 3s, to hear that M -I R- M, E. P. of M - ck-4y, 
= ' | near this town, à man, otherwiſe of good under- 
= | ſtanding, though he oppoſed me ſome years ago, 
17 
ö 
F 
| 
| 


* Charity, has, ſome Sundays paſt, vehemently in- 


The cauſe of my ſurprize is this : One day as that 
Gentleman and I, when we lived in Paris, went 
ttogether out into the country, to ſay Maſs in a 


pute about the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, 
{ Whereupon I obſerved to him, that if the parti- 
_ cles 


Cad 


Übels that were compoſed for me, I was repreſent» 
. ed as a ſecond Luther, born to extinguiſh the Po- 
piſh Religion in Jreland. The cant among the 


another. Preachers have been employed by the 
t----r B-x-p here, to declaim againſt my Popiſn 


dead by a thunder-clap, or die a ſudden and un- 
provided death. Orders are given, it ſeems, to 
Al the Prieſts in the dioceſe to raiſe their trumpet 


upon the ſubject of ſaving Faith and univerſal 


veighed from his altar againſt my Popiſh Maſs. 


Village near the bo;s A! Boulogne, we happened to 
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= cles of matter, of which the bread is compoſed, 
be not annibilated, but, as the Council of Trent 
= ſays, converted into the hody of Chriſt, then his 
body muſt ſwell up at laſt into an enormous ſize, \ 
as the particles of bread, let them aſſume what- "| » 
ever form people pleaſe, are ſtill exiſting and 
conſtitute a number and quantity, diſtinct, from 
the number and quantity of particles of fleſh, 
of which the body of Chriſt is already compoſed. 
This argument affected him ſo much, that he | 
broke off ſuddenly, and cried out, that the Fa- 
chers of Trent did not know how it was, nor I 
what they were ſaying. 1... 
The Letter-writer ſays, the title of my e is * 
a myſtery unintelligible to human underſtanding: im- 1 
enetrable to the common ſenſe of mankind. An abſo. 
lute impoſibility, of «which human reaſon cannot paſſibiy 4 
"conceive an idea, &c. &c. Be aſtoniſhed, O ye 
Heavens, at.this! A notorious proſtitute; who 
has ſpent her days in open rebellion againſt virtue, 
has the effrontery to appeal to this ſame virtue, 
for the regularity and propriety of her conduct! 
Who can, without the higheſt indignation, bear 
to hear thoſe retailers of the contradictions and 
impoſſibilities of Tranſubftantiation, thoſe notori- | 
ous enemies of human reaſon and common ſenſe, 5 1 
peal to this ſame reaſon and common ſenſe? I 
Thoſe who have thrown ſuch impenetrable mifts 
over the whole body of Religion, as turned it in- 
to à chaos of adſurdities, tell me that I have diffuſ- 
ed an aweful and myſtical fog over the matter in 
queſtion? On the contrary, I ſhall immediately 4 
ſhew, that I have diſpelled the fog they have 
thrown over it, and that I have given it ſach a 
luminous a appearance as will enable an. illiterate 
enn 
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Heathen, or Papiſt, to conceive an idea of it. 


In the mean time, I muſt tell them that it, in- 


ſtead of the grains of incenſe they preſent me with, "= 
in puffs of bombaſt and pedantry, they had but 
1 5 one grain of common ſenſe, they could not but per. 


ceive that, by this Jewiſh ſneering and their ridi- 
culous chicanes and ſophiſtry, they prove them- 
ſelves as obſtinate, as perverſe and as blind as the 
old Jews themſelves. God has, it ſeems, har- 
dened the heart of Pharaoh. He has given thoſe 


people over to the corruptions of their own hearts, 


that ſeeing they might not fee, and hearing they 
might not underſtand. - Well then might St. Paul 
have foretold, that thoſe followers of Antichriſt * 
would have their conſciences ſeared with : a hot 
iron. 
Before I ſhew that an illiterate Papiſt, or an 
illiterate Heathen, can conceive an idea of the 
identity of the Popiſh Maſs with Numa Pompiliuss 
unbloody ſacrifice of bread and wine, I ſhall add 
here, to what I have already ſaid, that their chi- 
cane upon the Epiſtles and Goſpels, &c. is ridicu- 


tous. They fay, that the Maſs is a facrifice. | 


Now according to all the Popiſh authors I ever 
read, this ſacrifice does not begin before the Ca- 
non; nay, ſeveral of them hold that it does not 
N begin before the Conſecration; but all ſay that 
the Epiſtles, &c. are only a 1 1 to it. 

| Now 


® What can be more romantick than the ee notion which 


prevails among the common people; viz. That Antichriſt is to appear 


in the form of a monſtrous Giant with only one eye and that in the 
middle of his forchead—— that he is to ſet the World on fire with his 
+ breath—thar- Ireland, with it's inhabitants, will ſink under the ſea, 
|. and there remain ſafe and ſound under the protection of St. Patrick 

that when the conflagration is over, they will all emerge out of the 
waters and continue to flouriſn and proſper for a thouſand years. 


rer,, au Li 
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No as by the Popiſh Maſs is underſtood, that 
ſacrifice which is celebrated by a a Popiſh Prieſt 
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Nat his Altar, and, as it ſhall hereafter appear, that 


} ms (3 OY — 


| becauſe the difference between the number that 


Heathen ceremony, it could not ſanctify it. Be. 


W this very ſacrifice, was celebrated by Heathen 
pPrieſts for ſeveral ages before the birth of Chi; 

W 1 aſk whether pronouncing the, name of Jet 
or any other word can ſanctify a Heathen rite 2 | 


If it can, then the primitive biſhops were a ſet of 
cruel, mercileſs tyrants, for having perſecuted 
and puniſhed the Chriſtians, that offered incenſe 


co idols, beſore they knew or enquired whether 

| thofe Chriſtians had pronounced the name of 
Jeſus, or any other Chriſtian, word even once. 
Therefore, likewiſe, thoſe miſſionaries, who con. 


demned the Jeſuits for authorizing the Chineſe 


8 Chriſtians to worſhip the idol of Confucius, were 
| a factious, malicious ſet, as they did not know 
but thoſe Chriſtians had pronounced ſome word 


or other once, whereby that act of worſhip might 
have been ſanctified. But if one word cannot 
ſanctify a Heathen ceremony, then it is evident, 
that two words cannot do it, becauſe the differ- 
ence between the two numbers is only one. Then 
it is plain, that no number whatſoever can do it, 


could not ſanctity, and the number that could, 
in the ſuppoſition, would be only one ſtill: There 
fore, if the whole Sci ipture was thruſt into an 


ſides, the Papiſts themſelves own, if the doctrine 

of Tranſubſtantiation were falſe, that the Popiſh 

Maſs would be a diabolical impoſture, notwith- 

ſtanding all the Epiſtles and Goſpels, &c. - 

| It is certain, that the Heathens offered their 

ſacrifices for the living and the dead that they 
5 | had 
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= had an unbloody ſacrifice of blood and wine, fo 
_ called and celebrated in Rome and ſeveral other 
places—.that the pontifical and ſacerdotal orna- 
ments uſed in the Church of Rome at preſent, 
were in uſe among the old Heathens, that the 
Heathen Prieſts wore the fonſure, i, e, the crown 
of the head ſhaved--that the congregation. were 
ſprinkled with holy water before and after the 
 facrifice--that the Prieſt waſhed his hands before 
| he veſted himſelf--that having put on an amzer, 
an aib, or long ſhirt, a cindture, a flole, chaſuble, 
&c. he went to his Altar (which was always at 
_ the Eaſt- end of the Temple where there was but 
one) and there repeated a long ſtring of Gods 
and Goddeſſes to whom he made a general con- 
 feſſion of his fins--that having performed ſeveral 
Prayers and rounds at the Altar, with one or 
th hands always applied to his mouth as often 
as he turned about to the congregation, he pro- 
ceeded to offer his unbloody facrifice, conſiſting. 
of a round thin wafer or cake, and a cup of 
wine that when the ſacrifice was conſummated, 
he diſmiſſed the congiegation with theſe words: 
Ite miſſio eff. All this ſhall be proved in due time 
from Popiſb and Pagan authors. Now, if an 
iülliterate Papiſt, who had not heard that ſuch a 
ceremonial as this was ever practiſed among the 
Heathens, went into a Heathen Temple, where 
Numa Pompilius's ritual was obſeryed, and faw 
a Prieſt celebrate the ſacrifice of bread and wine. 
Would not he ſuſpect that the place he was in, 
was a Popiſn Church, or elſe, that a Prieſt 
of his Religion had obtained leave from the 
Heathens to ſay Maſs in their Temple? Would 
not he be confirmed in kis ſuſpicion if he ſaw a 
. 3 Heathen 


< 
\ 
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| Heathen Pontiff come into the Temple dreſſed 


in his Pontifical robes with a mitre on his head, 
a croſier in his hand, a ring on his finger, &c? 
If, on the other hand, an illiterate Heathen, 
who had ſeen the ſacrifice of bread and wine cele- 


brated according to Pompiliuss ritual, but never 


heard any thing of this conformity, went into a 


church in a Popiſh country, and ſaw a Popiſh 


Prieſt celebrate his ſacrifice, and a Biſhop come 
into the chureh, in his pontificals, would not he 
think reſpectively as the Papiſt did? Would not 
each of them conceive an idea of the identity of 
the Popiſh ſacrifice with the Heathen ? 

But, ſays the letter-writer, The Poprſh Maſs is 
the unbloody oblation of the body and blood of Chriſt; 
therefore, 1t could not have been celebrated by Heathen 


Prieſts: otherwiſe Chriſt wauld have been offered up 


in factifice before he was born, Here he and his 


party are guilty of the fallacy called petitio princt- 
pit, begging the thing in queſtion, as much as if 


they had ſaid : Gentlemen of the Proteſtant Religion, 

and all others upon the globe, give us leave to call the 
Roprſh Maſs the unbloody ſacrifice of the body and biood 
of Chriſt, otherawiſe we muſt allow it to be no more 
than a mere Heathen rite. They know that no 
body upon earth will allow them that their Maſs 


is the ſacrifice of the body and blood of Chriſt, 
or that there is any thing ſacrificed by a Popiſn 


Prieſt at his altar but bread and wine. But, ſay 
they, his is the acceptation of the Popiſh Maſs. Pray 
where 18 this acceptation founded ? Certainly, it 
1s only in the brains of Papiſts. The acceptation 
of it, among Proteſtants and all other people in 
the world, is, that it is no more than Numa Pom- © 
filius's unbloody ſacrifice of bread and wine. 
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They have the authority of hiſtory, the 8 


of ſenſe, and the mathematical demonſtration for 


their meaning of the Popiſh Maſs; but the Pa- 
piſts have neither for theirs. If one ſhould pur 


the word, zdolatrous, ſuperſtitious, wicked, or the 


like, into the acceptation or deſcription of the 
Popiſh Maſs, would not the Papiſts ſay that that 


was a tack of his own? By the ſame rule he 
might tell them that, when they put the words, 


body and blood of Chrift, into the acceptation, Or - 
deſcription of it, it 1s only a tack of their own. 
To. decide 'the diſpute between them, the affair 
muſt be referred to what falls under the cogni- 
Zance of the ſenſes ; and then it will be evident 


to demonſtration that the Pop:ſh Maſs has been 


celebrated by Heathen Prieſts for ſeveral ages be- 
fore the birth of Crit“ 

Hence it is apparent, that nothing can be more 
diſingenuous than the queries that are put to my 


Doctorſhip, by thoſe inſidious ſneerers, who, like 
old ſnarling Denis, wrote criticiſms before they 


knew what to criticiſe upon; and, like him, com- 
mitted bulls, if not in the words, at leaſt always 
in the ſenſe. This Jewiſh ſneer has 8 been 

found 


” What i this Mtn 855 of the Engliſh liturgy, vis. That it 


was formed from the old Romiſh is abtolutely falſe like the reſt, as 


will appear from the following inſtance. Suppoſe a man bred and born 
in the Heathen Religion ſhould find out in proceſs of time, that his Religion 
was idolattout and ſuperſtitious, but till chat gpany of the truths of 
the Religion of Noahwere intermixed with it, which hecolleQs and unites 


to what, or part of what he finds upon record of the old Religion. 1 aſk 


whether this collection could be {aid to be formed from the Heathen 
Religion? No certainly. It is even ſo with the Engliſh liturgy, 
Part of it is token from the ſcripture, and the reſt was found te have 
deen in uſe among the primitive Chriſtians, but ſcattered up and down 
and ſtifled in the rubbiſh of Popery. It is likewiſe ſo with our form 
of ordination, Whoever does not view Proteſtancy and Popery in 
this light, will neves ſce either in their native — 
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found to be ſo certain an indication of a treache- 


rous heart, and as treacherous principles, that 


NF They 
of Doctor, until I became a Proteſtant. 


3 W when ſuch a forced countenance appears, men of 
experience and recollection take the hint, and im- 


mediately look to their throats and their purſes. 
always acknowledged my right to the title 
But now, 
as they cannot diſpute my life with me, they 
would, if they thought J had loſt my diploma s 
and letters of orders, deny that I had ever taken 
a degree, or even that I had ever been ordained 
a Prieſt. I ſhall, for the reader's ſatisfaction, 
add to this Pot-ſcript, a copy of the diploma upon 
which I found my right to the title of Doctor. 
In the mean time, I ſhall give him an idea of the 


degrees taken in the Faculty of Divinity in Paris. 
After taking the batchelor's degree a man muſt. 


wait two years, and ſometimes three, before he 


can enter upon the courſe called the /icenſe or 


licentiate, which is a courſe of probation that 
holds conſtantly going for two years. Then, 


if the graduate has a mind to qualify himſelf for 
_ benefiting of the emoluments of the faculty, he 
muſt pay down a certain ſum of money, and 


undergo a ſhort ceremony that is called taking 


the cap. But, as the whole merit of theological 
degrees conſiſts in taking the degree of licenſe, 


the graduate has a right to the title of Doctor 
ever after, tho he has not a. right to any bene 


in the faculty by it. Now. as a graduate ſhould 


remain in or near Paris in order to be intitled 


to any benefit in the faculty, and as Iriſh” Prieſts 3 
are liable to be commanded home by their 


Biſhops; it is rare, that any of them take the 


cap; and ftill their title of Doctor is never diſ- 
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puted with them till they become Proteſtants. 
But then old Juno muſt be invoked to wreak all 
her envy, malice, fury and vengeance. upon their 
heads. Fleftre , nequeunt Superos ' Acheronta 
= movebunt, © | 1 5 
| As to Doctor Middleton work or Voltaire's 
Dictionary, I ſolemnly declaye I never yet ſaw 
| either. And even if I had feen Doctor Middle- 
tons work, I own I would have borrowed as man 
helps from him as I wanted, nor would Ithank any 
man for it, as I wrote in order to flrengthen my 
brethren, and to open the eyes of thoſe who are 
blinded by the artifice and ſophiſtry of ſelfiſh 
and crafty men“ Nay, if I had copied out Doc- 
tor Middleton's or any other's parallel, it would 
ſtill be of general uſe, as thouſands might ſee it 
thro' my means that would never perhaps have 
otherwiſe heard of it at all. It is impoſſible for 
any man to write upon a ſubject of rhis kind, 
without compilation, as it is impoſſible to make 
One remerkable inſtance of Popifh artifice I ſhall beg leave to 
| give here, which was this. At the time that Pope Paul the 5th, had 
1 Fuig the Venetian, under an interdiQ, and when that State was upon 
; the point of ſeperating from the Church of Rome. The Jeſuit Caraf/a 
printed at Venice lome Theſes in philoluphy, with this inſcription ; 
5 AULO V. VI CE- DEO Chriftiane Reipublice Monarchæ invidi;- 
fm, Of Pontifiiige Omnipotentiæ conſervatori acerrime. To Paul the 
5th, the Vice-God, the moſt invincible Monarch of the Chriſtian Com- 
monwealth, and moſt zealous aſſerter of the Papa! Omnipotency. It 
was obſerved by Biſhop Bedell then at Venice, that the numeral letters 
ol the firſt words PAULO V. VICE-DEO made exactly 666, the 
number of the beaſt in the revelation. This maik of the Pope's being 
{| Antichriſt, flew over Italy; but left it ſhould take teo much among 
ae people, the Pope cavicd it to be given out, that Antichriſi was 
at that very time, born in Babylon, ef the tibe of Dan, and was 
coming with a vaſt army to ſubdue Chriſtendom; wherefore all Chrii- 
tian Princes fhonld be warned to prepaie themſelves for reſiſting lo 
great an invaſion. This was ſo confidently aflerted, that it ſlifled li 
the effects which were dreaded from the foregoing obſervation. 
|, 5 [See Bp. Burnei's life ot. Hedell.] 
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out the argument without the help of hiſtorical 
authority. But what are all thoſe cavils to the 
matter in queſtion, or how is Religion concerned 
in thoſe recriminations? Surely rruth 1s truth 
ſtill, whether a man hears it from another or 
diſcovers it himſelf. There are ſome in Dublin 
as well as in the Country who can teſtify that, 
originally, I did not propoſe to make one far- 
thing by my work. But I think thoſe who pay 
nothing for it, have no reaſon to complain. 
They condemn while they fit for the likeneſs 
themſelves. They made their poor dupes pay 
two ſhillings for the paltry Pamphlet they vended 
about here, tho' it had no more than the ſize of 
a ballad. I ſhall conclude with obſerving that 
the Kilkenny letter is looked upon by the Papiſts 
to be ſo great a maſter-piece that the T----r. 
B-----p refers all thoſe to it, who defire to ſee 
G-----z's Pamphlet, aſſuring them that he is 
told the ſtyle is elegant and beautiful and the 
argument unanſwerable.“ As to the Pamphlet, 
it was cried down by the Papiſts in Limerick, 
| and F-rr-r the Printer ſaid, when I ſent to him 
for a copy of it, that it was ſuppreſſed. They 

are calling in all the diſperſed copies in order to 
bury-the balderdaſh in oblivion. 


ST _ Wwe bd 1 bk. AM 


Copy of my Diploma for the degree of Licenſe. 


Univerſis preſentes literas i nſpecturis Decanus et 
Facultas Sacre Theologie Venerabilis Studii Pari- 
Hienſis ſalutem in eo qui eft emnium Vera Salus. Cum 
uni verſi fidei Catholice Cultores tam naturali aquitate 
quam divinæa legis precepto fint adftrifli ut 

_ fidele tiſtimonium perhibeant veritati : multo mags 
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convenit. ut Magiſtri Sacre Theologie  Profeſſores, 
uz veritatem de divints Scrutantur & in ed altos in- 


fFruumt & informant, ut fic nec amore vel favore aut 


alia quacungue occaſſone devient a rectitudine veritatis 


aut rationis. Cum i gitur non folum fama referente, 


fed ipfius rei evidentia declarante, veraciter nobis con- 
feet dilectum noſtrum vanerabilem virum & diſcretum 

| Magiftrum Andream Meagher Preſbyter um Caſſeli- 
| enſem in Hibernia vita, Moribus, & Scientid fore 


' mltipliciter eommendabilem ; volentes quantum nobis 


incumbit hac in parte veritati teſtimonium perhnbere : 


tenore prafentium notum facimus tam praſentibus quam 


futuris quod prefatus Magiſter Andreas Meagher 
Preſbyter Caſſelienſis in Hibernid Licentiatus gradum 


An noſirg Facultate praviis examinibus rigorofis ſecun- 


dum ejusdem noſtræ Facultatis ſtatuta & conſuetudines, 
diligenter præhabitit, ſolemnitatibus in talibus aſſuetis, 
laudabiliter & honorifice eſt adeptus die 14 Menſis Fe- 


= | bruaris anno Domini 1752 In cujus rei teſti monium 


Hgillum noftrum præſentibus literis duximus apponen- 


dum. Datum Pariſiis in noſtrd Congregatione gene- 


rali apud Collegium Sorbonc Solemniter celebratd an- 
u Domini 1752 die prima Menſis Martii. De Man- 
dato D D. Decani & Magiſtrorum prefate Faculta- 
tis Sacre Theologiee Parißenſis. 

. HJieriſſaut Scriba. 
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But they had heard N that He 21664) al Meu 
ted us in Time paſt, now preacheth the Faith which 
once He deſtroyed; and they oak aw, God in Me. 
Salat. 4. 25. 4. 


TE OG will not allow a man to entertain 
ſome meaſure of bias in favour of the 
opinions he has received from education, 

ma be a ſtranger to thediſtinguiſhing character 

of the human mind. To act without principle, is 

to act out of the ſphere of reaſon. Thoſe early 
prejudices then, being ſo many principles of con- 
ſcience and duty, cannot be renounced by any 
honeſt man, without a rational evidence and con- 

viction of its being his duty ſo to do. 3 

But ſuch is our unhappy condition ſince the fan 

of our firſt parents, that thoſe things which were 

originally ordained for the honour of our nature 


_ 21 

ha the happineſs of our being, very often, by a 
ſtrange fatality, prove the deſtruction of both. 
That, zeal ariſing from the prejudices of educa- 
tion, has often filled the world with ſcenes of con- 
fuſion and deſolation, we know by the experience 
of paſt ages. But that a man could be ſo blinded 
by thoſe early prejudices, in favour of a falſe Re- 
ligion, as to think in conſcience that he acts me- 
ATT? and doeth God ſervice, even when he 
; commits flagrant acts of | cruelty and perſecution 
in ſupport '* it, is a thing, that we ffiould not 
perhap s ever believe, if we had not the authority 
of the Divine Scriptures for it. Saint Paul is a 
ſufficient inſtance of it. He ſays of himſelf in the 
chapter from whence T have taken my text: 77 
Babe beard of Ty converſation in times paſt, in tie 
Few's Religion; bow that, beyond meaſare'T perſecuted 
be Church of God, and waſted it; and profited in the 
e's Religion above muny of nine 'equals in mine 
own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the tra- 
Hitions of my Fathers. And in the third Chapter of 
his Epi e 15 tlie Phihppians he ſays, he was bred 
a. Phariſet; and that if any man thinketh that 
he hath 'confidence, whereof be might tuft in the 
Feb, be bad more Bun He and that l was blameleſs 
as touching the righteouſneſs which is in the law. 
Hence it is plain Tide St. paul acted according to 

conſcience when he perſecuted the Chriſtians; 
and that he thereby fulfiled what dur Saviour 
144 foretold (John 16) the time cometb that 100 
8 Aanerhg Jou, ry "think that he de deeth God you ce. 
| | poo 
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Upon the whole then Kis obvious, that the preju- 
dices of education, however honeſt and commen- 
dable they might have been in their ſource, do 
very often lead people into fatal errors; and, con- 
fequently, that every man is bound, at the peril 35 
of his eternal ſalvation, to inquire into their merit 
and reaſonableneſs, in order to be able to n 
rational account of the faith that is in him. 
That the prejudices of education are produc- 
tive of ſtrange effects, I myſelf can in agreat mea- 
ſure teſtify by my own experience. I was once 
ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Doctrines of 
Popery, that I wondered how any-reaſonable man 
could believe otherwiſe. Nay, I thought there 
was no poſſibility of Salvation out of the pale of 
the Church of Rome; and that, if ever T arrived 
to a certain degree of learning, I could challenge 
all the Proteſtants in Europe. But it happened, 
by God's bleſfing, that thoſe prej judices did not 
gain ſuch ſtrength and tenacity as to prevent afree 
inquiry, and blind my mind for ever to truth and 
the nature of things. For, in ſome time after 1 
went to the Univerſity, I ſuſpected the orthodoxy 
of my notions ; and, accordingly, I learned, the 
_ firſt ſtep to all true learning, t doubt. I difco- 
vered, at laſt, that when I went into the ſanctuary, 
I ought not to leave my reaſon at the door; that, 
if I did not believe reaſon, I could believe nothing ; 
that the voice of nature is the voice of God; that 
reaſon was the firſt channel of communication 
between God and Man; and, therefore, that it 
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was the firſt rule of judgment and condud: _ 
ſcribed to him by the Creator. _ 

Upon further enquiry J found, that as no de- 
905 of perfection or happineſs could be added 
to the infinitude of the deity, the happineſs of 
rational Creatures muſt have been the end of 
creation; and, therefore, that, nan muſt be tlie 
centre 1 all the works of God on Earth. I found 
that happineſs muſt be the fruit of Religion, as 
Religion is the reſult of gratitude, and gratitude 
of reaſon ; hence I-inferr'd the neceſſity of na- 


tural Religion. I found, that as man was created 


with free will, he muſt have been created for 
labour and exerciſe“, that, therefor e, he was, 
in his original ſtate, placed as it were, in an equi- 
poiſe between good and evil; that, by ſeeking for 
happineſs without the preſcribed labour and in- 
dAduſery, he ſubverted the order of his, deſtina- 
tion; that thus he fell from his original ſtate, and 
thus intail'd diſorder on his poſterity. I found 
that the primitive order could not be regain'd 
without ſupernatural aſſiſtance; hence I inferr'd 
the neceſſity of ſupernatural or reveabd Religion. 
I found that this Religion could not be of greater 
infallibility or certainty than the former, as it is 
the ſame God that ſpeaks to us by both. In 
fine, 1 found that the uniform, conſtant, and con- 
current teſtimony of our reaſon and ſenſes, is the 
teſtimony of God himſelf; and, therefore, that 
this Meeurrent ati or evidence, is by di- 
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vine inſtitution, our ſtandard of judgment in all 
matters whatſoever :: and that to reſiſt ſuch an 
evidence is, what our Saviour calls blaſphemy a a- 


gainſt the Holy Ghoſt. þ - 


When 1 thought to follow this clue, thro' the 
maze of *chool-divinity, I was told that our rea- 


ſon is not to be depended upon; that Scripture 
is but a dead etter, imperfect, and inſufficient ;; 


| that the inſufficiency of it muſt be ſupplied by 
what they call tradition, and that the only judge 
| of the true ſenſe of either, and of all controverſies in 


matters of Religion is a living authority, to which 
I ſhould pay an abſolute and implicit obedience. 
But then I found them divided about the ſeat or 
ſubject of this pretended infallible authority; for 
ſome held it was the Pope alone ; others, a general 
Council alone; others, the Pope and Council to- 
gether ; others, neither nor both without the ſub- 
ſequent acceſſion and ratification or "hg Univerſal 

Church. | 
As the rule of faith, Apo by the divine 
Founder of our Religion, was directed by infinite. 
wiſdom, it muſt be commenſurate with the ſeve- 
ral purpoſes of the incarnation, viz. the temporal 
as well as eternal happineſs of mankind; therefore, 
it muſt be level to the capacity of all, the ignorant 
as well as the learned, as far as is neceſſary to theſe 
purpoſes. I could not find this proportion either in 
tradition or in any of the above modes of authority. 
As to tradition, J found, 1 Thould not be ſure of the 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of it without firſt diſovering the point where- 
in the fathers, at leaſt the moſt part of them, unani- 

mouſly agree; but, in order to this, I ſhould not 
only know how many fathers there have been in 
all, but alſo I ſhould peruſe all their works, and be 
ſure of the genuine meaning of every clauſe, as well 
as of the authenticity of their writings : I ſhould 
compare them all with each other, and weigh 
them in the ſcale of the niceſt criticiſm to find out 
the point of concurrence. Now this is a taſk 
that no man upon Earth is equal to, What 
then, ſhould mankind do? Surely they are not 
_ obliged to impoſſibilities? Hence it appear'd evi- 
dent that tradition is nat a part of the rule of 
faith that Chriſt has eſtabiliſh'd in his Church.“ 
1 Moreover, when thoſe fathers attack'd any 
ſect or opinion, they generally ran into the op- 
pPoſite extreme. This is illuſtrated by Pope Gre- 


1 AP - + Thereis no room here for cayal becauſe, 1. What the Holy Pen-men 
Y bave delivered by ward of mouth was, by divine inſpiratjon, committed to 
Fo + writing in order to obviate the innumerable inconveniencies of tradition 


people muſt, without'a written rule, be for ever tofſed to and fro hy 

every wind of Dofiring, 2. Weare ſure, and it is agreed upon on all 

-fides, that every aſſertion of Scripture is true whether we underſtand it 

or not. But on the other hand we are ſure, and it is likewiſe confeſſed, 

that. there are ſeveral falſe DoQrines in the writings of the Fathers; 

dor which reafon the advocates for tradition acknowledge that their 

[- teſtimany eſtabliſhes no point of Doctrine, except where, at leaſt, the 
= yreater number of them have concurred. | | 


.  * The fate of Religion among the dependants. of Noah, plainly 
demonſtrates that nothing can be more uncertain than the rule of tra- 
Aition; and that Antichriſt, ot the Devil himſelf could not take a more 
Sffectual method: to deceive and bewilder the ſons of men, as it wat 


thro” that Channel that all innovations and corruptions have been con- 
veysd to all the nations of the Earth. 
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gory the firſt by a plant that grows awry, which 
muſt be bent to the oppoſite extreme, before it can 
| be brought to an upright direction. How then 
could we depend upon any thing they ſaid ? Or 
if we were to lay any ſtreſs upon their documents, 
we ſhould take them at an average, and ſtrike out 
a proportional mean between thoſe ſeveral ex- 
tremes, But this would be reſolving all atlaſt into. 
our own ptivate judgment, as our rule of faith. 
This would be looking for a rule of faith abroad, 
where, after all a man's travels and Jabours, he 
ſhould find that he had it at home. 
I found I ſhould likewiſe be obliged, to take end- 
leſs pains to diſcover the meaning and unanimous 
conſent of Popes, Councils, &c. and make them a- 
gree among themſelves before they and I could a- 
gree. Tſhould know their ſeveral connections, in- 
tereſts, motives, views &c. before I could be ſure 
they acted canonically. I ſhould, in fine, travel or 
write for information throughout all Chriſten- 
dom, to find out how many Biſhops there were. 
.I ſhould then know, whether each in particular 
underſtood the queſtion in diſpute, and pro- 
nounced upon it without partiality or prejudice. 
But as all theſe things are ſo many perſonal facts, 
I could never be certain about them without a 
ſpecial revelation, or as many miracles, as as points 
to be cleared up. And this our adverſaries muſt | 
own, as they acknowledge that there is no 
infallibility upon Earth 1n reſpect of perſonal facts. 
But, as to their pretended infallibility in dofrinal 


facts, 


[8] 


facts, whatever the ignorant may think of it, 
it is but mere cant among the learned; a bug- 
bear that thoſe in power make uſe of, to frighten 
inferiors into a blind obedience; for, of all the 
parties that were condemnꝰ d by Popes or Councils, 
there were but very few that ever ſubmitted. And, 
with regard to'thoſe few, let it be conſidered, that 
when there was no land of liberty for ſuch 
people to take ſanctuary in, ſuch pretended ſub- 
miſſions muſt have been owing to the terrors of 
perſecution, as happen'd in the caſe of Berenga- 
rius, or tothe apprehenſions of beggary and want. 
As they never yet could ſettle this matter, ſo as to 
reconcile all parties, nor even dare go about it 
with an anathema, for fear of loſing haif, if not 
the moſt part of their church; or for fear of lay- 
ing themſelves open to the people they call Here- 
ticks; it isa plain demonſtration that they neither 
have, nor ſeriouſly believe they have, any ſuch 
thing among them. .Tho' all parties, to ſave 
"appearances, do, in the heat of diſpute, pretend 
to appeal to Pope or Council, yet the party 
condemn d will always think the other in the 
wrong. And this has been the caſe ſince the firſt 
ages of the Chur ch. What became of this infal- 
libility when S. Cyprian, and thouſands of others 
ſtood out againſt Popes and Councils, 'till the day 
of their deaths; when Popes 'condemn'd Popes, 
and Councils condemn d Councils, and reſcinded 
each others decrees ? ob not this ſhew. that, in 
| e their 


[9] 


their hearts, they look Upon it to be! no more 
than a chim era? | 
And, indeed, it was not pollble for Chriſt to 


eſtabliſh. ſach an infallible authority upon Earth, 
with an injunction to ſubmit to it in the abſolute: 


and implicit ſenſe of our adverſaries. For, the 
Creator has, for the good of the Univerſe and 
the glory of his providence, endued us from the 
beginning with liberty and free agency; therefore, - 
the adminiſtration-of the world muſt, in all reſ-" 
pects, be conſiſtent therewith. As the infinitely 
wiſe and good God, who always had the ſame 
regard for the ſouls of men that he has now or 
ever will, has,notwithſtanding, ſuffered the truths, 
which he himſelf had originally deliver'd to man- 
kind, to be in ſome years after the flood, diſ- 

figured by the groſs and abominable errors of 


idolatry and ſuperſtition, he has likewiſe ſuffer d 


the covenant ſeal'd with the blood of Chriſt to'be 
defaced by endleſs corruptions. Nor could he 
totally prevent it without acting inconfiſtently 
with his plan of creation. For, if he had acted 
upon a plan that would adequately expreſs his 
infinite power, we ſhould not underſtand the 
order, the ceconomy, or the wiſdom of his opera- 
tions. But as he condeſcended, in the work of 
creation, to our limited, but bree capacities for 
our inſtruction and benefit, he has likewiſe con- 
deſcended to the Tame in the work of redemption. 
Hence this pretended infallibility would be a plain 
contradition in the preſent” ſyſtem of things 
a "mM conſequently, 


| 110 
conſequently, there is no other judge of contro- 
verſies but the light of reaſon; and this our ad- 
verſaries tacitly admit by their practice. For by 
their labours to explain even the myſteries of re- 
ligion they appeal to every man's' private reaſon 
or judgment; and, therefore, they own in praclice 
that every man has a tribunal erected in his own 
breaft, a living oracle that he is to conſult and 
be guided by: and that reaſon is the firſt foun- 
dation of all knowledge, the laſt ſtandard of our 
judgment, and the ſupreme tribunal to which 
all appeals are, and from 5 none can be 
mee 
Upon the whole then it appears, that this 
| pretended. infallibility muſt have been ſuggefted 
by Satan, as it has been an inexhauſtible ſource 
of factions, animoſities and perſecutions ; and 
that there muſt be ſeveral Religions under the 
denomination of Popery. For, the partizans of 
the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil muſt. ſay, 
that the infallibility ſet up by them is ſpecifically 
different from the papal infallibihity, which they 
look upon as chimera. '- Nay the French ſuffer 
none to take degrees in their univerſities till they 
firſt ſalemnly diſclaim the Pope's infallibilty. The 
ignorant people muſt have another rule of faith 
Vviz. their own private judgment ſuch as it is; 

4 for they underſtand no more of: thoſe diſputes 
about infallibility than the inhabitants of the 
Marian Wands do any language in the world 
but e own. To allege the authority of their 

5 | | reſpective 
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5 
reſpective paſtors would be multiplying the rules 
ſtill; for, every ſuch paſtor is, confeſſedly, fal- 
lible. How then can they, without flagrant 
oppreſſion, exerciſe an abſolute juriſdiction over 
men's judgments and conſciences ? Surely every 
pretender may ſay, what Mahomet did: believe 
your prophet and believe your God f. 


I examined the ſcriptures, and found that, as 


gow, w>'#/ 


they did not contain all that is neceſſary to ſal- 
vation. For, as ſcripture was divinely inſpired, 


it muſt have been executed by the directions of 
infinite wiſdom ; therefore it muſt ſufficiently an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which it was inſpired ; 


- otherwiſe, we ſhould impute to the all-wiſe God 
what every man of common ſenſe would be 


aſhamed of. In a word, I found that to deny 


the ſufficiency of ſcripture for the purpoſe of 


B 2 ſalvation, 


+ He that will not hear the Church Jet him be looked upon as 
an Heathen and Publican; therefore, ſay the Romaniſts, the Church 
is infallible. He that would not hear the Scribes and Phariſees in 
Moſes's chair, was to be looked upon as an Heathen and Publican; 
therefore the Scribes and Phatiſees were infallible. He that will not 
allow that the Civil power has a right to ſentence any one to die, is to 
be looked upon as an Heathen and Publican; therefore the Civil 
power is infallible. Whoever reſiſteth the power or the Civil ma- 
giſtrate, reſiſteth the ordinance of God, and they that reſiſt ſhall re- 
ceive to themſelves damnation “: therefore the Civil magiſtrate is in- 


fallible. There is not one argument o cheirs but may thus be retort- 
ed upon themſelves. : NL a on | 


®* Romans 13. 2. 
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ſalvation, would be to ſuperſede its divine au- 


thority, and to turn the whole into Prieſt- craft. 


Hence I concluded, that every man has an invio- 


lable right to read the ſcriptures and inform him- 
ſelf, as well as he can, of what they contain. 
And, -tho' he ſhould miſtake the meaning of 
thoſe divine oracles, yet, if he be ſincere, and 


co- operates with whatever meaſure of light and 


grace he is poſſeſſed of, his error will never be 
| imputed; and he will be ſaved by virtue of his 


honeſt intention as well as thoſe of the beſt un- 


derſtanding ; for it is the intention that judges 
all men. Widquid agunt Domines intent io judicat 
omnes. 75 


That the ſcriptures are often oerterted and | 


" abuſed, I grant. Vet this is no reaſon that peo- 
ple ſhould be deprived of the uſe of them. Meat 
and drink are abuſed daily, is that a reaſon that 
people ſhould be debarred of the uſe of meat and 
diink? Free will gave birth to all moral evil; 

is that a reaſon that God ſhould have created man 
without free-will? Scripture is the covenant that 
God has eſtabliſhed with all mankind ; therefore 
every man has an equal right to examine and 
know what it is. But, tho' God has condeſcended 
to ſpeak to us, by this'covenant, in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſufficiently: anſwers the purpoſes of our 
inſtruction and happineſs, yet there are ſome 
things in it that tranſcend all human compre- 


henſion. And, indeed, if there was nothing in 
it ſo dark, ſo profound as never to be compre- 
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SA henfively fathomed by human wit and penetra- 
» tion, there weuld be nothing in it worthy of the 
infinite wiſdom of him that ſpeaks. For ſuch 
is the perverſeneſs of our tempers, that the more 
eaſy and familiar any thing is, the more we are 
apt to deſpiſe it. The cleareſt truth when it be- 
comes familiar to the mind, is apt to abate of it's 
original ſpirit and influence. Therefore, there 
are, as there ought to be, . ſome things in Scrip- 
ture that are fit, by their obſcurity, to exereiſe 
| our faith; by their ſublimity, to excite our 
curioſity and attention ; and, by their depth, 
to employ, nay exhauſt, all our labours and con- 
templation. The caſe of invincible ignorance 
is infinitely more practical than the Popiſh divines 
are willing to admit. The Patriarch Jacob is 
allowed to have been in the caſe with regard to 
Leab his ſiſter- in- law, as alſo the Patriarch 
Judah with regard to Tamar his daughter- in- 
law; yet, one might think it were an eaſy mat- 
ter for them to remove it; and till they are ex- 
cuſed, becauſe they had no doubt upon them 
about the matter. It is not poſſible that Crea- 
tures endued with free will ſhould all 447 or think 
uniformly in 'every reſpect. Such an abſolute 
uniformity is incompatible with the ſyſtem of 
Creation which 1 is a kind of tranſcript of the 
infinite i of the perfections of the Crea 
tor. 5 

Upon 1 inquiry into the final cauſe of Religion 
in enen al, I found that the happinels « of man is 
the 


. 
the centre of all R eligion; that his temporal 


| happineſs is unattainable without moral recti- 
tude; that, as no duty can be required from him 


but for his wn good, this rectitude muſt be his 


principal duty; and, therefore, that it muſt be 
the immediate end of both Religion and polity, 
1 diſcovered that, without a deviation from this 
rule of moral rectitude, there would be no need of 
any lem religious or political, for the law was 
added becauſe of tranſgreſſions; that, as Political 
inſtitutions are, in the order of things, prior 
to the religious, it is the prerogative of the civil 
power to puniſh tranſgreſſions; and, therefore, 
that the church has no right to exerciſe any 
penal authority, but according as ſhe f is 143 855 
ered by the ſtate. 
I found it was plain from the nee of our 
Saviour's life, that he took more pains to eſtab- 
Th the maxims of moral truth than he did to ex- 
plain the myſteries and theory of Religion; that 
this is the path he has marked out for us thro' 
which he was to conduct us tolife everlaſting; that 
Religion, abſtracted from this e end, would be 
no more than a ſyſtem of idle ceremonies ; that, 
therefore it muſt be the touch-ſtone of Religion; 
and, conſequently, that, as the merit of all Re- 
ligion riſes in proportion. fo it's fitneſs for pro- 
moting this end, the Chriſtian Religion excels 
all the eben: inſtitutions that ever appeared 
in the world. 
* found alſo that, as ſelf-preſervation is the 
firſt 
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4 Y law of un the firſt moving principle 
in the human conſtitution, civil government 
E muſt, of courſe, be prior to the eccleſiaſtical. 
Hence I concluded that the latter was inſtituted 
to reinforce the former; that, conſequently, the 
church muſt be ſubordinate to the temporal 
Prince; that he is her viſible head; and that 
ſhe cannot warp from this ſubordujation with- 
out running excentrick to the end of her inſtitu- 
tion. | | 
I found likewiſe, that: an a ppc 
| ſupremacy would at leaft, in our fallen ſtate, be 
contrary to the order of infinite wiſdom, as is 
evident by the confuſion and deſolation that 
would unavoidably enſue upon ſuch a monarchy. 
Hence I concluded that an univerſal ſpiritual ſu- 
premacy is contrarty to the order of church in- 
ſtitution; that therefore, all national Chriſtian 
churches are, by right divine, as independent of 
each other as their reſpective civil - eftabliſh- 
ments; that, conſequently, the pretended neceſſi- 
ty of communion, in order to ſalvation, with 
one national, Chriſtian church rather than ano- 
ther, is as groundleſs as the pretended ſupre- 
macy of one over all the reſt ; and, therefore, 
that, that mode of government, where the church 
only ſeconds the ſtate in temporals, and where 
mental liberty walks hand in hand with civil 
liberty and property, is not only the moſt per- 
fect conſtitution in the world, but alſo that 
* 
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which truly: correſponds with the intent of 4 
creation of free being. 

Here I found, that our Aber uber are 2555 
miſtaken for want of a clear and preciſe idea of 
the nature and deſign of church- inſt itution. 
They ſay, it is with the church as with every 
policed ſtate or common- wealth, there muſt be 
a Supreme Judge in the one as independent as 
in the other. But this is abſolutely falle ; for, 
the church is not a perfect community in tempo- 
ral concerns, in that light ſhe is only a ſubject 

'or member of the community; ſhe is as ame- 
nable to the ftate in temporal matters, as any 
other ſubject: ſhe was inſtituted to aſſiſt the 
ſtate by word and example under the additional 
ſanction of eternal rewards and puniſhments. 
If Chriſt had deſigned | the church to be a per- 


fect community in ſpirituals and temporals, with 
a. ſupreme viſible head diſtin from the tempo- 


ral Prince, he would not be the God of peace and 
order, but the author of diſcord and confuſion; 
as two perfect communities, in one and the ſame 
eſtabliſnment, would be at perpetual inteſtine 
war with each other. Such is the depravity of 
human nature, that every particular ſociety of 
men, who think themſelves independent by their 
conſtitution, will be always watching with a 
jealous eye, to ſeize upon every opportunity. for 
eſtabliſhing their intereſts and aſſerting their pre- 
tended rights and privileges even at the expence 
of the public peace and tranquili y. 

\ I found 


— 
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1 found upon further enquiry that Religion 


z the vital principle of ſocial and civil life, the 
bond of ſociety, the ornament and glory of the 
creation, the ſun-ſhine of the human mind, a liv- 


ing image of the Divinity itſelf drawn upon the 
ſoul of man. Hence it follows that, as God is 


| | love, Religion without charity is but a lifeleſs 


carcaſs; that Religion needs no foil but it's own 
evidence; that when Religion ceaſes to be free 
it ceaſes to be right; that to obtrude Religion 


upon the world by coercion gives room for ſuſ- 
8 picion; that fire and fagot and ſuch other in- 


ſtruments of compulſion for Religion's ſake are 


| fure marks of error and falſhood. It was by 


ſanguinary laws and perſecutions that the hea- 
then ſuperſtitions were upheld, which made 
ſome of their wiſe men cry out: what 2 deluge 
of evils has Religion involved the world in! It was 


with fire and ſword that the carnal doctrines of 


the Koran were propagated ; and I appeal to the 
hiſtory of paſt ages if the ſoil of Chriſtendom 
has not been as much imbrued with human gore 
for Religion's ſake as ever the Pagan or Muham- 
medan was. 

To conclude, I compared the reformation 
with the church unreformed, and found the 
light, they ſtood related to each other in, was 
paralel to the following caſe. A certain man 
deviſed a ſpacious and beautiful garden to his. 


children with proper directions how to cultivate 


and improve it for their ſupport. Thoſe chil- 
: C dren, 


[18] 


dren, . in conformity to. their father' s will, ex- 
erted themſelves 3 in the beginning with the great- 
eſt care and aſſiduity. But, in proceſs of time, 
ſome of them grew ſo lazy that they would not 
work while others were forced to bear the bur- - 
den and heat of the day. When ſome would 
have the artleſs elegance and ſimplicity of their 
father's directions ſtrictly obſerved, they were 
over- xuled by others who were for neu- modelling 
and embelliſhing the garden upon the plan of 
the ſtate and Pageantry they ſaw in their 3 
bours gardens; and, in order to carry their 
point, ſet themſelves up for ſole judges and in- 

terpreters of their father's will, audaciouſly ad- 
2 ding thereto, whatever was thought — ro to 
countenance their deſign, and. perſecuting all 
thoſe that would not comply. At length ſome 
of them, who had. been thus oppreſſed, reſolved 


to ſtemthe torrent of innovation and tyranny, 


and to adhere ſtrictiy to their father's will. Ac- 
cordingly they went to work. and firſt purged 
the will of all corruptions; then cleared a con- 
ſiderable part of the garden of all tranſplanted 
exoticks and noxious weeds; and reſtored. it 
to. it's primitiye ſimplicity, order, and beau- 

t 
95 The Chriſtian church is the reality of the 
foregoing caſe. How then can any of the un- 
reformed church ſay 1 in contradiſtinction to the 
church reformed, that they ſtick, to the old Re- 
1 By ſuch a ſaying they take the ie 
1 


Ls: - 
by the wrong end, and apply the epithet 4% 
W moſt prepoſterouſly. The foil of the garden is 
WW the ſame and common to all: The culture and 
management are different. Whilſt the, ſimple 
original condition of it is, reſtored, and every 
plant, which our heavenly father hath not plan- 
ted, is rooted up, furely that is what alone de- 
ſerves the name of od. But the introduction of 
thoſe plants is a new thing, the date of it is re- 
cent; we can point out the time when thoſe 
innovations were made: and we can trace them 
thro” their ſeveral ſtages and progreſſions to this 
Thus I who was brought up in the Religion of 


wy 
. 
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| perſecution in time paſt now preach. the faith which 
once T deſtroyed. And i t 1s my fervent prayer. | and 
ſhall be my conſtant and earneſt endeavour. that God 
may be glorified in m. 3 „„ 
And as I have now given you, my brethern, . 
of the eſtabliſhed church, this account of my- 
ſelf and the motives of my converſion; I 
truſt that my ſincerity and future conduct will . 
intitle me to ſome degree of your favour. and 
protection. What I am to ſuffer from the reſent- 
ment of thoſe I have left, I have before my 
eyes and am prepared for. - It is unhappily. their 
principle, and they purſue it too uniformly, to 
load with all manner of ſcurrilities all thoſe 
eſpecially Prieſts, who are enlightened enough 
to forſake their errors and become Proteſtants. 
it they would hear me 1 would expoſtulate with 
C 2 them 


' _ unchriſtian a ſpirit they are acted by. Do we 4 
ceaſe to be men? Do we forfeit all right to hu- 
manity as ſoon as we become, what they are plea- 


mently envy our eſtabliſnment every acceſſion 
of ſtrength or credit, as to give us reaſon to ſuſ- 


loyal to a Proteſtant government? That is 2 
ſuſpicion which, if Chriſtianity be too weak, 


ſhould have influence enough to put them upon 
| their guard againſt. 


Popery is eſtabliſhed, there is no other Religion 
allowed, in any degree. In France, it is true, 


caſt, Proteſtants, who are extremely numerous 


congregation ſent to the Gallies. And yet this is 
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them in meckneſs and brotherly love, and be- 
ſeech them to conſider how unbecoming, how 
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ſed to call Hereticks ? Or is it that they ſo vehe- ; | 
pect that it is impoſſible for them to be ſincerely 


common prudence and policy, one would think, 


For God's ſake let them look round the world, 
and compare their condition with thoſe who differ 
frem the national Religion in other parts. In. 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and moſt parts where 


where the Romiſh Religion is of a more liberal] 


do meet together for the worſhip of God ; but, 
even there, it is with the EM yt privacy and cau- 
tion, and ſometimes with great danger, the Mi- 


niſters, if apprehended, being hanged, and the 


the condition Proteſtants are reduced to by the 
arbitrary repeal of the edict of Nantz, a public 
law ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner, and de- 
e perpetual and irrevocable. What confu- 

„ _ Noi 
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ſion and diſtreſſes, what blood-ſhed and devaſta- 
tion, doth not the violent and ſanguinary ſpirit 
of Popery occaſion at preſent in Poland, in hopes 
of deſtroying the legal, eſtabliſhed privileges of 
Proteſtants; whereas thoſe of the Romiſh com- 
munion here have the full, free, public, and un- 
envied exerciſe of their Religion? The diſabling 
laws are intended, not for a perſecution of their 
Religion, or their perſons, but for a ſecurity to 

the eſtabliſhed Religion and government. It 1s 
only a miſconduct on their part that can give force 
to thoſe laws to hurt them. At preſent they lie 
_ dormant, and I pray God they may always do ſo, 
' which is the univerſal deſire of all true Proteſtants. 
Why then this wrath, this envy, and reſentment 
againſt Proteſtants? And, after all, what is this 
Religion at the bottom, that they are inflamed 
with all this furious zeal for? Is it in fact any 
thing more than a revival or refinement of the 
groſſeſt errors of Paganiſm? Let any man of 
competent knowledge take a review of paſt ages, 
and he will find a ſurprizing affinity and reſem- 
blance of allegorical habits, myſtical rites, pro- 
ceſſionary ceremonies, &c. between Popery and 
_ Heatheniſm. Tdolatry and ſuperſtition were 
brought forth by Ignorance, and nurſed by cre- 
dulity and avarice. The prieſts, who were in 

the beginning conſcious enough of the popular 
miſtakes, countenanced the ignorant people in 
their deluſion to ſerve their own views; and, at 
laſt, modelled Religion into what would beſt 
| pleaſe 


| Ia 

pleaſe the imaginations of the vulgar, a ſyſtem 
of pompous, but myſtical and ſuperſtitious page- 
Heatheniſm fell at laſt from adoring all and every 
part of the univerſe, to adore in a manner nothing 
at all, by degenerating into the ridiculous doctrines 
of Aſtrology, whereby all Religion and piety were 
utterly ſubverted. Chriſtianity, in like manner, 
wherever Popery prevails, has degenerated into 
puerile, mimical, ſuperſtitious forms and practices 
of Religion, too well known to need to be men- 
tioned; but it is of ſome conſequence to obſerve, 
that they are all of heatheniſh extraction. That 
being ſo, I think I may appeal to every impartial, 

thinking Papiſt, who ſeriouſly reflects upon what | 
I have ſaid, whether he would not chuſe, of two | 
extremes, to be of the plain, ſimple Religion of 
Nature alone, and turn Deiſt rather than remain 
as he is. But, thanks be to God, neither ſide of 
the alternative is neceſſary. Happily there is a 
* Nay the fundamental principle of all religious truth, is utterly ſub- 
verted by the ſpirit of Popery. For the main argument, urged by 
Dirines againſt thoſe who ſay that Religion is nothing but frm, goo 
| and ftate-policy, is, that the happy effects of it could never be accom- 
pliſhed by a lie; or, in other words, that it is a contradiction in the 
nature of things, that the peace and happmeſs of mankind could be 
more effectually promoted by falſhood than by truth. Now the force 


of this argument is deſtroyed by the pretended intent of the pious frauds, 
c. that are practiſed in the Church of Rome, which is to revive and 
keep up a ſpirit of devotion and religion among the people. This has 
been alledged not long ago by a prieſt M G=——nP:P:of 
S—v—l—m—s in this province, who endeavoured, upon that plea, 
to juſtify himſelf for ſuffering fome enthuſiaſts to depoſe at his altar, 
that they had ſeen, in a viſion, a great many Proteſtants in Hell, and 

a great many Papiſts in Purgatory, but no Proteſtants, | 


» . 
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church, ready to receive him, which is eſtabliſhed 
en ſound principles of reaſon, and genuine Chriſ- 
5 tianity A church that diſplays reaſon and reve. 
lation in their true light; that aſſerts the privi- 
W lcges and dignity of the one, without derogating 
from thoſe of the other; that points out the pro- 
per end of each, viz. the happineſs of mankind 
in this world as well as in the next. Ina word, 

a church which teaches that reaſon was the firſt 
rule of conduct given to man; that revelation 
= was ſupplied to direct and aſſiſt it's motions, and 


W rectify it's miſtakes ; and, therefore, that who- 


ever believes the Creatiba as related by Moſes, 
muſt believe the Redemption as related by the 
Evangeliſts; and, conſequently, that the Author 
of the Creation is the Author of our Redemption. 
A Church, of courſe, whoſe doctrine is that 
which was brought from Heaven by the Son of 
the living God, and ſecond perſon of the Glorious 
Trinity, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all glory, power and 
majelly, now and for evermore. 
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DISSERTATION 

RR Þ ND 
The Conformity of Popery with Paganiſm, 


FT is an inconteſtible fact that the Heathens, 
1 by worſhipping idols or images, dead men 
| and women &c. were guilty of groſs and abomi- 
nable errors. That this Heatheniſh worſhip has 
been adopted by the Church of Rome will ap- 
pear by comparing the doctrines and practices 
of both with each other. I ſhall begin with 
Image- worſhip as that was the firſt introduction 
of idolatry and ſuperſtition into the world. 
The Romaniſts ſay that, tho' they bow or 
| Eneel before Images, yet ſuch adoration or wor- 
; ſhip is only relative in as much as they refer it 
to the prototypes or originals; that they aſk 
nothing of thoſe Images, nor put any confidence 
in them; and that they pay them no more ado- 
ration than we do to the Lord's Supper or to the 
King, &c. Now that the Heathens endeavoured 
by the ſame or the like reaſons, to palliate the 
abſurdity of their Image worſhip, and to per- 
ſuade the world that it was only a relative ho- 
nour they paid to their idols, will appear by the 
following arguments. | 


15. We 
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1. We learn from Origen, Armbius, Lactan- 
gius and others, that the Heathen philoſophers, 


W who ſtood up as advocates for Paganiſm after 


chriſtianity had made it's appearance in the 


1 worid, maintained that their Idol-worſhip was 


only relative, being ukimately referred to the one 
ſupreme God; that the worſhip paid to the Sun, 
for inſtance, was only fymbolical, as that was 

the moſt glorious Image of the deity; that Ima- 

ges ought to be worſhipped becauſe they were ſo 
many repreſentations of the Divinity; that there 
could be no Religion where there were no altars 
nor Images; and, conſequently, that the Chriſ- 


tian Religion, às it had neither was only fiction 


* 
* 


and impoſture. 


Celſiu, as Origen tells us, & ſpeaks thus: who 
believes that our Idols are ſo many Gods? they 
are only ſo many ſymbols of the Divinity; and 
we do not adore them but in honour of 
God 8 12555 
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_ © Lib. VI. Contra Gentes. In which book we find the following 
words, whereby it evidently appears that the very palliations, which 
are made uſe of by the Romaniſts at preſent te juſtify their Image- 
worſhip, were . by the Heathens in Arnobius's time. Sed 


erras, inquit, laberis ; nam neque nos era neque auri argentique © 
materias, neque alias quibus Jpn eonfiunt eas effe per ſe ders & reli» 
gioſa decernimus numina : fed eos in his colimus eoſque veneramur ques 
dedicatio infert ſacra & fabrilibus effitit inbabitare fimulachris. 
Again : Illud etiam dicere fimulachrorum alſertores folent—non ig- 
norafſe antiquos nibil habere numinis figna, neque ullum om nino ineſſe 
bis ſenſum, ſed propter indomitum atque imperitum vulgut, que pars in 
populis atque in civitatibus maxima ſary ea concilioque for- 
maſſe ; ut velut quadam ſpecie objecta his numinum abjicerent aſperi- 
tatem metu: arbitratique preſentibus ſeſe ſub diis azere, fucta impia 
_ deponerent, et adbumana officia morum immutatiane tranſirent. 
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29. Plato, \Ariflotle, Maximus Tyrins and others 


ſay, that it was a wiſe thing to contrive Images 
to help een infirmity, and to remind the ig- 


norant people of the objects of devotion and 
Religion; and that they ought to be worſhipped 
as ſo many ſigns or repreſentations of the Divi- 
nity ; and that the\Sun, Moon and Stars were 
to be worſhipped; not as Gods, but as Images 
or, as it were, ſtatues of the Gods. 

Porphyry, as Euſebius tells us, ſays that Images 
drethe books of N And Arnob ius tells us * 
it was uſual with the Hcathens to ſay that the 
ancients were very ſenſible there was nothing 
divine in their Images; that they had no feeling 
nor underſtanding; and, ſtill that they were a 
wiſe and wholeſome inſtitution as they ſerved to 
ſoften and reform the rude and ignorant by 
placing a repreſentation of the deity before their 
eyes. Hereupon Theodores obſerves, + in his diſ- 
courſe to the Greek Heathens, that the inſtitu- 
tion of Images, far from being wiſe and whole- 
ſome, was rather the work of the Devil, in order, 
by this means, to ſeduce the rude and illiterate 
into the abſurdities of polytheiſm and ſuperſti- 
tion. A juſt remark ! for Jeremy ſays in chap, 
10. that Images are a doctrine of vanities and 
falſhood, and the work of falſhood and errors; 
and are therefore, according to Iſaiah, chap. 2. 
it 9985 for moles and þ bats and ſuch other animals, 


being 


* Lib. 7. Cams . + hw. 7. ad Gid0oe infid, 


£10 ; { 27 ] | * 
| : being nothing but blind works in the: ſelves, 
Upon the whole then it is ſufficiently app.* arent, 
chat the Heathens alledged the ſame reaſons} to 
W juſtify their Image-worſhip, which the Roma- 
WW niſts do to quftify their own. N 
= Now that any worſhip paid to Images, tho' * 


referred even to the true God, is heatheniſh and 
mperſtitious, appears not only from the caſe 
of the Heathens who were convicted of idolatry _ 
and ſuperſtition, tho they pretended to refer 
W their worſhip to the true God, but alſo from the 
W caſe of the Iſraelites, Exod. 32. who were guilty 
of idolatry, and puniſhed accordingly, for wor- 
ſhipping the golden calf, tho' this worſhip was 
only relative and referred even to the true God. 
That it was only relative appears from the con- 
text. For, as ſoon as this golden idol was 
| finiſhed, the Iſraelites eried out: this is thy God, 
| O! Iſrael, who brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt, i, e, this ſignifies, this ſymbolizes, this 
1s, to you, a medium of worſhip to adore that 
God who brought you out of Egypt. Accord- 
ingly we find that Aaron praclaimed the next 
day a feaſt unto the Lord, and: offered ſacrifices 
to him on an. altar built before this idol. 
The Romaniſts own it was in honour of the 
true God here called Jehovah, that the feaſt was 
celebrated ; but deny it was the true God that 
was meant by the word elohim the name given 
to the idol by a metonymy. Who then but the 
true God brought the Iſraelites out . Egypt? 
2 it 
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it was Ye true God that was honoured by the 
feaſt I, the preſence of the idol; therefore it was 
the Vive God that was ſignified by it. Tho' the 
Werd elehim be in the plural number it muſt be 
anderſtood here in a ſingular fenſe as it is in 
ſeveral other parts of ſcripture ; there are other 
languages beſide the Hebrew where the plural 
number is often uſed to fignify a ſingle perſon. 
Add to this that Nehemiah chap. . expreſſed the 
meaning of the Iſraelites, on this occaſion, in the 
ingular number. 
The Hraclites had been bred in a country 
fond of ſymbols, where they uſed to ſee one 
thing repreſented by another; and where the 
ſymbolical pageantry, was carried to ſuch excefs 
that no religious duty was performed without it. 

Had they imagined that this calf, they had 
made themſelves, had been the God of their fa- 
thers, the God that brought them out of Egypt, 
or any God at all, their folly would have been 
utterly inconſiſtent with our notion of the ra- 
tonal nature of man. They would have been 
= abſolutely incapable of all moral and civil go- 
* vernment; and could only be accounted idiots 
| or madmen. Nay they would have been guilty 
of an unexampled ſtupidity; for the Heathens 
never worſhipped, nor looked upon any want 
| ue * in itſelf as a God. They indeed 
- Worſhipped 


5 + Zeb Eloheika ther bent mimitzraim. This is thy God who 
mage "thee aſcend from Migzzaim ; i, e, who ow thee out of 


Egypt. 


#4 [29] 
5 e ed all the parts of nature, either becauſe 
they were the Symbols or Images of the Gods, 
or becauſe they were the reſidence or temples of 
the Gods, or becauſe they were the body or 
parts of the body of the ſupreme God, or as 
ſome thought ſo many parts or powers of the 
= Divinity to which th ey gave the ſeveral appel- 
WS lations of particular Gods and Goddeſſes. - For, 
St. Auſtin ſays it was the attributes and proper- 
ties of the true God that were worſhipped by 
the Heathens under the notions of Gods and 
Coddeſſes. But tho they were divided in their 
W notions of thoſe Gods and Goddeſſes (for ſome 
of them did, certainly, worſhip deified men and 
W women) yet they never worſhipped any inant- 
mate thing as a God. 
Upon the whole then it appears, that any 
religious worſhip paid to God or any other be- 
ing, by means of Symbols or Images, is ido- 
latrous and ſuperſtitious. For which reaſon 
Moſes + abſolutely interdicted, by the word 
phefel, the worſhipping of any carved or gra- 
ven Images; and, by the word zemunoh in the 
ſame verſe, any Image or likeneſs whatſoever. 
| Hence the diſtinction is nugatory. and frivolous 
which the Romaniſts make between hau fhalt 
got make a graven Image, and thou ſhalt, uot make tg 
thy /e if, or unto thee a graven Image, what differ- 
ence is there between take @ wife and tae. to thee | 
a c,, 
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& wife? Such chicaning is but grapling at a bul- 
ruſh to fave themſelves from being drowned. 
The Romaniſts ſay that they don't pray to 
Images, nor afk any thing of them, nor put any 
confidence in them.+--This indeed is throwing 
duſt in people's eyes. In the hymn they ſing to 
the Crucifix they haye theſe words: © Crux ave 
Shes unica---auge pits E.tiriom, reiſque dona Veniam. 
Was there more than this ever ſaid to any 


Heathen Idol? could there be more ſaid even to 3 


God himſelf ? Is there nothing aſked here of this 
Image of our Saviour Crucified ? Is there no 
confidence repoſed in it? The Croſs is here ſa- 
luted with : hail ! long may you live and proſper Ge. 
for, all theſe ſalutations are implied in the He- 
brew word ave ; ſalutations that cannot without 
a palpable abſurdity be addreſſed to any but a ra- 
tional being. ' How can the wood of the Croſs be 
our only hope ? How can it increaſe our righte- 
ouſneſs or forgive us our fins? A bit of a ſtick or 
ſtone to be our only hope and to forgive us our 
ſins? Riſum tencatis amici! | 
But, to complete the mummery, the worſhip of 
latria is ordered by the Church of Rome“ to be 
paid to the Croſs. Then the Croſs mult be ano- 
ther God as the worſhip of {atria is the higheſt 
worſhip that can be paid to God himſelf. And 
as the Croſs is only an Idol or Image the Crucis 
latria maſt be lablatria. 
| HF 

® See the ſecond 3 of Nice, Thomas of Aquin, Bellarmin, 
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of an inferior order which was the” 
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If they ſay; as the old Heathens did upon a 
ſimilar occaſion; that it is only a relative honour, 
W 4 latria in afl inferior degree, they pay to the 
cCroſs; beſide that this is the very Idolatry the 
Heathens were guilty of and that the Iſraelites 
were puniſhed for, it will follow, let them call it 
by what names they pleaſe of dulia or hbyperdulia, 
that the Angels and Saints are Vorſhipped with 
the ſame latria but in an infer} r degree; and, 
therefore, that they are worſhippihi as Gods but 
Tt ROT of the 


| Heathens, 
If they ſay that the worſhip paid to FAtigels aud 
Saints is ſpecifically different from that which is 
paid to God, there will be more than one God 
{till, for God and the Croſs are two as diſtin 
objects as any in all nature. Therefore, as the 
latria, that is due to God, is ordered to be paid to 
the Croſs, it muſt terminate in an object as diſtinct 
from God as any thing in the univerſe. Conſe- 
quently, if it be paid to the Croſs in an equal 
degree, the Croſs is worſhipped as a God equal 
with the God of Heaven. Burt, if in an inferior 


degree, then the Croſs is worſhipped as a God of 
inferior rank, which 1s the very dilemma the old 


Heathens were reduced to. Therefore, when they 
ſay they do not intend, by their worthip, to com- 
mit ſuch Idolatry and Superſtition they are no 
more to be believed than a man who runs another 
thro' the body and declares he did not mean to 
take away his life. Of two contrary volitions 

that 
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that which is carried into execution excludes 
the other. What would become of our laws if 
ſuch ſelf juſtifications were once received ? It is 
rare to find a criminal that does not t chooſe to 
| traverſe rather than ſubmit. | 

As Rome Pagan + was for a long time pho 
Starues of Images, yet adopted them at laſt. it was 
even ſo with Rone Chriftian . But accortling as 
ſhe adopted arte enforced this worthip the met 
with oppoſition At laſt Conſtantine Biſtiop of Nacolia 
in Pbrygia, wit the Emperors Leo Iſaurus, Conſiur- 
tinus Copronymus, Leo 4, with feveral others, and 
& Council of 338 Biſhops aſſembled at Conſtanti- 
nople arm. 754, oppoſed this innovation and 
broke down all the Images they could meet with, 
for which they were called Jconoclajis or Image- 
breakers. But ſuch was the growing power of 
Rome at this time that all efforts for a reforma- 
tion proved abortive. For, the Fope ſet all his I 
engines to work, and in thirty three years time 
afjembled a council at Nice, where the deerces 
of Conſtantinople were reſcinded, and all the 
Image- breakers anathematized. 
Now, tho' the decrees of this council were 
fo monſtrous that they were oppoſed and con- 
demned by a council held by Charlemain King 
of France and Emperor of the Weſt at Frank- 
fort an. 794. where even ſome of the Italian 
Biſhops affiſted ; by another held at Paris an. 824. 

e 


+ Vid. Plutarch in vita Num. Pomp. Vatronem & c. f Otig· cor 
e eee Arno Min. Fel. LaQtant. &c. | 
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by the Britiſh Churches, and by ſeveral Crowned 
Heads, Biſhops and Divines ; yet it is the Nicene 

Doctrine that the Church of Rome maintains to 

W this day. It was decreed in this Council (of 

Nice) that the ſame worſhip that was paid to the 

W Prototypes ſhould be paid to their Images. Con- 
ſtantine, Biſhop of Conſtance, cried out in the 

aſſembly: © I pay Images the fame worſhip that 
is due to the life-giving Trinity; and I anathe- | 
matize whoever refuſes to do Mewes as Ida 
Mareion and Manes,” This was the voice of the 
whole Council. 

To palliate this worſhup, the Roms fay, 
that it was only a. relative honour that was 
decreed by thoſe Biſhops, and that they offer no 
other to Images. But, beſide, that ſuch relative 
honour or worſhip is idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, 
as I have already demonſtrated, I ſay it was an 
abſolute worſhip that was decreed, and is ſtill 
paid, to Images. If it was only a retative ho- 
nour that they pay to the Croſs, for inſtance 
when they adore it, their meaning for theſe 
words: Hail ! O Holy Croſs, our only hope ! &c. would 
be: Hail! O Jeſus Chriſt our only hope] Sc. But this 
is not their meaning; for, beſide that they know 
the Croſs is not Jeſus Chriſt, and that a man, 

who means Paul and calls James, muſt forget 
his meaning, or 1s trifling or doating ; if any man 

| ſhould, when they are 1 the Croſs in Po- 
piſh Countries, ſay: Ave Fe eſu Chriſte ſpes unica in- 
ſtead of: Aue crux ſpe 2 he would be clapped 
= into 
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into 1 Inquiſition or elſewhere, and be 8 | 
for hereſy ; which ſhews it is to the Croß itſelf 

they pay their worſhip. 
This is confirmed by their manner of worſhip. 
They look upon the Hoſt to be Jeſus Chriſt 
the true God, and they adore it accordingly. 
Nom there is no worſhip that they offer to the 
Hoſt, but they offer to Images. For they proſ- 
trate themſelves before them, they pray to them, 
they deck and adorn them with flowers &c. they 
_ crown. them, they light tapers, they offer incenſe, 
they fix them upon their altars, they carry them 
in proceſſion, they go on pilgrimage to viſit 
them, they kiſs, them, they adore them. Thoſe 
abuſes are ſo palpable, ſo ſhocking, that ſeveral 
of the Popiſh Divines themſelves have cried out 
loudly againſt them. Ludovivives, a Spaniſh 
Divine, owns, * that he is ſhocked: to ſee the ſame 
worſhip. offered to the Creature and the Creator. 
He ſays, he does not ſee what difference there is 
between the Chriſtians and the Heathens in this 
reſpect. 11. Polydore 4 irgil ＋ looks upon it to be, 
at leaſt, next to a flagrant impiety. Gregory of 
Neoceſarea ſays, that the Pagan Religion was the 
mother of Images and Image-worſhip. Euſebius 
in the ſeventh book of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
ſays, on occaſion of a Statue of our Saviour with 
the woman that he cured of the bloody flux, 
which was to be: ſeen in his time in the city 
MF Saane, that it was a Pag an cuſtom. George 


Caſander, 
7 5 I Joy de Civ. Dei 1 6. + Dei invent. rerum lib, 0. 5 
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| caſendr, a Popiſh Divine, owns candidly, ! in his 
conſultation, addreſſed to the Emperors Ferdinand 
and Maximilian, on the ſubject of the contro- 
verſies between the Papiſts and Proteſtants, that 
the Church of Rome has copied after the Hea- 
thens in this reſpect. The thing is too clear, 
ſays he; Image- worſhip is carried to extrava- 
gance and ſuperſtition; t the people of our Reli- 
gion are nothing inferior to the old Heathens in 
making, adorning, and worſhipping Images.” 
Agobard, about the year 835, Archbiſhop of Lyons, 
ſays in his book againſt. pictures and Images, 
that we onght not to worſhip any Image of 
God but that which is God himſelf, i. e, his eter- 
nal Son. Claudius Biſhop of Turin with ſeve- 
ral others, oppoſed and condemned the uſe of 
Images. It is in vain therefore for the Ro- 
maniſts to ſay, that the Council of Nice was con- 
demned only for decreeing, as it was thought 
an abſolute worſhip to be paid to Images; for 
all worſhip of Images, private maſſes, Pilgri- 
mages, invocation of ſaints and angels, prayers 
in an unknown tongue, human traditions, pre- 
tended viſions and miracles &c. were condemned 
by Charlemain, and ſeveral others. 
That the diſtinction of Image-worſhip into 
abſolute and relative is illuſory, appears alſo from 
the miracles. and extraordinary virtues they aſ- 
cribe to Images. John Damaſcen, one of the 
moſt noted bigots of the eighth century, ſays, that 
3 En loft his arm he prayed to the Image of 
| 85 E 2 the 
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the Virgin Mary to have it-reſtored, and that it 1 
was accordingly on the very day it had been cut 
off. It is ſaid, in the life of Thomas of Aquin, 


that the Crucifix approved of his work by ſay- 
1n g=. Bene ſcripfiſti de me Tboma. Cæſarius, who 


was Biſhop of Arles in the beginning of the fixth 


century, tells us a ſtory of a man who, having 
made a compact with the Devil, prayed to the 


Image of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus 
in her arms, to forgive him his crime ; the Vir- 


gin forgave him; but the child looked ſour at 

him and turned 1 off; then the Virgin ſaid, 

« O! My dear child, forgive that poor man; 

the child refuſed it. Then ſhe placed him upon 
the Altar, and proſtrating herſelf at his feet, ſaid: 

WY My dear child, forgive that man for my ſake ;” 


the child then took up his mother, and faid : 


LOL forgive him.” 


In the acts of the Council of Nom, we cond 70 | 


5 following ſtories, A woman of Ceſarea in Paleſ- 


tine was ſtruck with convulſions for laughing at 


the Image of St. Anaſtaſius; but as ſoon as ſhe 


begged pardon of the Image, ſhe was cured. A 


Jew once ſtuck a Crucifix with a knife, and 
5 immediately there guſhed out a prodigious quan- 
tity of blood and water, which being gathered 
up ſerved to cure all kinds of diſeaſes. A coun- 


tryman going into a Chapel, and ſeeing the 
Image of the Virgin Mary, ſtruck it with a goad 


he had in his hand, and knocked out one of its 


| 8; but no Jooner was he out of the chapel than 


he 
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he was puniſhed by the Image; for it knocked 
out one of his eyes with the point of his goad, 
which he chanced to. break in ſtriking his 


= oxen. 


We are told that Scotus, ſirnamed the Subtle 
Doctor, was ee with a bow from the Vir- 
W cin's picture, by way of thanks for his learned 
Wn arguments in defence of the immaculate concep- 
tion; that Abbot Gualbert received the like ho- 
nour for pardoning a man who had murdered 
his brother. That Francis Xavier having drop- 
ped a Crucifix in the ſea recovered it by means of 
a fiſh that caught it and came up to the ſhore 
to preſent -it to the Saint. We are told alſo that 
Images have ſhed tears; have ſweated even drops 
of blood ; have diſtilled oil; have ſung and wept 
by turns. We are told likewiſe, that ſeveral of 
thoſe Images were brought from Heaven, for 
inſtance, the Image called Our Lady of Mont- 
ſerrat in Italy, which, they.ſay, was found in a 


dium or Image of Minerva, which Aneas took out 
of the temple of that Goddeſs in Troy, and car- 
ried with him to Italy, was brought or came of 

itſelf from Heaven“. Virgil tells us, that this 
rg 5 Image 


4 


* We read in the life of Numa Pompilius by Plutarch, that that 
Monarch received a Target or brazen Buckler from Heaven, whereby 


the Romans were miraculouſly delivered from a peſtilence, that raged 
zhovghour all Italy. | | 


[39]. 
Image was ſeen to ſweat. Cicero relates the ſame 
thing of the Statue of Apollo at Cumæ in Campania; 
of the Statue of Victory at Capua, and of the Statue 
of Mars in Rome, all in his own time. "Titus 
Livius tells us, that, when the Romans aſked 
the Statue of Juno at Veiæ, whether it would 
conſent to be tranſlated to Rome, it bowed the 
Head and ſaid it was well pleaſed. It was faid of a 
Statueof Mark Anthony that it ſweated blood in the 
timeof the war between Auguſtus and Cleopatra. In 
a word, it 1s recorded of their Idols that they 
 Jpoke, ſang, wept, performed cures and miracles, 
and puniſhed all ſuch as offered them any 1rrever- 
ence. 1 
The Romaniſts, for inſtance St. Francis of 
Sales in his advice to Confeſſors, recommends the 
kiſſing of Images to the people as a preſervative 
againſt fin. It is recorded, by way of encomium 
of their Saints, that they uſed to carry ſeveral 
Images about them, which they kiſſed fo often, 
that they wore them away by dint of Kkifling. 
Nay, they repoſed ſuch confidence in Images, 
that the greateſt comfort they can adminiſter to 
ſick people and criminals; is to preſent a Crucifi 
to them to kiſs. This alſo is a Pagan cuſtom. 
We learn from Scripture, + that it was uſual 
with the Heathens to kiſs their Idols. Among 
the many ſacrileges that Verres was accuſed of by 
Cicero, one was that of having ſtolen a brazen 
Statue of Hercules, whoſe lips and chin had been 
el oi | worn 
Lib. 3. + 1 Kings 19, xviii. Hoſea 13, ii. 
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worn off by the force of kiſſes. And, in St. Auſe. 
/in's days, the Heathens were laughed at by the 
Chriſtians for kiſſing the legs of the horſes that, 
in effigy, drew the Statue of Apollo riding in his 
chariot. 

Altho' it is a 3 of the Deity, and an 
affront to a Being whoſe glorious eſſence is un- 
circumſcribed, to pretend to repreſent him by 
any ſenſible Image whatſoever, as that would be 
forming the glory of the incorruptible God into 
the reſemblance of corruptible man; yet the 
Church of Rome has not only imitated the Hea- 


thens in this, but alſo in the attributes, poſtures, 


and attitudes they gave their idols. 
Saturn was repreſented under the figure of an 
old man, with a ſcythe in his hand; Jupiter with 
horns : Anubis or Mercury, the door-keeper, with 
two faces, 42 key, a wand, a ſerpent, &c. Apollo 

with a ſpear in his hand, killing the dragon; 
Minerva with the moon on her head, a halberxd 
in her hand, and an owl and ſpider by her ſide; 
Bacchus with a Chalice in his hand; Silenus moun- 
ted on an aſs; Neptune with a trident ; Juno with 
a peacock; Pluto accompanied with human 
{kulls ; Orpheus with a harp ; Atlas with a moun- 
tain on his ſhoulders; Vulcan with a hammer; 
Hs, the Queen of Heaven, crowned with the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, and the child Horus in her lap, 
&c. &c. &c. In the Church of Rome, we like- - 
wiſe find God repreſented under the form of an 
old man; the Trinity by three faces riſing one 
8 


[40]. 


out of another; our Saviour by the figure of a 


lamb, a gardener ſhifting his fide from Mary 


Magdalen, &c. the Holy Ghoft by the figure of a 
dove, fiery tongues, &c. the Virgin Mary crown- 


ed Queen of Heaven, with ſtars on her head, 
the moon under her feet, and a child in her lap; 
Maſes with horns ; an Angel called Michael with 


a ſpear in his hand, killing the Devil repreſented 
with horns, jaws, and cloven feet; Thaumatur- 
gus with a mountain on his ſhoulders ; St. Peter 


with keys ; St. Michacl, like old Mercury, gather- 


ing the ſouls together, and conducting them 
with a wand in his hand; St. ohn with a Cha- 


lice; St. James with the ſhells of fiſhes; St. Paul 
with a fword ; St. Cecilia with a harp; St. Pa- 
trick with ſerents ; St. Gertrude with rats; St. 
Genovefa with a candle in her hand, and the De- 


vil at her feet; St. George with a dragon; St. Ca- 
© Fherine trampling her father under her feet; Paul, 


the founder of the order of hermits, with a ra- 
yen bringing him a piece of bread ; Anthony of 
Egypt frightening away the Devil with a Sg 
Thomas of Aquin with Angels girding his Joins 


about to render him inſenſible to all emotions of 


concupiſcence; Athangſius hid in a corner with a 
ſpider ſpinning her web without fide to conceal 
him from the Arian Biſhops ; Anthmy of Padua 


with a mallet in his hand pounding the heads of 


Heretics, and preaching on the ſea ſhore to' the 
fiſhes, who bowed their heads by way of ſaying 
— ! 
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75 4 to every thing he ſaid *, with unnumbered 
W bizarre and groteſque figures, ſuch as ghoſts ap- 
Z pearing with their heads downward, and their 
feet up, &c. '&c. 
= The Heathens uſed to ſet up the Images * 
W their Guardian Deities over their doors, at the 
W corners of their houſes, on their bridges and high 
roads. The ſame is practiſed in the Church of 
Rome by a decree of the abovementioned Coun- 
il of Nice. They are to be ſeen every. where in 
Popiſn countries. 
= The Feathens had ſuch veneration and zeal 
for their idols, that they puniſhed with death 
ſuch as offered them any irreverence. Witneſs 
the account that Pauſanias gives us of a parcel of 
boys who were all ſtoned to death in a town in 
ik for dragging about a little ſtatue of the 
Goddeſs Diana, with a cord about the neck of it. 
This impious and barbarous practice is continu- 
ed in the Church of Rome, where any irreverence 
offered to Images ĩs looked upon to be ſo great 
| a ſacrilege, that it is puniſhed with fire and fag. 
got. Witneſs the account we had, in the news- 
papers not long ago, of one who had been cruelly 
treated in France for trampling on a Crucifix, 
Witneſs alſo the account Beza gives us, in his 
Treatiſe of Images, of one John le Clerc who had 
bis fiſt cut off, and his noſe plucked away with a 
pair of hot pincers, and then was burned alive, 
F | for 
* Zee the Sermon at the end of this Work. | 


x [42] 
for knocking down a little ſtatue that ſtood i in a 

Chapel near Metz. 

Ihe Heathens, notväthſtänding the exotbitant 
veneration they had for their Idols, treated them 
with indignity as often as they miſcarried in any 
expedition. Witneſs the people of Arcadia, who 
_ uſed to revenge their ill ſucceſs in hunting upon 
their God Pan by pelting him with onions. Some- 
times they piſſed upon them, and ſometimes (as 
is practiſed {till in the Eaſt- Indies) they beſmea- 
red them with filth. Images are treated in like 
manner in the Church of Rome. For we learn 

from Molanus, in his Hiſtory of Holy Images, 
Bodinus, in his Demonology, and others, that 
Images are ſometimes dragged into a river or pool 
of water, to oblige them to bring rain, or to pu- 
niſn them for not bringing fair weather; and 
that, on feaſt-days, a table is ſpread, and cove- 
red with flowers, and the Image of the Saint ſet 
upon it; and that if the day offers fair, they 
crown it with thoſe flowers; but ah it rains, they 
cover it with puddle. ke 
Laſtly, the Heathens had a rm of conſecra- 
tion for their Idols or Images, by virtue of which 
they believed thoſe Images became either the bo- 
dies of the Gods, or the reſidence and temples of 
the Gods, or at leaſt that ſome divine virtue or 
power, or ſome particle of the divinity was in- 
fuſed into them, for which they ought to be wor- 
| _—_ 7 ertullian tells the Heathens : : T have no- 
thing 
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. Pauſania in Arcad. 
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bing 5e Lins agai inſt your Images , but that they are. of 
We ſame matter with our frying-pans and 15 5 and 
6 ange their deſtiny: by conſecration. And Minutius 
Alia fays: Bebold 17 (the: Idol) is melted, forged, 
and yet it is not a God. Behold it is gilt, finiſhed,” ö 
erected, and yet it is not a God. Behold! it 15 a- 
= 7nd, conſecrated and wor ſhi 'pped, and then it is a 
= God. As ſoon as any Image was thus conſecrated, 
the congregation were ordered, * by the ſound of 
; bells, or other inſtruments, to fall down and wor- - 
ſhip it. Then + it was carried in proceſſion up- 
on men's ſhoulders, attended with bands of all 
£1 kinds of muſic. Afterwards, the people preſſ ed 
W down on all ſides in order to kiſs it, or to rub their 
W hands or gloaths to it or 3 belonging to 
it. 

The ſame pageantry is obſerved 3 in the click 
s of Rome. There is no honour or virtue aſcribed. 
to their Images, at leaſt in the general, 'till they. 
are conſecrated ; but then, as Thomas of Aquin 
ſays, they acquire ſome ſupernatural or divine vir- 


ſame worſhip that is due to the prototypes they 
are dedicated. to. Accordingly they are decked, 
they are crowned, they are carried in proceſſion 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, as among the old 
Heathens ; and the people proſtrate themſelves 
before them, invoke them, and think themſelves 
happy if they can kiſs chem, or rub, their beads 
or cloaths to them. | © 
. They 
, Daniel 3 + Biruch 6. 1 


tue, for which they are to be honoured with the 


* Proteſtant ever ſay: O bread and wine our only hope, 


precept for worſhipping Images? 


LA 


They impoſe upon us, when they ſay, that we 
ay the ſame worſhip- to the Lord's Supper, and 
to the King, that they pay to Images. Did any 


1 hail end projper ! long may you live in bealth and pi. 
ite! forgive the fins of the guilty, and increaſe he 
righteouſneſs of the pious! There is a poſitive pre- 

cept for receiving the Sacrament, which we muſt 

do in ſome poſture or other of ſitting, ſtanding, 
or kneeling, which laſt poſture we chuſe as being 
more decent, but not more efſ#ntial'than any other: 

We don't order the worſhip of latria'or byperdulia, 

or dulia to be paid to it. But where is the oj 


There is a wide difference between a civil and a 
religious worſhip or honour. "Tis only a civil ho- 
nour we pay to the King, andto each other; but 
it is a religious honour or worſhip they pay to 
Images, as they confeſs themſelves: _ 
Upon the whole, then it is plain, that the Ro- 
maniſts worſhip Images in the ſame ſenſe that the 
old Heathens did; and, confequently, that, as they 
look upon their Hoſt to be the body of God in 
virtue of the conſecration, they alſo look upon. 
| 85 to 922 either the bodies of God, &c. or 


1 


foe It is Aut with theth to 155 that, for 7 ro 
every holy perſon is literally the temple of the 
Holy Ghoſt, as they ſay that there is a Devil 
lodged in every infant” till he 1 is s baptized ; for 

they 
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they breathe thrice upon the infant, and defi 


the Devil to turn out, and give place to the Holy 
Ghoſt the comforter. And, in the order for bu- 


rying the dead, they require of God to depute an 


Angel to guard the grave. Upon which I have 


heard a prieſt, ſome years ago, deſire the people 


round the al to pray to God, _ he Raya 
till the Day of judgment. This lead me to con- 
ſider the worſhip E 

ANGELS and SAINTS. 


"HAT the Church of Rome has, in this 
point as well as in that of Image- worſhip, 


adopted the plan and principles of the old Hea- 
thens, will plainly appear by confronting the doc- 


trines and practices of both. | 
The Platonifts and Pythagoreans held, that there 


are vaſt numbers of intermediate powers dwelling 


in the airy regions between the higheſt æther and 
our earth, by whom our prayers and deſires are 
carried up to the Gods, and to whom the ma- 
nagement of things here below is committed; and 
that to them religious worſhip is to be paid. "They 
even repreſented the worſhipping inferior Deities 


-as an honour done to the Supreme, and found 


fault with thoſe who were for paying their adora- 
tions to the ſupreme. God only. 

Tertullian tells us, in his Apology for the 
Chriſtian Religion, that the notion the genera- 
lity of the Heathens entertained of the Divinity, 
| was 


. 
Was this: 7 be | ſupreme power belongs to one only God, 
but be delegates. the reſt of the Gods to perform his. 
Junction and adminiſter the affairs of the univerſe, 
in ſubordination ta him. The- Court f Heaven is 
like ours upon Earth, where the Emperor or King 
is ſuperiar to. all, and bas certain Minifters and 
Officers appointed 15 the ſeveral departments of the 
adminiſtration, to whom reſpect and bonour is to 
" paid according to their rank and office re r eſpefive- | 
* 
The Philoſopher Cells * ſays, that thoſe who 
worſhip many Gods, do nothing but what is a- 
greeable to the great God, inaſmuch. as it is 
not allowed to worſhip any but ſuch as he has 
qualified for that honour. 

Plato ſays, in the fifih book of his Republis 
that they who die in war, after having g behaved 
with courage and bravery, become holy and ter- 
reſtrial demons, averters of evil, and ; wardians of 
mankind ; and that their ſepulchre es ought to be 
honoured, and nt es dee Ee, as 
demons. 95 n 


„ © S-. 


are certain middle divinities or powers between 
the higheſt Heavens, and the loweſt Earth, by 
whom our prayers and deſerts are conveyed up 
to the Gods. They are called in Greek demons. 
Theſe are the meſſengers who carry the pray 
ers of men to the Gods, and ring back gifts 
from 


DO i . | 4 He flouriſhed in the 2d Century: 
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=_ convey hence prayers, thence ſupplies. 
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from the Gods to men. They go and come to 
They 
are, as it were, interpreters between Gods and 
men, and bearers of ſalutations.“ Nay it was 


a common aſſertion among the Heathens, tha: 


the worſhipping inferior Deities, as well as Ima- 
ges, was neceſſary to help human infirmity, and 
to keep the common people from running into 
atheiſm; and that for the inſtruction of the vul- 
gar, the Gods ought to be repreſented under 


human, and the like forms. And though 
ſome of them, for inftance Plutarch, in his 8 

tiſe de Or. & Id. deny the Gods to have 
been of the human race, and the others endea- 
voured to turn them into allegory, and inter- 
preted them as ſignifying phyſical cauſes, or the 


phænomena of nature, or even the ſeveral at- 


tributes of the Deity; yet, for the reaſons above- 


mentioned, they approved and recommended 
the popular worſhip of dead men and women, 
&c. and looked upon every attempt for a refor- 
mation of thoſe abuſes to be a high degree of 
impiety and prophaneneſs, as tending to the 
utter ſubverſion of all Religion among the peo- 
* 5 
All this has been copied by the Church of 


Rome. She ſays, that the one God who is ſu- 


preme lord and maſter of all, 'is- attended; ho- 


noured, and ſerved by numbers of inferior Deities, 


whom ſhe calls by the ſoft names of Angels and 
Saints, tho ſhe n. calls them Gods too, as 


Drous 
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Wo - Sits Divas Auguſtinus, &c. ſhe ſays, 
they are ſo many meſſengers, interpreters and media- 


tors between God and men, carrying petitions 
to Heaven, &c. ſhe prays to them, and pays them 
religious worſhip ; ſhe conſiders them as ſo many 


guardians of mankind, ſhe honours the ſepulchres 


of the Saints by worſhipping their Relics, &c. 
ſhe has divided the adminiſtration. of the uni- 
verſe into fo many departments; for each of 
which ſhe has appointed one or other of thoſe ſub- 


altern Deities. But the Virgin Mary is the prime 
Miniſter and grand Superintendant of all. She 
4s called 2ycen of Angels and Saints, nay, and of 


the whole univerſe; and, to colle& the whole 


Heathen extravagance into two words, ſhe is 
called mater Dei, the mother of God himſelf, an 


expreſſion that implies a contradiction in the very 


terms; for tho the ſecond perſon of the glorious 
Trinity was hy poſtatically united to the humanity 


of the Meſſias in her womb, ſhe was no more the 


mother of God for that, than any man's mother 
wWhatſoever is the mother of his foul. Nor will 


all their poſtliminous and forced definitions of 
perſonality ever juſtify this Heatheniſh expreſſion. 
What can be more abſurd than ſuch expreſſions 


as theſe: A God was born, a God bungered and 
- thirſted, a God was crucified, a God lied and was 
buried ? Here we find the whole tide of Heathen- 
iſh extravagance pouring upon us at once. This 
extravagance was ſwallowed at a draught by the 
N a Epheſus, who — poor Ne efte- 


rius 


Mm [ 49 ] 
- rius for rejecting thoſe Heatheniſh expreſſions, 
and defined that the Virgin Mary is verily and' 
indeed the mother of God, Vere dicitur ac eſt Dei. 
Para *. , 
W The Heathens had their mother of God, 0 
and mother of all the Gods. 
The Virgin Mary is not only, in like manner, 
called, and believed to be the mother of God; but 
ſne is ſometimes confounded with God himſelf. 
For, tho they at one time implore her interceſſi- 
on, they at another time addreſs themſelves to her 
as to the true God. For inſtance, in the hymn 
Ave Maris Stella, they fay to her: Funda nos in 
pace. Solve vincla reis, profer lumen lætis, mala 
noſtra pelle. Nos culpis ſalutos mites fac & cuftos, „ vi 
tam præſta puram, iter para tutum. And in ano- 
ther hymn they ſay: Maria Mater gratiæ, dulcis 
parens elementiæ, tu nos ab Vote protege et bord mor- 
tis ſuſcipe. And in another place they ſay to her: 
W 4 periculis cunctis libera nos virgo glorioſa.. Now 1 
W aſk what can God do more than is here aſcribed 
co the Virgin Mary? Is not. ſhe here confounded 
with God himſelf ? Is it not God alone that can 
| eſtabliſh us in reſt and peace, that can forgive 
us 


It is remarkable, that the title of Mother of Ged is no whore i in 
Scripture attributed to the Virgin Mary, and even tho' it were, yet that 
would not juſtify the ſtile of modern times. For it is beyond diſpute, as 
will appear farther on, that the holy Writers were often under a neceſſity 
of expreſſing themſelves in the Heathen manner, in order to be under- 
ſtood, The modus of the Divine Incarnation, for inſtance, tranſcends 
all human comprehenſion ; wherefere St. Luke, to give us ſome kind 
of idea of it, was obliged to adopt the figures and W wo by 
the Heathens on ſimilar occafions, : | 
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us our os 1 55 can _ his grace bring us to the 
light of faith, that can heal up all our wounds, 
and deliver us from all evil? Is it not our Sari 
 ourthat-1s to receive us at the hour of death? 1; 
ſhe not here confounded with our Saviour and 
God, and all? Certainly none but a God Can 
perform what is here required of her. 

+ The: Heathens neglected the worſhip of the 
true God, according, as the popular Deities came 
into vogue. The Romaniſts have, in like man. 
ner, neglected the true God, for they. very ſeldom 

call upon him; and when they do, they join the 
Va irgin Mary, "John the Baptiſt, and other Saint; 
with him, for fear he could not, at leaſt ſhould 
not, do the buſineſs without them. They hav: Ii 
.Juch confidence i in thoſe Saints, that it ; is one of 
them they always call upon when they are in dif. | 
treſs. It is to them they make their vows, and 
to them they return their thanks, when they art 
delivered out of danger. 3 : 
The Heathen Gods were repreſented carrying 
on their lawleſs amours with each other, and] 
Wich the human ſpecies. The Angels are intro- 
duced likewiſe under the names of Inculis and 
Succubæ. a 

The Heathens bad their God Mercury ſupplied 
with wings, and appointed to lead the dead. The 
Church of Rome has her Archangel Michael ſup- 
"plied likewiſe with wings, and deputed to conduct 
_ ſouls to their reſpective deſtinations. And as the 


God Mercury had 8 and — made 
to 
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175 to him to befriend, the dead committed to his 
= charge, Michael is honoured. and ſupplicated like- | 
W wiſe; he is called the Primate, the Standard- bears 
e, &c. The Eighth of May; is dedicated. to the 
+ memory of his pretended apparition on that day, 
cho it is plain, by comparing the two events, that 
W this romance was formed upon the fable of the 
W apparition of Apollo at Deinbos, which gave occa- 
ſion to the building of a temple. there. All the | 
difference between the two ſtories is, that it was 
nn the form of a ball he appeared at Garganns*z 
whereas it was in the form of goats that Apollo 
appeared at Parnaſſus. And as Apollo was repre 
ſented killing the dragon Fer, ſo 18 Michael re- 
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the Egyptian Python or hes. is faid to have 2 
horns, cloven feet, &c. The Heathens had their = 
coſmolatry, aſtr olatry, herolatry, idolatry, &. 
The Romaniſts have, in like manner, their An- 
gel-worſhip, Saint-worſhip, Image- worſhip, Wa- 
_ fer-worſhip, Oil-worſhip, Ber Tomb- 
worſhip, Well-worſhip, &c. &c. 
The Heathens would not allow any Js 
man or woman to be worſhipped with divine ho- 
nours, till they were canonized. Thus Tertullian 
ſays f, The fate of each of your Gods depends 
upon the approbation of your Senate. Such or 
ſuch a one is not to be honoured, becauſe he had 
not a majority of voices in his favour. Your 
Gods ſtand or fall, according as they are received 
| ze, 0 | or 
A mountain in Apulia In Apol. Cap. 5 and 13. 
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or ecded by the ſuffrages of men here upon 
earth.” The cauſe of the Gods was pleaded at 
the tribunals of men, and ſuch as were found 
worthy of divine honours, were canonized-and 
regiſtered by a ſanction of law, as we find by the 
following words quoted by Cicero out of the old 
Heathen Canon Law: Divos, et eos qui celeſtes em- 
per babiti ſunt, colunto: et olles quos in Cælum merita 
woech int, Herculem, Bacchum, Aſculapium, &c.. 
The caſe is the ſame in the Church of Rome. 
No one can be honoured as a Saint, without the 
conſent and approbation of the Pope, and his 
Conclave, according to a rule in that caſe made 
and provided by Alexander the Third“, in the fol- 
lowing words: Etiamſi per eum miracula fierent non 
liceret vobis ipfum pro ſancto abſqe auftoritate Romanæ 
Ecclefie venerari. But when the Devil's advocate 
(for ſo he that pleads againſt the Saint is called) 
gives up the cauſe, the Saint is received, and re- 
turned on the liſt of the Saints, and ordered from 
thenceforth to be called and honoured: as ſuch. 
Then he is invocated in the public offices, and 
prayers of the Church. He has temples dedicated 
to him, and altars erected to his memory. Feaſts 
are inſtituted, and Maſſes ſaid in his honour. 
Hymns are compoſed in his praiſe. His Image 
is ſet up to be worſhipped. His Relics are col- 
lefted, and preſerved, and ſet upon the ſame altar 
with their Hoſt. In a word, people flock from 
all fides to ny his aſhes, his 9 his hair, and 
hes every 


one Lib. 3. Dec. Tit. 45. Cap. 1. 
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every thing belonging to him; and pay him the 
ſame adoration and honour they pay to God, nay 

à⁊ great deal more, for they never call upon God 
all the while. I have ſeen people, in a Church in 
Paris, where the Sacrament or Hoſt was expoſed 

on the altar, turning their backs to the Hoſt, and 
addreſſing their prayers to one of their Saints, 
who had been buried near the Church- door. So 
that one may apply to thoſe Saint-worſhippers 
what Tertullian ſaid to the Heathens of his time *: 
« What adoration or honour do you ſhew to 
your Gods, that you don't equally pay to your 
| deified men and women? You dedicate temples, 
and erect altars to the one and the other. It is 

the ſame ornaments, ceremonies, &c. that you 

ade:forbork?”7-; 7 n ebe 

The Heathens had ſuch confidence in their 
Gods, that they invoked them in time of diſtreſs, 
and made vows and performed them according- 
ly. Thus Pliny tells us + that a certain man, 
being purſued by a lion, got up into a tree and 
vowed to Bacchus, that he would build a temple 
in his honour as ſoon as he returned home, if 
he delivered him from the preſent danger. 
Whereupon the lion preſented himſelf in a ſup- 
pliant poſture at the foot of the tree, by way 
of begging of him to come down, to relieve him 
from the pain he ſuffered by a bone he had be- 
tween his teeth, which he did accordingly with- 

out the ill conſequences of ſaving a thief from 


the 


E Apel 6: 13. © + Hiſt, natur. l. 8, Cap. 16. 
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the gallows; ; and as ſoon as he got home ful- 
filled his vow. The Romaniſts in like manner 
when they are in danger, invoke the Virgin 

Mary or ſome other Saint, and make vows; 
and, when they eſcape the danger, give all the 


|  gloryto the Saint. This cuſtom of making vows 


in time of danger is carried to ſuch extrava- 
ance, that one who was in a ſtorm at ſea, as 
recorded by Pogbius an Italian writer who flou- 
riſhed in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
vowed to the Virgin Mary that he would offer at 
her altar a candle as big as the maſt of a ſhip, if 
he ſent him ſafe home; but being aſked, by one 
that heard him make the vow, how he could pretend 
to perform it, he anſwered, that if he got ſafe on 
ſhore the good- natured Virgin would be contented 
with a farthing candle. I remember to hear a devout 
Papiſt ſay that he was provoked” to indignation 
once, that he had been at ſea on board a Portu- 
gueze ſhip, to ſee the ſailors throw ſeveral loaves 


of bread and bottles of wine into the ſea by way 
of offerings or vows to their Patron Saint; and 


that, to juſtify their conduct, they affirmed that 
all that bread and wine would be carried ſafe by the 
Saint, to ſome friars that lived in an iſland at 
ſome diſtance from them. All this mummery is 
the natural reſult of the ſpirit of Popery. For, 
as it is not to be doubted that ſome of the beſt 
and wiſeſt among the Heathens, diſapproved the 
ſcandalous exceſſes committed on the occaſion, 
and at the N of n worſhip, yet as they 
naturally 


= 


LJ 
naturally ſprung up out of their Religion, no 
effectual remedy could be applied whilſt the 
public idolatry and worſhip continued in force, 
ſo we are not to doubt that a great many Papiſts, 
diſapprove and condemn the abuſes that pre- 
vail in their Church; yet, as they are the natu- 
ral effects of their Religion, they can never be 
remedied or redreſſed till the popular worſhip is 
entirely reformed, and the names of thoſe Popiſh 
deities or Saints totally cancelled out of the ru- 
bricks of Religion. T 
The devotion that the Henke het foe their 4 
| -Gods, was ſo heteroclite that they often treated 
with the greateſt indignity, thoſe for whom 
they otherwiſe had the greateſt veneration. Thus 
LaFantius tells us that, when the inhabitants of 
a certain village in the iſland of Rhodes, celebra- 
ted the feaſt of their patron God Hercules, they 
vied with each other to ſee who could utter 
the moſt opprobrious names and the moſt dire 
-execrations againſt him. And that, if any one 
chanced to drop a good word, the whole myſtery . 
was marred. Thus the mother of all the Gods 
was ſometimes treated with ſuch obſcenity as 
would make even an immodeſt woman bluſh, 
This cuſtom has alſo been introduced into the 
- Church of Rome. The Virgin Mary is honoured : 
as the mother of God; and yet ſhe is reviled |, 
and blaſphemed in Spain and Taly in a man- 
ner that cannot bear repetition. This is atteſted 


by 


1 
| 
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by Bellarmin who ſays x. Inter Catholicos quantus 


eft eorum numerus qui matrem Domini virginem eſſe 


fatentur, | er — meretricem nen non 
ti ment. 

pp TR us in hi 8 book: Contra gentes, e 
Fin Heathens with making. artizans and tradeſ- 


men of their Gods. Thus one was a Shepherd, 
another a Cow-berd, another a Smith, another a 
' Fiddler, another a Fencing-maſter, and ſo on. 


Accordingly, as every God had a favourite profeſ- 
ſion ſo every profeſſion had a patron God. Thus 
Poets and Orators invoked Apollo, Minerva, and the 


Muſes; Phyſicians Eſculapius; Soldiers, Mars; 


Smiths, Vulcan; Midwives, Lucina or Jlidtbya; Fox- 


hunters, Diana; and ſo with the reſt. All this is but 


mere theatrical buffoonery as St. Auſtin calls it, 
and yet it has been exactly copied by the Church 


of Rome. Men of letters invoke Catherine and 
Pope Gregory; Ti omas of Aquin is the Angel of 


the Schools and Patron of Divines; Phyſicians 


invoke Coſmas and Damianas ; St. Luke is a Pain- 
ter and therefore the protector or Patron of Pain- 


ps 8 St. Euſtace is a For- hunter; St. Nicholas a 
or; St Margaret a N St. Cecilia a 
Fiddler or Harper ; St. Urban a common Labour- 


er; St. Anthony a Swine-herd ; St. Criſpin a Shoe- 
maler; St. Gutman a Taylor ; St. Leonard a Lock. 
ſmith. The Angels preſide over the revolutions 


- of the heavenly ai &c. St. Barbara directs the 
PP hunder. | | 
The 


In tract. de arte bene moriendi. 
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The Heathens aſcribed to each God a power of 


the plague ; Hercules the falling ſickneſs; Juno or 
TLuucina the pains of child-birth; and ſo on. The 
Saints of the Church of Rome have their reſpec- 
tive virtues and powers in like manner, for which 
they are invoked, as occaſion requires. St. Se- 
baſtian and St. Roch cure the plague ; St. Petronilla 
the fever ; St. Apollonia the tooth ach; gt. Otilia 
fore eyes; St. Romanus demoniacks ; St. V. alentine the 

falling fickneſs, &c. &c. | 
Every kingdom, city, /and village belonging to 
the Heathens, was under the protection of ſome 
tutelar God. Accordingly, as often as the old 
Romans beſieged any city, they would conjure a- 
way the Patron-God by certain verſes, in order 
that he might abandon the place; for which re- 
ſon the beſieged uſed to tie a chain about the neck '_ | 
of, the Statue of their God, for fear he ſhould 
leave them, and withdraw his protection. B.“! 
was the protector or Patron-Gad of the Babyloni- Þ 
ans; Ofiris and Js were the Patrons of Egypt; 
Apollo of Rhodes and Delphos ; Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Mars, and Quirinus of Rome; Diana of Epheſus ; 
Minerva of Athens ; Fupiter of Crete or Candia; 
Venus of Cyprus, &c. The ſame is practiſed in 
the Church of Rome. Michael and Dennis are the 
proteftors of France; St. James is the patron of 
Spain; Martin and Boniface of Germany; Patrick 
of Ireland; George of England; Andrew of Scot= 
land; David of Wales ; Seven of Portugal; Sta- 
II miau 


curing ſome particular diſtemper. Apollo cared 


b © of Poland; Nicholas 5 Muſcovy ; Wenceflaus 
of Bohemia ; Mary of Hungary; Molſgangius of 
Bavaria, &c. And as to the cities, the Virgin 
Mary is the protectreſs of almoſt all. St. Peter 
and St. Paul are the patrons of Nome; Thomas of 
Aquin of Naples; St. Mark of Venice; St. Genovefa 


of Paris; St. Norbertus of Antwerp, &c. Nay, 


there are Saints honoured by ſome, and utterly 
diſavowed and execrated by others ; for inſtance, 
Pope Gregory the Seventh, and ſeveral other Ro- 
miſh Saints that are kicked out of the French bre- 


viaries. 


Minutius Felix wk the Heathens for r re- 
preſenting their Gods as employed in the vileſt 


offices. Thus Hercules is repreſented turning 
dung out of ſtables; Apollo is cow- herd to Ame- 
' "tas; Neptune is hired by Laomedon to build the 


walls of Troy, &c. The Popiſh Saints are em- 


ployed, in like manner, for mean, and even ſcan- 
dalous purpoſes. Thus the Virgin Mary is re- 


preſented to have come down from Heaven to 


ſupport a high- way robber that hung on a gib- 


bet, becauſe he had an extraordinary devotion 
for her. Another time, ſhe comes down to 


| ftitch St. Thomas Becket of Canterbury's gown. 
F which was ripped on the ſhoulders. Another 
| time, the aſſiſts certain Monks * to wipe the ſweat 


off their faces while they are at work. Another 


time, ſhe ſupplies the place of a devout Mother 


n who went off with a Friar to perform her 
| devotions 


” Monachi Clargvalleaſes., 
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devotions in diſguiſe. Another time, ſhe ſings | 
mattins for a Friar who begged of her to ſupply 
his place. And another time, ſhe comes down 
= from Heaven to breathe a vein in a young man's 
arm, who had an extraordinary devotion forher#, 


It was uſual with the old Heathens to offer 
cakes as well as other things in honour of their 
Gods and Goddeſſes. Accordingly, the Collyrzdian 
Heretics, who were originally bred Heathens, in- 
troduced their inveterate cuſtom into the Chriſtian 
Religion, and offered a cake to the Virgin Mary 
as Queen of Heaven, for which they. were .con- 
demned by St. Epipbunius, who loudly exclaimed 
againſt the worſhip of Saints and Images then 
_ ſpringing up in the Church. This 'Ethmico-here- 
tical practice is renewed and continued in the 
Church of Rome. For, in all the Maſles appoin- 
ted and ſaid pro Beatd and other Saints, they fa- 
crifice or offer a wafer-cake in their honour. + | 
They indeed pretend it is not a cake they offer 
or ſacrifice, but the body of Chriſt into which they 
convert that cake by the words of conſecration; 
and that it is to God himſelf they offer the ſacri- 
fice, and not to the Virgin, or any other Saint, to 
whom they pay only an inferior or relative ho- 
nour, which is ultimately concentered in God.---- 
To this I ſhall only ſay at preſent, that when 1 
come to the article of Tranſubſtantiation, I ſhall 
demonſtratively prove, that it is no leſs a wafer- 
Ha N cake 


All theſe, and a thouſand other ſplendid miracles, faid to have” 


been wrought by the Mother of _ are avowed. by the Romaniſta, 
and recorded in. their . ; | 
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cake after-conſecration than i it was before. As to 
the ſecond clauſe; it is an illuſory. evaſion that 
haas been worn out thread-bare by the old Hea- 
thens. For we have ſeen already, that they con- 
.demned ſuch as would worſhip one God only, and 
-that the worſhip they paid to inferior Deities was 
ultimately referred to, and concentred in the Su- 
preme God. How then can they pretend to juſti- 
y themſelves from the imputation of the Collyr1- 
an Hereſy? Certainly it is only by a pretended 
difference of intention; for the difference of /ea- 
wened and unleavened bread, of languages, geſtures, 
- ceremonies, &c. makes no effential. alteration in 
the caſe, as a Maſs ſaid by a Maronite or Greek is 
confeſſedly the ſame in ſubſtance with a Maſs ſaid 
by a Roman, though with other ceremonies, lan- 
guage, &c. Now as the queſtion about the dif- 
ference of the intention of the Collyridians and 
| Romaniſts is a matter of perſonal fact, and there- 
fore can never be infallibly known without a ſpe- 
cial revelation, it cannot be determined but by 
hiſtorical evidence, and by reaſonable preſump- 
tions and deductions. This is all that any rea- 
ſonable man can expect in ſuch a caſe ; but all 
this, as we have ſeen before, conſpires to prove 
that the intention of the Collyridians was the ſame 
_ with that of the Romaniſis in the caſe before us. 
Therefore all thoſe who ſay Maſs pro Beatd, or 
any other Saint, muſt be as arrant Heretics as 
ever the Collyridians were. 


Having thus proved the Gnformuty of the > 
v, 
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piſh worſhip of Angels and Saints with the Hea- 
then worſhip of Gods and Goddeſſes, I ſhall an- 
ſwer two objections that the Romaniſis make in 
/ juſtification of their practice. 1. They ſay it was 
only Devils or Evil Spirits that were worſhipped 
by the Heathens; and 2. They alledge the ex- 
amples of ſome great and holy men, who are 
ſaid in Scripture to have worſhipped and prayed 
to Angels and Saints. | 
As to the firſt, though they endeavour to ſup- 
.port it with Scripture authority, I muſt ſay, that 
either they are trifling with people, or they are 
. ſtrangers to the doctrine of the Heathens, and 
the meaning of Scripture upon this head. That 
the Heathens believed there were malignant De- 
mons or Evil Spirits, otherwiſe called Devils, is 
certain ; but it is equally certain, that they be- 
lieved there were, and accordingly they wor- 
ſhipped good Demons? The notion the Heathens 
in general entertained of Demons, was (as we 
have ſeen already, and may be further ſeen in 
Hefiod and others) much the ſame with our notion 
of Angels and human ſouls; ſo that ont of both 
claſſes of Demons, v1z. thoſe that had never been 
incumbered with a body, and thoſe that had 
guardians, were appointed unto. men. And it 
was the opinion of ſome of the Heathens,, that 
human ſouls were not of ſo exalted a nature and 
condition as the other claſs of demons; for Plato 
ſays, that noble warriors: dying in the field of 


battle, and all good men became holy and ter- 
reſtrial 
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reſtrial Demons, averters of evil, and guardians 
of mankind. Plutarch ſays, in his Life of Numa 
FPompilius, that Atis, Herodotus, Endymion, and 
a thouſand other Demons, were, by paſt ages, 
we upon as Saints that were beatified and be- 
loved of the Gods. It was in Greece that cano- 
nized or deified fouls, &c. were firſt called De- 
mons; for the Greek word Daimones originally 
ſignified Gods, Spirits, Genii, &c. When St. 
Pau preached at Athens*, he was charged with 
being a ſetter forth of ſtrange Demons, i. e. Gods 
becauſe he preached Jeſus, the Reſurrection. 
Surely it cannot be ſaj | the Philoſophers 
who oppoſed St. Paul, nfcdeved Jeſaus, and the 
Reſurrection, in the light of Evil Spirits or De- 
vils? They certainly did not, as there was no- 
thing in St. Paul's preaching that could raiſe the 
idea of a malignant or evil Spirit. And though 
they called the Reſurrection a Demon or a God, 
yet this is not to be wondered at, conſidering 
what the Heathen Theology was; for, among 
the Heathens, all, even the virtues and vices were 
realized, demoniſed, or deified: and the ſame 
. file is ufed in all languages to this day, though 
perhaps we make no attention to it. According- 
ly we are apt to ſay, the ſpirit of love, the ſpirit 
of hatred, the ſpirit of pride, &c. &c. which 1s 
the fame thing as if we ſaid the demon of charity, 
the demon of hatred, &c. One of the Dialogiſts, 
in | Platarch's W aſked a queſtion that 
was 


* As N 18. : 
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= was not anſwered, viz. how came love to be dei- 
| fied? He might as well have aſked, how came 
nine months of the year to be deified or realized 
into nine Goddeſſes called Muſes ? How the other 
three months were realized into Charities e 
= Graces? How the hours, the ſmiles, the /aughs, 
the jokes, the joys, &c. were all realized and dei- 
W fied, and ſuppoſed, even by our Chriſtian poets, 
b inhabit the iſle of Cyprus, and to attend the, 
& Goddeſs Venus in all her intrigues and marches. 
St. Paul * and St. John + ſay that Chriſtians will, 
in the latter times, depart from the faith giving 
= heed to the doctrines of Demons, forbidding to 
W marry, commanding to abſtain from meats, and 
& worſhipping idols of gold and filyer and braſs and 
ſtone and wood, which can neither ſee, nor hear, 
nor walk. Now it is certain that Chriſti ans ne- 
ver worſhipped evil Spirits or Devils. There- 
fore the Demons, ſpoken of here, are the Angels / 
and Saints that are worſhipped by Chriſtians ; 
and conſequently the word Demon, even among the 
ſacred writers, did not always ſignify an evil Spirit 
or Devil. | 
St. Epiphantus os, that St. Paul's prophecy, as 
aforeſaid, was fulfilled upon the Collyridians in- 
| aſmuch as by their offering a cake to the Virgin 
Mary, they gave heed to, and revived, the doc- 
trine of worſhipping Demons. Now it is certain, 


that neither ts nor the Collyrigians con- 
dee 


[64] 
ſidered the Virgin as an evil Spirit or Devil 
Therefore i it is inconteſtible, that the word Dai- 
mones, Daimonia, or Demons formerly ſignified 
. not only evil Spirits or Devils, but alſo Gods and 
Goddeſles, deified men and women, &c. . 
In confirmation of what J have hitherto ad- 
vanced, I ſhall ſhew, by pointing out the origin 
and rife of idolatry, that it was not Devzls, but 
canonized or deified men and women, &c. that were 
worſhipped by the Heathens. 
Adam and Eve, as we learn from Scripture, 
were no ſooner created than endued with the gift 
of language; but while there were but few in the 
world, there was no immediate neceſſity for any 
kind of - writing; Adam, therefore, 'and his 
poſterity were left to diſcover the uſe of it by 
their own experience. According as the chil- 
dren of Adam began to multiply, the uſe of ſome 
kind of writing became neceſſary; the mo 
compendious therefore, and the moſt natural 
was what they maſt have firſt hit upon: and 
certainly nothing more ſo than that which con- 
fiſts in an analogy of name or nature; hence the 
Smbolick writing was invented. This was the 
only writing known in the world, until after 
the diſperſion of the children of Noah. We find 
it in their ſeveral migrations all over the globe. 
There was no other in uſe in America when the 
Spaniards firſt landed there; for, it was in pain 
that advice of that invaſion was ſent to Mor 
teziuma, the Emperor of Mexico. There are ſome 
eg countrie) 
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ecuntries ſtill where no other is in uſe.” The 
ſame, notwithſtanding all our alphabets, is more 
or leſs in uſe among us to this day in our ſtand- 
ards, flags, ſigns, paintings, carvings, &c. 

In proceſs of time, this ſymbolic writing was 
ſo 1mproved, that it was fitted to all the purpoſes 
of religious and civil inftru@ion, and government. 
At laſt the multiplicity of thoſe characters or fym- 
Bols, and the arbitrary complication of them oc- *' 

caſioned an endleſs perplexity. Here people be- 
gan to reflect, that, as the different articulations 
of the voice are but few, if ſound were embodied 
and painted as well as thought, it would remedy the 
inconveniencies ariſing from the luxuriance of 
analogy. Hence the alphabetick writing was ſtruck 
out, a ſcheme, indeed, more perfect, tho Jeſs na- 
tural than the other. But according as this pre- 
voailed, the original eien of that was forgot- 
ten... 
| As the ceremonial of Religion is that which 
moſt affects the multitude, and therefore cannot 
be reformed without dangerous conſequences, 
and as mankind are naturally fond of myſtical 
pageantry, the ſymbols were continued in the 
places of public worſhip as uſual. The people, 
now ignorant of the primitive intention of thoſe 
emblems of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, men 
women, &c, began, every one according to his 
own caprice and fancy, to form new ſyſtems and 
conjectures. At laſt they concluded that their 
Adorationę were e directed to the ob- 
| I jects 
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jest which the gbols immediately repreſented 
to the eye. It is natural then to think that 
the firſt ſymbol they miſinterpreted was that 
of the Sun which was the ſymbol of God, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all. As they 
had their eyes fixed upon the ſymbol of the ſun 
in their public acts of worſhip, and their minds 
upon the Sun itſelf, forgetting t that they ought to go 
© farther, they aſcribed all the great titles of Gad, 
and directed their thanks, to that Star of the day. 
God was no ſooner thus confounded with his 
.own work, but a door was opened to all the ex- 
travagances of human imagination. The ſe- 
cond miſtake they committed, was confounding 
a dead man with God and the Sun, or rather ſup- 
poſing that ſome man or other muſt have 
been deified and tranſlated into the Sun, and there 
worſhipped. For, as the ſymbol of the Sun ex- 
hibited the figure of a man's face, as it does to 
this day, they concluded that it imported what 


I have ſaid. All the reſt of the ſymbols took 
their turn and were interpreted, in the ſame ar- 


bitrary manner. And as the ſymbols were mul- 
tiplied and carried from one country to another, 
the perſons ſuppoſed to have been deified were 
multiplied accordingly; for every country had 
an equal right to think it was ſome of their 
own anceſtors, ſome of their Kings and Queens, 
Heroes and Heroines, &c. that had been deified. 
and tranſlated into the places pointed to by the. 


ſymbols relpectively. . Ee +3 
e Nor 
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Nor does it make any thing againſt my aſſertion 
to ſay, that in the time of Abraham ſeveral of the 
Eaſtern nations were infected with idolatry, when, 
at the ſame time, the Egyptian King and his court 
and Prieſts profeſſed the Religion of Noah; for, 
it was the rabble or the multitude that firſt fell 
into idolatry. The Prieſts and other men of. 
ſenſe overlooked the matter for a ſeries of time 
either thro' fear or upon principles of policy. 
And, tho' they fell into it themſelves at laſt, yet 
the notion of one Supreme God was never utter- 
ly extinguiſhed, as we find by their notion 
of Jupiter and Deus optimas maximus, and by 
the notion that prevails even among the ſavage 
Hortentots to this day. When the ſymbols and 
allegorical repreſentations uſed for the purpoſes 
of Religion, were no longer underſtood but by 
the Prieſts, the former were called breroglyphicks, 
and the latter myſteries, where the primitive 
_ truths alſo were preſerved for many ages, tho' loſt, 
at laſt, in a fink of proſtitution and corruption. 
I] bus an univerſal idolatry was introduced and 
ſupported under various pretences. . Thus- the 
Heavens, the Earth, and the whole Univerſe, 
were peopled with deified men and women, good 
and evil ſpirits, genii, and other imaginary be- 
ings, ſtruck: out upon the miſtaken meaning of 
the characters of the ſymbolic writing, and 
multiphed according to the various aſpects and 
relations of thoſe characters. And thus the 
foundation was laid for the machinery, not only 
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of the Angels and Saints that are worſhipped i in 
the Church of Rome, but alſo of the fairies, hob- . 
: goblins, apparitions of horned and cloven foot- 
ed ſpirits, little airy, robbers, &c. that have no 
exiſtence but in the imaginations of the vul- 
gar. ä 
As to the 3 argument the Romanifts alled ge, 4 
in their own juſtification, viz. the examples of 
ſome great men that are ſaid in Scripture to have 
prayed to, and e Angels and Sainte. 1 
muſt obſerve, 
_ iſt, That there 1 is a wide ane: 1 
honouring ſuch as are preſent to our ſenſes, and 
 honouring ſuch. as are abſent, the former is a 
civil honour or worſhip: the latter a religious 
one. 
| 2dly, That the Scrigtene, 8 I ſhall ſhew hereaf- 
ter, abounds with allegories and figurative ex- 
preſſions. For inſtance, St. Paul ſays, that at the 
name of J ſus every knee ſhould bow in Heaven, X 
in Earth, and under the Earth. This is only a 
figurative expreſſion. All that he meant by it 
was, that Jeſus Chrijt was exalted ſo high that 
the whole univerſe muſt acknowledge him to be 
true God and true man; otherwiſe how could 
the beings in Heaven and under the Earth, bow 
or kneel, whereas they have neither heats, nor 
knees, nor body at all? 
2dly, That it was our Saviour that was 1 
led an Angel by Malacly, Iſaias and others. 
I bere are ſeveral paſſages in Mofes where an 95 
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gel! is ald to have appeared, ſpoke, &c. tho' it is 
evident from the context that it was God himſelf 
that appeared, ſpoke, &c. for inftance, Exod. 
3. 2. it is ſaid that the Angel of the Lord appear- 
ed to Ngſes in a flame of fire out of the midſt of a 
buſh ; and yet it is ſaid in verſe 4, 5, 6, &c. that 
it was God himſelf that appeared. The Ro- 
maniſts themſelves ſay, that the three men that 
; appeared to Abrabam, two of which are after- 
wards called Angels, were the three perſons of 
the Trinity. What wonder then that he ſhould 
be prayed to and worſhipped as often as he ap- 
peared to mankind? Was not our Saviour an 
Angel or meſſenger when he came in the fleſh 
to announce the will of his father to men? What 
wonder that he ſhould be called an Angel, and 
worſhipped as often as he appeared in the old 
law? When St. Paul ordered the women to wear 
the power or the veil on their heads, when their 
huſbands ſent their Angels or meſſengers to inſpect 
into their conduct at their female meetings, he cer- 
tainly did not exclude the veil when the huſbands 
were their own meſſengers or Angels. This leads 
me to obſerve, | 
4thly, That the names of God, Angel, and 
Archangel, are by a figure of ſpeech often applied 
in Scripture to men. As to the two former, there 
can be no diſpute. Nay the word Angel very of- 
ten ſignifies only a meteor, or any other matter 
that God pleaſes to make uſe.of for ſome viſible 
purpoſe. And, as to the word Archangel! when 
5 reſtrained 
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reſtrained to, and underſtood of, an An gel called 
' » MichaeP®, it does not any where in the whole 
Scripture ſignify a ſpiritual being; for, in St. 
Jude, who' plainly refers to the third chapter of 
Zachary, and the tenth and twelfth chapters of 
Daniel, it ſignifies only a high Prieſt of the old 
law contending for the Jewifh Church, called the 
body of Moſes, as the Chriſtian Church is called 
the body of Chriſt. And, in St. John's Revelati- 
on, it only- ſignifies another high Prieſt in the 
new law contending for the Church of Chriſt. 
Laſtly, I muſt obſerve, that if any of ol 
holy men carried their devotion beyond the 
| bounds of reaſon and religion, their conduct is 
no maxim; we are not to look upon them as im- 
| cable. The Patriarchs committed ſeveral 
17 faults.” David was. by his name, the beloved; 
yet he committed flagrant faults. Solomon was 
peace-and 4eiſdom; yet, after all his inſpirations, 
he fell into 1dolatry, nor do we find that he ever 
recovered from it. If any in the new law were 
impeccable, ſurely Peter and Paul muſt have 
been ſo; yet St. Peter's faults are recorded with a 
witneſs; 


2 This word fi ies one " or like, God, 7, e. a Prince; for 25 
all Biſbops in the Chriſtian Church are called Princes, fo are all High- 
_ prieſts in every Religion called Princes, or men as God, or God's 
Vicegerents and Repreſentatives. As St. John, i in his Revelation, fore - 
tells what was to happen in the latter times in the Church of Chrilt, 
it would be abſujd to ſay, that he meant that battle which is ſaid to 
have been ſought between the Angels in Heaven before Adam was 
created. The battle St. John ſpeaks of, was no more fought in Hes- 
ven than the woman, cloathed with the Sun, and crowned with twelve 


Stars, was in Heaven. All theſe things refer to the 155 of the Church 


militant here on earth. ' 
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vritneſs: and St. Poul ſays , that he kept a con- 
ſtant guard upon himſelf, leſt, while he preached 
to others, he ſheuld be a caft-away himſelf. 
Hence it is plain, that every action recorded in 
Scripture, is not a rule of conduct. The people 


of Melita were wrong when they ſaid, that St. 


Paul was a God; yo they-are no where in e 


ture cenſured for it. 


But further, how is it poſſible that Angus or 
Saints could hear or know our Maſſes without 
knowing the ſecrets of hearts, the principal and 
only true ſeat of our prayers? Suppoſe ſeveral 
people in ſeveral diſtant parts of the earth pray- 
ing all at once to ſome particular Angel or Saint, 


he muſt be preſent to their prayers every where at 
the ſame time, and then he muſt be a God, as 


none but God can be preſent in ſeveral diſtant 
places at once; or, he muſt read the ſecrets of 
their hearts at a diſtance, and then he muſt be a 
God, as none but God can, according to the firſt 
Chapter of the Book of Wiſdom, and the eighth 


Chapter of the firſt Book of Kings, know the 


ſecrets of hearts; or, if God muſt, and does re- 


veal thoſe prayers to him, then God muſt be con- 


ceived to ſay, * Such people upon earth, are pray 


ing to you for ſuch a purpoſe ; if you pray and inter- 
cede for them, and 8 re me to grant their petitions, - 


Twill, if Tthink fit.” But whatis all this but ſuch 


another theatrical farce as was acted aer the 


old Heathen 3 ? | | 
T 0 
— Cor. 9. + AQs 28. | 
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Lo conclude this article, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the practice of worſhipping or praying to 
Angels or Saints, is fo far from being juſtifiable 
by any Scripture authority, that it was condemn- 
ed when firſt it appeared in the Chriſtian Church. 
So true it is, that mankind cannot be, without 
very great difficulty, brought off and weaned 
from inveterate habits, and that men are apt to 

- carry their early prejudices along with them even 
in their tranſitions from one Religion to another. 
Accordingly we find, that the Coloſſians, and o- 
ther Gentile converts, though they renounced 
their Gods upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, | 
yet retained the ſubſtance of their former mode 
of worſhip, and only changed the object by trans- 
ferring it to Angels. As ſoon as St. Paul was in- 
formed of this, he wrote to that people to cauti- 
on them againſt their old Philoſophy, and vain 
traditions and cuſtoms. And, among the reſt, 
he condemned the worſhipping of Angels in theſe 
words“, © Let no man beguile you of your reward 
in à voluntary humility and worſkipping of Angels, 
intruding into thoſe things he hath not ſeen. And St. 
Jobn, in the 19th and 22d Chapters of his Reve- 
lation, plainly alludes: to this practice as then I 

— fringing up in the Church; and takes occaſion 
to condemn it, and to ſhew. in an = ig 
manner, that God only is to be worſhipped. I 
ſay in an a/legorical manner; for if, in fact, an 
Angel appeared to St. Jobn, it would have been 


= Cal. 2, 18. 
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no fault at all to bow to him, as s he was preſent ' 
to his ſenſes ; for then it would have been only 
a civil honour or worthip ; how then could the 
Angel reprove him for it? Or, if it was a fault, 
how could St. John have been guilty.of it a ſecond 
time? To ſay, as the Romaniſis do, that St. Jobn 
being an Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, and Prophet, was 
greater and more reputable. than an Angel, is 
confounding common notions, A poor, mortal 
creature more reſpectable than the Angel of God 
This is mere prieſt- craft. The Lord Lieutenant 
certainly is more reſpectable than any the moſt 
eminent perſon in the kingdom, where he a 

in that character; and, by the ſame 3 4 
that Angel, as bein g God's Lieutenant and Re pre- 
ſentative, would have been more reſpectable than 
all the men upon earth. 

This worſhip then being thus condemned by 
the Apoſtles, it m Fl ſeem ſtrange how it ſhould 
gain. Seu and ſpread ſo wide afterwards as it 
did; but there Pl ſeveral reaſons for it. The 
bulk of the primitive Chriſtians confiſted of Hea- 
then converts who were ſtill, in a great meaſure, 
bigotted | to their old prejudices. Thoſe preju- 
dices were ſtrengthened by the fondneſs the ge- 
nerality of mankind naturally have for pageantry 
and ſuperſtition; and all this was ſeconded by the 
ill judged condeſcenſion and miſtaken zeal of too 
many of the primitive miſſionaries and preachers. 
We have a like inſtance in the conduct of the 
miſſionaries 1 in China, where the Chriſtians were 


K countenanced 
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countenanced in the worſhip « of Confucius. Thus | 
Clement of Alexandria, in order to ſoften the pre- 
judice of the Heathens againſt the Chriſtians, and 

the better to gain upon them to embrace the 

Chriſtian Religion, transferred the terms, rites, 
' ceremonies, &c, of the Heathen myſteries _ to 
__ Chriſtian purpoſes. He calls thoſe new rites, 
Truly holy myſteries, the orgia of the word, the Bac-. 
chanolia of the on lows &c. and fays, that the 
| Lord himſelf is the hierophant. _ _ 
 Syneſius, Biſhop of Ptolemars*, A. D. 410, — 
1hiss: e Philoſophy, when it has attained the truth, 
allows the uſe of lies and fictions. As darkneſs is 
moſt proper and commodious for thoſe who have 
weak e eyes, fol hold that lies and fictions are uſe- 
ful to the people; and that truth would be hurt- 
ful to thoſe who are not able to bear its light and 
ſplendor. And he promiſes, if the laws of the 
Church would diſpenſe with it, that he would 
philofophize at home, and talk abroad in the 
common ſtrain, preaching up the general and re- 
ceived fables.. _ 
Euſebius tells us, in _ Life of Contantize the 
Great, ihat that Emperor, in order to render 
the Chriſtian Religion the more plauſible to the 
| Heathens, adopted their ornaments, deen, 
| Ne. 
Now this indiſcreet zeal for making proſelytes, 
and the indulgence allowed afterwards to ſuch 
: a ah in For, to ? SP them faſt, had ſuch 
£ 55 bad 
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bad effects, that when a Reformation was pro- 
poſed, it was too late. The people would not part 
with what they had been ſo long indulged in, and 


| accuſtomed to. An inſtance of which we have in 


a caſe of infinite leſs conſequence to fleſk/and 
blood than religious pomp. and pageantry, viz. 


the attempt that was made to ſubſtitute St. TJe- 


roms Verſion of the Pſalms in the room of the 
paltry Verſion that was uſed in the Churches till 
then. This occaſioned ſuch an inſurrection a- 


mong the people, that ſeveral Biſhops had like to 


have been ſtoned to death for it. Another dread- 
ful conſequence attended the introduction of the 
Pagan rites and ceremonies into the Chriſtian 


Religion. - As the Heathens were conſcious of _ 
the abominations and exceſſes that were commit- 
tedin their myſteries and religious aſſemblies, they 
thought the ſame, or worſe licentiouſneſs muſt _ 


have been practiſed among the Chriſtians. For 
as the Chriſtians affected to call their feaſts and 
myſteries Bacchanaha, or Bacchanal revels, the 
Orgia * of Chriſt, they thought that our Saviour's 
Pudendum muſt have been carried in proceſſion a- 
mong them as the Pudendum of Bacchus or Ofiris 
was among themſelves; and conſequently that 


their aſſemblies muſt have been a ſink of proſtitu- 


tion and promiſcuous mixtures. Nor was / this 


N22 ch 


This word ſignifies the antient rural feaſts that were primitively 


deſigned to commemorate the laſs of fecundity, and the wants and ne- 


 <eſhities of mankind after the flood. They were called the feaſts of - 


Bacchus or Oſiris, becauſe his Pudendum, fignified by that word, was 
exrried in proceſſion in theſe feaſts to ſymbolize the above lots, = 
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charge entirely without foundation; for we mall 
ſee hereafter What ſcandalous irregularities were 
committed even in the Apoſtles: time on oven 
o the love feaſts, -, 

But hen the Fathers found it was in vain or 
. them: to pretend to ſtem the torrent of popular 
- prejudices, they ſet themſelves to work another 
way. The credit and honour of their Religion re. 
quired them to palliate what they could not other- 

wiſe reform. The chief point was, to blot the 
memory of the Heathen Gods out of the minds of 
the people. To effect which, they induſtriouſſy 
repreſented thoſe Gods as ſo many Devils, and 
preached up the worſhipping of Angels and Saints 
in their ſtead. Nothing could ſucceed better with 
the ignorant people than ſuch a repreſentation, 
eſpecially as they were indulged in the ſubſtance of 
| their former worſhip, and only the objects chang- 
ed. Hence it is that, though the Chriſtians in 
S Tertullian's time abhorred every rite and ceremony 
that was practiſed in the Heathen temples, yet 
& from the third Century forth, we find thoſe rites 
and ceremonies prevail almoft every where. Ac- 
cordingly Theodoret ſays, If the Poet Hefod hath 
| called good men after their deceaſe, the deliverers 
and guardians of mortal men, and the beſt of 
Philoſophers Plazo hath confirmed the Poet's ſay- 
ing, and aſſerted, that we ought to honour their 
ſepulchres, why, ſays he to the Heathens, do you 
blame the things that are done by us? For ſuch as 
were illuſtrious for piety, and for the ſake — = 
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. reeelyed martyrdom, we alſo name Ae 
and phyſicians, not calling them Demons, but 
friends and ſincere ſervants of God. Our Lord 
hath brought his dead into the place of your | 
Cods whom he has aboliſhed, and hath given 

W their honour. to the Martyrs. For, inſtead of the 
feaſts of Jupiter and Bacchus, are now celebrated 
the feſtivals of Peter and Paul. &c.” According- 
W iy we. find, that Pope Gregory I. in his directions 
to Auſtin the Monk at Canterbury, orders to ſpare 
the temples of the Gods, to ſprinkle them with 
holy water, and thus to divert them from the ſer- 
vice of Deyils (an odious name he deſignedly gives 
the Heathen Gods) to the ſervice of the true God, 
and the holy Martyrs. But, as rhe people were 
wont to offer ſacrifices in their temples, he allows 
them to make tents of the branches of trees 
round the temples, and there to celebrate the 
days appointed by religious banquets, and other 
exterior rejoicings, that they might be the more 
induced to frequent the places of public worſhip 
as uſual. Here then we ſee how and why the 
Heathen worſhip has been introduced into the 


Chriſtian Religion, and mw thi Gods of the 
_ Chriſtians 


Here we may ſee how 'Theodoeen —— of Heſiod's and Plato's 
notions, and only found ſault with the names they gave to their deified 
men. As the meanings of words are arbitrary, at leaſt in their firſt in- 
ſtitution, the exception he makes is frivolous and filly, and argues either 
ignorance or infincerity. He confirms the obſervation [ have already made 
of the induſtry made uſe of to perſuade the people, that all the Demons 
of the Heathens were evil ſpiris. Upon the whole it is plain, there 
was no difference berween 'I heodoret's dogrine, ard that ot the Hea- 
theas bur | ln the names. 


_ * prevailed among the 
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Fan ſubſtituted for the Gods of” the Hea- 
thens. 
The only wala 4 3 Ga this ade of 4 
4 worſhip, is what we have ſeen already with the 
Heathens, and ſuch another as Plato makes uſe 
of to juſtify. a ſcandalous, diabolical cuſtom that 
ng and was authorized by 
ITycurgus's laws, for young men and women to 
dance naked in the public exerciſes, and at their 
ſolemn feſtivals and ſacrifices. He ſays, that 
virtue would be to them inſtead of cloathing, 
that it would quicken their virtue, and keep 
them conſtantly in mind of it. This is the very 
ſpirit of the gloſs the Romaniſts put upon their 
worſhip of Angels and Saints. But, as I have 
ſufficiently demonſtrated the conformity of Po- 
pery with Paganiſm in this point, I ſhall proceed 
to another that has an immediate connection 
with the firſt occaſion of. PO viz. the "oy 
trine of 


PURG A T 0 8 


By tracing up this Doctrine to its ſource, 7 

ſhall at once ſhew that it is of heatheniſh extrac- 

tion, and that in all probability Egypt was the 

eradle of Idolatry. 

There was but one Religion in the world, one 
only God worſhipped, from the creation until 

after the deluge. People had all along a notion 


of two future ſtates. But, as to a third, it was 


not ſo much as drones: of till after the birth of 
"Ay - 


[79] 
Makati: It was. ; with Purgatory. as with the 
reſt of the groſs errors. of the Heathen world, 
they took their firſt riſe from the abuſe and miſ- 
taken meaning of the rules and cuſtoms of the 
ancient Eguptians. | 
There was near each of the Eg gyptian towns, 2 
certain ground appointed for a common burial- 
place.“ That near Memphis, lay on the other 
ſide of a lake in a beautiful plain embelliſhed 
with brooks, groves, and other rural ornaments. 
When any. ane died in or about that town, his 
corpſe was brought to the ſhore of the lake, and 
ſet before a tribunal of judges appointed to exa - 
mine into. his conduct. If he had not paid his 
debts, his body was delivered to his creditors to 
oblige his friends to releaſe it. If he had not 
faithfully obſerved the laws, his body was thrown 
into a pit that was ſunk behind the judgment- 
ſeat. But when no accuſer appeared, or the 
accuſer was convicted of falſhood, his panegy- 
rick was made and all the aſſiſtants applauded 
what was ſaid in his praiſe, and congratulated him 
on his going to enjoy an 1 eternal repoſe with the 
virtuous. 

There was on the hom: of the lake a ſevere 
ferry-man, who with the conſent of the judges, 
but never without it, received the corpſe into 
his boat and tranſported it acroſs the lake, to 
the above-mentioned burial-place where it was 
_ interred, At the entrance of it was placed the 

| ſymbol 
C v. L hid. 9e Ciel Poetique Vol. 1. 
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| ſymbol of a dog with three pair of j jaws, and 
bo the ceremony of interment was ended by thrice 
[HEE ſand over the aperture of the vault, 5 
1 and thrice bidding the deceaſed . 
Þ As all things 1 in thoſe days, were characterized 
z ſxmbolicat names and figns, this burial-place 
=} i'wat called ngelitfouth, elizouth,. or elizium 1. e. 2 

pPlpkace of joy and reſt, in alluſion not only to the 
| Joy cauſed among his friends by his being Kolb 
F ably acquitted by the Judges, but alſo, to the 
=: eternal repoſe they believed, he was tranſlated into 
| FL. upon his deceafe. 1 he lake was called acheron or 
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man. "The ferry-man WAS called Charon, to fig- 
nify that he was inflexible to bribery and cor- 
f ruption. The dog was called Cerberus, to fignify 
the three funeral cries over the grave, which is 
the meaning of that word. They called the pit 
Tartar to ſignify, not only the repeated cries and 
Jamentations of the people, over the dead that 
were thrown into it, but alſo the perpetual tor- 
ments and miferies of the wicked in the other 
world; afl Which was fymbolized by the double 
warning implied in the word Tartar, joined to 
the leaking veſſel into which they inceſſantly 
| -poured Nile-water, and the frightful repreſenta- 
tions and emblems exhibited round the pit, and 
calculated to expr eſs endleſs torture and remorſe ; 
as that of a man tied on a wheel always in moti- 
on; another whoſe heart was the prey of a Vul- 
| ture; and a third N a ſtone up a hill with 
| fruitleſs 


2 
0 . ——————9— — —— — —̈ AAS Donor es 
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fruitleſs toil. But when the public indictions or 
inſtructive ſymbols were realized into ſo many 
divinities and ſpiritual beings, as was already 
obſerved, thoſe two burial- places were realized in 
like manner into two different ſtates of Souls, in 
regions under ground, correſponding with the 
reſpective characters of thoſe places. Hereupon 
ſyſtems were multiplied, and thoſe ſubterraneous 
regions variouſly underſtood, and as variouſly 
characteriſed. They were called by ſeveral 
names, as Elizium, Tartarus, Hades, Gehenna, Bara- 
tbrum, Cocytus, Styx, | Acberon „ ©yrs Phlegetion,, 
NC. | 
Some of the Heathens divided thoſe regions inks 
three * different diſtricts, the firſt for ſuch as 
were doomed to eternal puniſhments ; ; the ſecond 
for ſuch as were guilty of leſſer or venial faults, 
for which they were to be puniſhed only for a 
certain time; and the third a place of reward 
and happiticly; Thus Plato in his Gorgias and 
Phedo ; whoſe notion of thoſe ſubterraneous re- 
gions has been adopted by Virgil, who, in the ſixth 
book of his Æneis, firſt gives an account of the 
flagellations, howlings and eternal miſeries of 


By e 


®* In ſome Popiſh countries Purgatory uſelf is divided into eight 
different diſtricts; the bigheſt, where the fire is moſt intenſe. is for 
crowned heads, the loweſt, where che fire is moſt remiſs, for the poor. 
It is believed that by the ſuffrages of the living, thoſe Souls may be 
removed from one diftrit to another. Accordingly, ſuch as ſuſpect. 
or are told, that their friends are among the beggars, or in too mean a 
place pay high that they may be removed to a more boz@urable ge 
tion, 
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the wicked in Tartarus or Hell, and then * de- 
ſcribes the ſeveral kinds of puniſhments that 
| Souls undergo 1 in the ſecond region, before they 
| are admitted into the elyſium or habitation of joy 
| and repoſe. 
| Others have divided thoſe ſubterrancous 3 
into two diſtricts only; but, as Eäyſium of old 
' ſignified j joy, they repreſented it as a mixed ſtate of 
Jqoy and miſery. Thus tho Homer repreſents Ely- 
um as a bliſsful region, yet he introduces Achilles 

telling Ulyſſes there, that he had rather be a ru- 
ſtick on Earth, ſerving a poor man for hire, than 
Have a large Empire over all the dead. But they 
all agreed there was a Purgatory, or place of 
temporal puniſhments. above or below the ſurface 
of the Earth. Thus Socrates, in the diſcourſe 
he had with his friends the laſt day of his life, as 
recorded in Plato's Phedo, ſays, © that ſome Souls 
| ſhall, after their departure from the body, hover 
about ſepulchres there to be puniſhed,” &c. and 
again, te that ſome after having gone thro' vari- 
ous puniſhments ſhall be purged and abſolved, 
and after certain periods ſhall be freed from their 
puniſhments ; but thoſe who by. reaſon of the 
reatneſs of their Sins, who haye committed ſa- 
crileges, murders, and other crimes of the like 
nature, ' ſhall be thrown into Tartarus from 
whence they never ſhall eſcape.” And Plato ſays, 
in his tenth book of Laws, that © thoſe who have 
been 3 of ſmaller Sins do not ſink ſo deep as 
4 others, 
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others, but wander about ne ar the ſurface of the 


region, &c. 
It was uſual with the Heathens, to offer pray- 
ers and ſacrifices for their relief of the Souls de- 


tained in the middle ſtate or Purgatory. Thus 


Virgil tells us, that the Ghoſt of Palinurus appear- 


ed to Aneas, begging of him to help to alleviate 
his miſery ; whereupon he is aſſured by the 
Sybil &, that ſolemn ſacrifices ſhould be offered to 
placate his Manes. Plutarch tells us ＋. that the 
oracle of Apollo had ordered propitiations to be 
made for the dead, and honours to be rendered 
to them. And we learn by theſe words of Ovid: 
Ofſa quieta precor tuta requieſcite in urna, that 
requieſcat in pace, and ſuch other exþxellic ions were 
in uſe among the Heathens. 
They had likewiſe a cuſtom among them, of 


ſprinkling the coffin and the penn preſent with, ' 


holy water. Thus Virgil ſays +, that Chorineus 
ſprinkled the people that aſſiſted at the burial of 
Miſenus. And Ovid tells us 5, that Juno at her 


return from Hell, was ſprinkled by Iris before ſhe 


went into Heaven. 

Now let any man compare the Popiſh Purga- 

tory with that of the Heathens, and he will plain- 

ly ſee, not only a conformity, but a ſurprizing 

uniformity between both. It is apparent, that 
Pope Gregory the firſt, has, in his dialogues, copi- 

5 > ed 


* ZEneid. lib. 6. v. 379. + Conſol. ad uxorem, oper. tom. 2. 
p. 235 edit. Xyl, 7 Eneid. lib. 6. v. 230. 5 Metam. lib. 4. 
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1841 
ed his notion of Purgatory from Virgil. For he 
ſays, that ſome Souls are purged in the air, 
others in the water, others in the ſmoke of 
baths, &c. But it was only by ſlow degrees, that 
this Heathen Doctrine got footing and prevailed 


in the Church. Tho' it was received in ſome 
Places ſooner, in others later, yet we cannot find 


that it was ever believed by any Chriſtian, for at 
leaſt three hundred years after Chriſt, For as 
Minutius Felix, a Roman lawyer and Chriſtian, 
who lived about two hundred years after Chriſt, 


ſimple and divine, as it had no temples, altars, 
images, ſacrifices, incenſe, or the like, how can 


any Romaniſt pretend, that Purgatory was admit- 


ted where thoſe other Popiſh and Heathen doc- 
trines and practices were excluded? Nay, it will 
ſufficiently appear, by the confeſſions of the Ro- 
maniſts themſelves, that the doctrine of Purga- 


ſays, in his Ocavius, that his Religion was pure, | 


tory got no certain footing among Chriſtians, 


until the Church of Rome fancied fhe had the 
power of indulgences granted to her in the power 
of the keys, for the eſtabliſhment of which the 


notion of Purgatory was adopted, as the moſt 
plauſible argument that could be deviſed. 


Cardinal Cazetan ſays, © If we could have any , 


certainty concerning the original of Indulgences, . 


it would help us much in the diſquiſition of the 


truth of Purgatory; but we have not, by 


writing, any authority, either of the Holy 


* 


Seriptures, or ancient Doctors, Greek or Latin, . 


that 
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that affordeth us the leaſt knowledge thereof.” 
Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, has theſe remark- 
able words, © Many are tempted not to rely much 
upon Indulgences for this conſideration, that the 
uſe of them appears to be new, and very lately 
known among Chriſtians. To which I anſwer, 
it is not very certain who was the firſt author of 
them. The doctrine of Purgatory was rarely, 
if at all, heard of among the ancients; and to 
this very day the Greeks believe it not. Nor was 
the belief either of Purgatory or Indulgences ſo 
neceſſary in the primitive Church as it is now. 
So long as men were unconcerned about Purga- 
tory, nobody inquired after Indulgences. Take 
away Purgatory, and there is no more need of 
Indulgences. Seeing therefore that Purgatory 
was ſo lately known and received in the Church, 
who will wonder that in the firſt ages Indul- 
gences were not made uſe of?” 

The ſame Fiſber ſays in another place, There 
is not one text of Scripture that can force any man 
to believe a Purgatory; or, if there he, it has 
hitherto eſcaped the moſt diligent inquirers. 

Bellarmin owns, that Purgatory cannot be prov- 
ed from any paſſage inthe Old Teſtament, except 
the Maccabees ; but no argument drawn from that 
book, even though it were canonical, could. 
prove any thing in favour of Purgatory, without 
proving two things; 1ſt, Thar every action that 
is recorded in Scripture, and not exprefly con- 


demned, is lawful; 2dly, 1 hat the M had not 
adopted 


[86] 


adopted any of the ſuperſtitious practices of the 
Heathens. Now neither of theſe is true. As to 
the firſt, I have cleared it up already. As ta the 
ſecond, I believe no divine would ſtand forth to 
aſſert it. It is notorious, that the Jews were 
from their firſt eſtabliſhment extremely addicted 
to idolatry, like the reſt of the poſterity of Noah. 

And though they were not ſo perverſe after the 
Captivity of Babylon as before, yet they were half 
Heathen even in our Saviour's time. 

The Heathens had a cuſtom of repeating and 
telling the ſame prayers over and over without 
mtermiſſion, thinking that arithmetic was ſuffi- 
cient to give them weight and efficacy. Thus 
the Prieſts of Baal * cried from morning until 
noon, O Baal bear us! O Baal hear us! Tertul- 
lian witneſles the ſame as practiſed by the Hea- 
| thens in his time. Agmine verborum, ſays he, 
Deum adeundum putant. And we find by ancient 
medals, and other monuments, that they reckon- 
ed their prayers upon beads. Now that this 
faperſtitious cuſtom had prevailed among the 
Jews, is plain from the ſixth Chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, where our Saviour warns his Diſciples a- 
gainſt the vain repetitions and much ſpeaking of 

the Heathens. This is ſufficient to ſhew, that 

the Jews had borrowed many idolatrous and ſu- 
mans cuſtoms from the Heathens, among 
| which 


® x Kings Xviii. 26. 

+ As we cannot find,that Beads were uſed by the Chriſtians before the 
days of Friar Dominick, it ſhews that the Heathen Cuſtoms were in- 
xroduced, ſome later than others, into the Church, | 
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which was that of praying for the dead, as we. 
find in the ſecond Book of the Maccabees, thongh 
it is diſputed by ſome, whether Purgatory be al- 
luded to there at all, as the people there ſuppoſed 
to have been prayed for, died under the guilt of 
Idolatry. | 
The ſame Bellarmin confeſſes, that, according 
to the rule of logic, the doctrine of Purgatory 
cannot be proved from the 12th of Matthew, 
where it is ſaid, that the Sin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven in this world, nor in 
that which is to come; which manner of ſpeak- 
ing indeed ſignified no more among the Jews, but 
that a thing ſhould never be . or not with- 
out great difficulty. _ 
The Jeſuit Maldonat owns, that it cannot be 
proved from the priſon ſpoken of in the 5th of 
| Matthew, where it is ſaid, that none ſhall get out 
without paying the laſt farthing. | 
Peter Soto allows it cannot be proved from St. 
Paul's words to the Corinthians“, where he ſays, 
that ſuch a one will be ſaved yet ſo as by fire. Nay 
they are ſo hard ſet, that one Cotton a Jeſuit, as 
one of their own Hiſtorians Mr. de Thou aſſures 
us, conſulted a Demoniac to know where in 
Scripture the paſſage was whereby Purgatory 
could be proved. 55 
As to the queſtion when and by whom this 
Heathen notion was firſt revived in the Church, 
we cannot determine; however, it muſt have 
| been 


= 1. Cor. iii. 15. 
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been after the days K Conſtantine the Great. 111 ie 


natural to think, that, when that Emperor began 
to introduce the Heathen ornaments into the 


Chriſtian Churches, tlie Chriſtians began to abate 


of the horror they had before, for the doctrines 


and practices of the Heathens. Accordingly, 
being encouraged by his example, they began by 
degrees, every one according to his own taſte and 
fancy, to adopt one point or other of the Hea- 


then diſcipline and practice. Hence it is, that we 


find the Heathen corruptions ſprouting up very 


faſt in the Church towards the end of the fourth 


Century. | 

When popular prejudices roſe too 1 for op- 
poſition, the ſafeſt and moſt plauſible method to 
be taken was to palliate what could not be re- 


formed, and endeavour to ſanctify ſuperſtition 
by changing the object. Thus the Heathen 


practice of praying for the dead took a new turn 
in ſeveral places. 

"The Greek and oriental Churches never al- 
Towed a Purgatory, as Biſhop Hſber and others 
confeſs ; yet they had prayers tor the dead, the 


| occaſion and meaning of which were as follows: 


In the primitive times, people were ſtrangely di- 


vided about the nature of the human ſoul, and 


the ſtats of ſouls in the other world. It was ufual 
in Egypt and elſewhere to ſymbolize the miſeries 


of the damned by racks, wheels, fire and other 
trightful emblems. The old Jews adopted the 


fame igures t to characterize thoſe miſeries under 


be 
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the notions of a gnawing Worten, conſuming fi 8 
&c. Our Saviour, the better to be underſtood, 
expreſſed himſelf in the received ſtyle of his coun- 
try, and emblemized Hell by the fire of Gehenna, 
a valley near Jeruſalem which had no more con- 
nection with Hell than Barathrum in Italy, or 
Tartar in Egypt, or any other place upon the globe, 
only, becauſe children had been burnt alive there 
formerly in honour of Moloch. Some of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, taking his words to the letter, 
held that, as fire could not act upon a pure ſpirit, 
the Soul muſt be party material. Whereupon 
they adopted the ſcourgings, burnings, &c. of 
the Hell of Orpheus, a thing every whit as W 
lous as the Heaven of Poets. 

As to the ſtate of the Souls of the jult, they 
were likewiſe divided. Some allowed that they 
were immediately, upon their departure from the 
body, admitted to the beatifick viſion. Others 
excluded all Souls from thence till the day of 
Judgment; but ſtill they ſuppoſed them to be 
placed in Paradiſe wherever 1t be. Accordingly 
they uſed to pray for them, with a view to the 
reſurrection of the fleſh, that they might, Soul 
and Body, be ſoon tranſlated to the beatifick joys 
of Heaven. This is the meaning of the prayers 
that were made by ſeveral of the antients for the 
dead, and that are alluded to in the Cannon of the 
Maſs, where the Prieſt prays for thoſe who ſleep 
in Somno pacis, which certainly cannot be under- 

ſtood of Purgatory, being, as they repreſent it, 
5 M 


a place 


BS 
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a 10 of torments where Souls are purged in 
flames of fire, and ſeourged and puniſhed even 
by the Devils themſelves, This is their notion of 
Purgatory. For, tho' ſome in the beginning _ | 
it in the winds, others in our domeſtic fires, &c. 
yet they agreed at laſt to place it in the regions 
below, between the ſurface of the Earth and 
Hell, and there adopted the ſcourgings, | burnings, 
&c. of the Hell of Orpheus, thereby turning it 
into as great a rdmanee as Orpheus himſelf, who 
was originally nothing but the Egyptian Horovs,. 
or the ſymbol of induſtry n its back while 
Egypt lay under water. 
Upon the whole: then it is evident: that the 
doctrine of Purgatory is of Heathen original; 
that the fire of it is, hke the thunder of the 
Vatican, a harmleis thing which no wiſe man 
would be afraid of, were it not too often attend- 
ed with church-thunderbolts, perſecutions and 
maſſacres; and that it only ſerves to cheat the 
ſimple and ignorant out of their money, by giv- 
ing them bills of exchange upon the other world 
+ For caſh, paid in this without * danger of the 
(bills ee proteſted. 
The Popith notion of Purgatory. has ſo dof | 
4 oonnection with the pretended power of the 
Keys, ſuppoſed to be veſted in the Biſhop of 
Rome, as St. Peter's ſucceſſor, that _—_ next thing 
2 700 to be ET 46s, | 


The 


N 
The Fope's Supremacy and Infallibility. 
J Supremacy is likewiſe of Heathen Ori- 
Final. The Biſhop of Rome is called Pope 
of ak Father, and 10 was Jupiter formerly 


among the Scythians, as may be ſeen in the fourth 
book of Herodotus *. He is alſo called Summus 


Pontifex, and ſo were the chief Prieſts among 


the old Romans, becauſe the wooden-bridge Sub- 
licius was firſt built, and afterwards often repair- 
ed by them. His Supremacy i is the ſame with 
theirs as may be ſeen in ſeveral authors. 
Dennis of "Halicarnafſis, in his life of Numa Pom- 
pilius, gives the following account of the Supre- 
macy of the Heathen Popes or Summi Pontifices : 
© They enjoy an uncontroulable juriſdiction in 
affairs of the higheſt nature ; for they judge all 
_ cauſes relating to the intereſts of Religion. They 
make new laws of their own authority, when 
the written law is deficient. They examine into 


the conduct of the Prieſts, and, in general, of al! 


thoſe that are employed to ſuperintend the ſacrifice 


and the other parts of the public worſhip. They 


keep all inferior ranks and orders of men to their 
duty, leſt they may do any thing contrary to the 


— 


eſtabliſned worſhip. They are alſo the interpre- 


ters and prophets whom the ignorant people con- 
ſult in matters relating to the worſhip of God and 


the Saints; and they puniſh the enn at dif- 


M. 2. | 5 cretion 


The Victimarii — the Romans were : called Paper, Popes... 
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„ 88] > 
cretion according as the caſe requires. But, as 
to themſelves, they are not to be judged by any 
man. They are independent. They are not ac- 
countable. to the ſenate or people for what they 
do. And, when one of them dies, he is ſucceed- 
ed by another who. is elected, not by the people, 
but, by the ſacred College.” If the reader is curi- 
ous to ſee a farther account of the Supremacy, 
and abſolute authority of the Heathen Popes, he 
may conſult Plutarch and Livy, where he will 
find the ſubſtance of what has been here quoted 
from Halicarnaſſus. | 
Now let any man compare the 8 of 
the Biſhops of Rome, with that of the old Roman 
Pontiffs, and he will plainly ſee that the one is 
but a copy of the other. The Romiſh Canoniſts 
hold that the Pope is not ſubject to any human 
law. That he cannot be judged neither by the 
Emperor nor Clergy; ; neither by Kings nor Peo- 
ple. That it is an article of faith that he is 
Supreme head of the Church, and that all Crea- 


tures are ſubject unto him. And that, as the 
Sun is the Lord of all the Planets, he is the Fa- 


ties. 


ther of all Powers, principalities, and n 


Platina tells us, in the life of Paul the ſecond 
that, examinations being taken by that Pope a- 
gainſt him and ſome others, he begged of his ho- 
lineſs to remit the cognizance of the affair to 
their judges. Upon which the Pope ſaid with 
183 in his m Dus Nr How dare you ſpeak 
7 to 


131 


to me of judges? Don't you know that I have all 
the law in my own breaſt ? I ſay the word---I re- 
gard no body; I am Pope: I can approve or diſ- 
annul the judgments and ſentences of others as I 
pleaſe.” 

Cardinal Baronius, in his remonſtrance to the 
republic'of Venice, aſks them in this magiſterial 
manner: By what authority did you pretend 
to judge the judge of all mankind, whom no 
ecumenical council ever preſumed to judge, as it 
is from him they derive their authority, ſo that 
withont his approbation they cannot be deemed 
cecumenical or general, nor be convened, nor 
theit cannons have any force; whoſe uſual ay u: 
the firſt ſee is ſudged of no body? 

Nay the Popes have carried matters much 
higher and defined that they are Gods, and there- 

fore cannot be judged by any power upon Earth, 
as God cannot be judged of Men. Thus Pope 
Nicholas the firſt in his epiſtle to Michael the Em- 
peror at Conſtantinople an. 865 * Satis evidenter 
 oftenditur a ſeculari poteſtate, nec ligari prorſus nec 
- folos poſſe pontificem quem conſtat a pio principe 
Conſtantino deum appellatum : nec poſſe deum ab bo 
minibus judicari manifeſtum eſt. Whereupon Au- 
guſtinus, Stenchus, Bibliothecaire of the Vatican, 
ſays: you hear how the Pope has been called God, 
looked upon as God by Conſtantine when he ho- 


nouted him with his donation, and adored him 1 


as God, paying him all the divine honours he 
| could 


Decret. 1. dil. 96 cap. Catia evideater. | 
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could. Who then will be farptized to hear that 
the Ra Pontiffs and en affected to be 
called Gods? 

The Heathen Pontiffs, as we learn from Livy, 
Plutareb, Baronius ad annum 44. and others, were 
equal in honour to crowned heads, they had 
their guards about them, their ivory chairs and 
litters like the Conſuls. They alone had the 
Privilege of riding to the capitol in a chariot. 
They preſided over all Colleges, Augurs, 
Prieſts and Veſtal Virgins or Nuns. They had 
the power of puniſhing and fining at diſcretion. 
It was their province to appoint in what temples, 
upon what altars, by what victims, and on what 
days the ſacrifices were to be offered. They 
marked out the working-days and holy-days; 
When it was lawful to work, and when it was 
not. They inſtituted feaſts, regulated the Calen- 
der, ordered embolifms, intercalations, &c. They 
confirmed the ſeveral orders of the Clergy, as 
the Flamens, the Arch-Flamens, the Saltans, the 


© Lupern, the Augurs, and the men and women 


that made vows of chaſtity. They had Crofers * 


in their hands; ſometimes an am#, ſometimes a 
— 7 ſometimes a Gold-crown, on their heads; 
they wore Alls, Copes, &c. They wore rings on 
kheir fingers, and, as Juvenal tells us, + had their 
| heads ſhaved in the form of a crown, formerly 
es 16/2 or little pins but now Yonſure 


the 


„ Abe Nimm, as appears by ancient medals and 5 monuments, | 
wWuas of the ſame form with a er s Croſier. f Satire 6. V. 332. 


[gs]. 
the tanſure, as is practiſed ſtill in Popiſh countries, : 
contrary. to the expreſs law of God. (made in 
Levit 21. 5. and renewed in Ezechiel 44+ 20) for- 
bidding Prieſts to ſhave their heads in a round 
form in imitation of the Egyptian Prieſts who, 
as Apuleius, Herodotus, Plin and Epiphanius tell 


us, had their heads ſhaved in that manner. That 


their heads were ſhaved in the form of a crown, 
appears from Rabbi Salomon who ſays the Hebrew 
word Barechath i in Leviticus, ſignifies the crown 
of the head made bald by ſhaving or otherwiſe. 
They were carried in. ſtate through the city; they 
were cloathed in purple and diſpenſed with from 
returning a ſalutation: and, which is more than 
all, they were exempt from the obligation of 
taking an oath in any court of Judicature; which, 
by the by, thews they were looked upon as infal- 
lible. 

So great was the veneration and honour the 
Heathens had for the ſupremacy of their $ overeignt 
Pontiffi that the Heathen Emperors thought pro- 
per at laſt, to aſſume the title and unite both 
powers, the ſpiritual and temporal, in one. 
Thus, by antient medals, coins, authentick let- 
ters, &c. we find the following titles: Julius 

Ceſar Summus Pontiſex; Auguſius Caſar Summus 
Pontifex; Fiberius Summus Pontifex; and fo on. 
The Heathen Emperors,. become Popes, affected ta. 
be called Gods, thus Auguſtus is ſtyled by Virgil.* 

Ct 


. Eclog. 1. 


1951. 

And Shttonins tells us, in the life of Dies that 
that Emperor required his Prefects or Governors 
of Provinces to inſert in the edits iſſued in his 
name: the Lord our God commands &c. They re- 
e to be adored, as Aurelius Vidlor ſays of 
Diocletian. They diſpoſed of kingdoms, and in- 
throned and dethroned Kings at diſcretion. They 
declared that all the kingdoms of the Earth were 
ſubject to them, they exacted tributes from all 
the Provinces of the World, they levied a Capi- 
tation- tax upon all proſtitutes, as Suetonius tells 
us in his life of Caligula, and St. Juſtin in his 
ſecond apology for the Chriſtian Religion. They 
ordered that their toes ſhould be kiſſed, as we 
read of Caligula and Heliogabalus. And in fine, 
as a mark of ſubjection and ſervitude, they or- 
dered the Latin tongue to be learned and practiſed 
2 throughout the whole extent of the Roman Em- 
Dire. To which J muſt add, what Rojinus tells 
us in his Roman antiquities, as an inſtance of 
their arbitrary and tyrannical government, that 
they uſed to authorize all people to fall upon ſuch 
as were excommunicated, or, diris emnibus devets, 
given up to all the Devils in Hell, and magere | 
m with impunity. 

So great, ſo perfect is the conformity Lach 
the ſupremacy, privileges, pretenſions, maxims, 
Kc. of the Biſhops of Rome, and thoſe of the old 
Heathen Pontiffs, thar, if I had not expreſly fig- 
nißed I was giving an account of the Heathen 

„ | Popes, % 


— 


08 
Popes, the reader might miſtake the one for the 
% ˙w 15 5 191 


As Nome was the capital of the Roman Em- 


pire, the Biſhops of that place, ſeeing what ho- 
nours, powers and privileges their Heathen pre- 


deceſſors enjoyed before them, thought they had 
at leaſt an equal right to the ſame honours, Accord 
ingly they aſſumed the title of Sovereign Pontiff, or 
High Prieſt, and ſupreme vifible Head of the Church. - 
That this was the principle the Biſhops of Rome firſt 
ſet out upon, is evident from the conduct of the Bi- 

ſhops of Conflontinople. For, when that city be- 


came the ſeat of the Empire, the Biſhops thereof 


ſtarted cheir claim likewiſe to che title of Sovereign 


Pontsff, or Luivenſal Biſhop. Jobs of Conſtantino- 


ple, who uſurped this title, was oppoſed by Pope 


Gregory I. though neither had a better right to it 
than the other. Pope Gregory, in order to throw 
an odium upon Pope Jabn, pretended that he 


abhorred the title of Supreme, or Univerſal Biſhop; 


for he called it a diabolical uſurpation, and the 


forerunner of Antichriſt, and ſaid that, if the 


whole power of the Church ever came to be put 


into one man's hands, the Church muſt fall. 
Here Gregory, in order to excite the reſt of the 


Biſhops againſt John, artfully inſinuates, that he 


| Ag”: | pretended 
e, utarch tells us, that N. Pompilius, one of the firſt, if not the firlk 
High Prieſt among the Romans, acquired ſuch a reputation, that what - 
ever he delivered (though never fo fabulous) was received and be- 

lieved with implicit and abſolute acquieſcence, and that his authority 


- was ſufficient to make the greateſt abſurdities and impoſſibilities pas 
for matters and points of Faith, Here then was the firſt riſe of che Pa- 


Pal loſallibility, &c. 
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[ 98] 
pretended to ſuch an univerſality as would render 


all the Biſhops mere cyphers, as deriving all their 
ſignificancy and power from him; whereas he 


pretended to no other agiverſallty than what Gre 


gory and his predeceſſors did. 


When the Roman Empire became Chriſtian, 8 
the Emperors aſſumed the ſupreme power in all 
matters of diſcipline, and maintained it for ſome 
hundreds of years. They confirmed the elections 


of Biſhops, called Councils, and eſtabliſned their 
canons by an imperial edict. They appointed 


Judges for religious cauſes, and depoſed Biſhops 


that were lapſed into hereſy. For which reaſon 
 Euſebius calls Conflantine the great univerſal Biſhop, 
or director of all things relating to the external. | 


. pokty of the Church. 


But, when the Roman Empire was divided | 


and broken by the irruption of the barbarous na- 
tions, the Biſhops of Rome, availing themſelves 
of the convulſions of the imperial ſtate, intirely 
' thook off the imperial yoke, and aſſerted their 
former pretenſions to-an univerſality of juriſdic- 
tion, not only over the Clergy, but over Kings 


and Princes, and the whole Chriſtian world 1 in 


al cauſes religious and civil. | 

Here the Biſhops of Rome began to emulate the 
ee of the Heathen Emperors by uniting 
the two powers in one. Hitherto they wore the 
mitre in imitation of the Heathen Pontiffs; but 
now they put on the imperial crown glittering 


"with gold and precious ſtones. Accordingly we 


find 


- 


1991 


find Imncent III. boaſting of the ſame in the fol- 
lowing words“, „The Church the ſpouſe has 


not been married to me without bringing me a 


fortune. She brought me an invaluable treaſure, 
viz, a plenitude of power in Spirituals and Tem- 


porals. In token of the ſpiritual power ſhe gave 


me a mire; and in token of the temporal ſhe gave 


me a diadem. The mitre for the prieſthood, and 


the diadem for a kingdom, eſtabliſhing me his 
Vicar who has the following words written in his 


fleſh and on his garments, King of Mn ans Lora 
of Lords.” 

Boniface VIII. in the following pompous de- 
laration, or rather definition of faith, aſſerts this 
Jouble power uſurped by his predeceſſors, © U- 


nam ſanctam Ecclefiam catholicam & ipſam Apoſtoli- 


cam urgente fide credere logimur---extra quam nec ſa- 
lus eft nec remiſſio peccatorum---in bac ejuſque poteſe 
tate duos eſſe glad os, ſpiritualem videlicet & tempo- 

ralem, Evangelicis diftis inſtruimur.-Certè qui in 
poteſtate Petri temporalem gladium eſſe negat male 
verbum attendit domini Proferentis Converte gladium 
tuum in vaginam uterque ergo eſt in poteſtate Ecclefice 


ſfprritalts ſcilicet gladius & materialis---oportet autem 
gladium eſſe ſub gladio & temporalem auctoritatem ſpi- 
ritalis ſubjiis poteſlati---ſpiritalem autem & dignitate 


& nobilitate terrenam quamlibet pracellere poteſtatem 
oportet-=-fateri-=-/i deviat terrena poteſtas judicabitur 


a . Jer ri W : ſed, þ devi at Jpi ritalts minor, 
N 2 


4. ſus 


» Serm. 3. de Coronat, Pontif. + Extrav. Commit Lib. 1 
T. 8. de —— & Obed. | 
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4 ſup ſuperiori. Si vero fuprema, 4 ſolo deo non ab 


hominibus poterit judicari---porro ſubeſſe Romano Pon- 
tifici omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, dici- 


nus, definimus & pronunciamus omnino eſſe de _—_ 
ate ſalutis. Datum Laterani an. 1303. 


- Accordingly, when he inſtituted his grand Ju- | 
bilee, he appeared the firſt day in his Pontificalia, 
but in his imperial robes the ſecond day, whilſt 


people cried along the ſtreets before him, Here are 
tuo ſwords, viz. to denote this double power. 


The Heathen Pontiffs depoſed crowned heads, 


and diſpoſed of their kingdoms as they pleaſed; 


the Biſhops of Rome have, in like manner, excom- 
municated and depoſed Kings and Princes, laid 
their kingdoms under an interdict, and abſolved, 
or rather pretended toabſolve, their ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. Thus, when Julius II. 


depoſed John: II. King of Navarre, and gave his 


kingdom to Ferdinand King of Spain, he made 


the following diſcourſe to his Cardinals in full 


Conſiſtoryx, We muſt aſſiſt the King of Spain, 


and draw the two ſwords againſt the people of 


France and Navarre, the common enemies of all 


| good men. And, in the mean time, whilſt we 
are ſharpening the ſecular blade, we muſt make 
the necks of thoſe Schiſmaticks feel the edge of 


the Spiritual. Accordingly the King of Na- 


vuarre Was denounced a Heretic and Schiſmatic; 
was ed. he and his wife and children and 


poſterity, 


7 See Antonios Verdana Sr e . Ss bg 


be? 


poſterity, of his kingdom and reniporulities and | 


the whole adjudged to the King of Spain. 
Sixtus V. who from a ſwine-herd became Pope, 


expreſſes himſelf in the fame haughty ſtyle in the 


Bull of Excommunication which he fulminated, 


in the year 1585, againft Henry King of Notre, 


and the Prince of Conde: He fays*, That the 


power given to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, is ſu- 


perior to all the powers of the Kings of the earth; 
that it belongs to this power to enforce the obſer- 
vance of the laws, and puniſh the refractory by 
depoſing and levelling them to the ground as Mi- 
niſters of Satan; that he is conſtrained by the 
neceſſity of his office to draw the ſword of cor- 
rection againſt Henry, formerly King of Navarre, 
and Henry Prince of Cond?, a ſpurious (as he calls 
them) and deteſtable offspring of the iſluſtrious 


houſe of Bourbon. Wherefore being inveſted with 


a full power, which he received from the King of 
Kings, and Lord of Monarchs, he denounces 
them as Heretics, relapſed, ringleaders, fantors, 


and public protectors of hereſy ; and as ſuch %4 


deprives them and their ſucceſſors of all their 
Lordſhips, dignities and offices, and declares them 
incapable of ſucceeding to any principality or 
kingdom whatſoever. 

We have ſeen already how the Heathen Pon- 
tiffs affected to be called Gods, ſued for divine 
. honours, and fequired the worſhip of kiſſing 
their toes. We have alſo ſeen how the Biſhops 


® ee Mezeray in the Life of Henry III. 
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[; 102 ] | 
of 1 have affected to be called Gods, &e. : 
Now we ſhall ſee the ceremony of kiſſing their 
toes, and adoring them as Gods“. The higheſt 
act of adoration they pay to the God of Na 
is what they offer him by ſacrifice upon an altar. 
Now, to ſhew that they adore the Pope as they 
do the God of Heaven, they place him, when e- 
lected, upon an altar; then the Cardinals, &c. 
proceed to the ceremony called Venite adoremus. 
They proſtrate themſelves before him, as the Per- 
fian Nobility did to Darius the Mede when he was 
elected by his Horſes, and proceed to kiſs his 
toes or feet. When the Emperor is preſent, he 
goes to the firſt ſtep mounting up to the altar, 

there kneels, and then mounts up to the Pope's 
feet, and kiſſes them. It is not therefore ſur- 


- prizing they ſhould ever after ſtyle him Ged, and 


adore him accordingly. Thus we find in a letter 
of thanks which Cardinal du Perron wrote to 
Clement the Eighth, as recorded by Cardinal Ba- 
ronius: Among all thoſe whom your Holineſs 
bas promoted to the dignity of the Sacred Cardi- 
nalat, there is not one, ſays Perron, who em- 
braces, reveres, and adores your Holineſs with 
greater affection than I do. I have always. re- 
vered your Holineſs as a God upon earth.” | 
There is another point of Conformity which I 
ſhould have omitted, were it not avowed by the 
Popiſh, Writers themſelves. We have . i 
een 


* See the Book of Ceremonies Dabliſhed in the Year 1516 cum 
atze W 10, t t Juſtin. Lid. 1. C. 1. 
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ſeen how the Heathens uſed to piſs upon, and 
beſmear their idols; they had not only charged 
their Gods with inceſt, adultery, theft, murder 
and other ſcandalous exceſſes, but alſo loaded 
them with imprecations, and the moſt opprobri- 
ous names. We have alſo ſeen how uſual it is 


in Spain and Ituly to call the Virgin Mary a whore. 


Now we ſhall ſee that the Gods of Rome, the 
Popes, have been painted in the ſame colours. 
All people have heard the ſtery of Pope Joan, 
and though ſeveral Proteſtants may be in doubt 
about it, yet the Papiſts cannot blame any Pro- 


teſtant for believing it, as it was they themſelves 
that firſt gave it out. For Antoninus, Archbiſhop 


of Florence, though afterwards canonized, was 


the firſt that publiſned this fact to the world a 
long time before the days of the Reformation. 

© Genebrardus, Archbiſhop of Aix, ſays, in his 
Chronology, that all the Popes of the tenth Cen- 
tury, were ſo EN monſters for vice and wicked= 
nels. 


by men that were monſtrous in their lives, diſſo- 
lute in their morals, and abominable 1 in every re- 
ſpect. þ 
Cardinal Bellarmin, in his Book de Rom. Rae 
fee, ſpeaking of Pope John the Twelfth, deſcribes 
him as the worſt of all the Popes. Platina calls 


him the moſt wicked of all men, or rather a mon- 
| ſter. 


| * Ad An, os 


Cardinal Baronius * ſays, that the chaie of st. 
Peter, and the throne of Chrift, has been invaded 


Er 
ſter. And Luitprandus gives us a detail of the 
crimes he was convicted of in a Council of Biſhops. 
He ſays he conferred holy orders in a ſtable, that 
he canted Biſhopricks to the higheſt bidders, that 
he converted the palace into a brothel, that he 
debauched the women that went to Rome for de- 
votion's ſake, whether married or unmarried; 
nay that he did not ſpare them even in the Church- 
es, that he drank the Devil's health; that when 
he played at any game, he invoked Jupiter, Ve- 
nus, and the Devils in Hell; and, in fine, that 
he was run through the body in the act of adul- 

©, Matthew Paris tells us, that Gregory VII. when 
on his death- bed, fent for his Cardinals, and con- 
feſſed to them, that by the inſtigation of the De- 
vil, he provoked the wrath of God againſt the 
whole human race. This Pepe, the once direful 
ſcourge of . the Chriſtian world, ſince whole days 
nothing was more common than to ſee Kings de- 
poſed, and their ſubjects abſolved from their al- 
legiance, has been canonized at Rome, and pro- 
poſed as an object of adoration to the whole world, 
1 though 
u this he acted like the Heathen Gods, of whom it is fad; that 
when they were enamoured of any woman, they either ſurprized het 
in their temples, or ſent her an aſſignatiun. Thus, as the Roman Hil- 
torians tell us, when Mundus, a young Roman Knight, found that all his 
endeavours to conquer Pazling's virtue proved fruitleſs, he corrupted the 
Frixfts of Anubis, who perſuaded her to believe that the God was ſtruck - 
with her beauty; on which ſhe was that ve: y night led by her huſband 
to the temple. A few days after Mundus, whom ſhe happened to meet, 


let her into the ſecret. Paulina, enraged with indignation, carried 
her complaint to Tiberius who ordered the Frieſts to be burnt alive. 
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; though he was no more a Chriſtian thari a Turk,; 
as may be ſufficiently ſeen in a letter he wrote to 
Anzir, King of Mauritana*; where he fixes up- 
on the mode of worſhipping the Supreme Being, 
as the difference between his religion and the re- 
ligion of that Mahometan Prince, and e 
him eternal reſt in Abrabam's boſon. 
All Hiſtorians agree, that Silvęſter the Sesooch. 
was a necromancer and magician, that he made 
A compact. with the Devil upon condition of ob- 
taining whatever he defired, and that he was at 
laſt torn to pieces by the evil ſpirit. 

The Hiſtorian Mezeray tells us, in Ahle Life of 
Charles the Eighth of France, that the Roman 
purple was never ſo much diſhonoured as it was 
by Pope Alexarider the Sixth; that he had no 
faith for God or man; that he trampled religion 
under his feet; that he proſtituted his honour; 
and ſold buman and divine right to the higheſt 
bidders; that when he was only a Cardinal, he 
kept ſeveral miſtreſſes, by one of whoni he had 
four ſons, whom he called not his nephews (as 
others do) but his children; that he had a baſ- 
tard-daughter, who was his wife and daughter 
and daughter-in-la x. 

The ſame Hiſtorian ſays, that, wheit Charles 
the Eighth went to Rome, the Cardinals aſſembled 
about him, and remonſtrated that he muſt have 
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deen ſent thither by divine Providence to defend | 
7 | Wi: 7 n of the Church againſt the uſurpations 


m of 
See 4 Church Hiftory, L. 62, No. 34. 
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of Alexander, who, in the chair of the Apoſtles, 
practiſed daily the ſame crimes by which he pro- 


cured his promotion; that he was a worthy ſuc- 


ceſſor. not of St. Peter, but of the traitor Judas 


and Simon Magus; that he was more allied to the 
Koran than to the Gofpel; that, like a tiger, he 
forced into the fold of Chriſt with his fauns, his 
troop of baſtards infamous for vice and licenti- 
oulne(s. The ſame Author adds, that this mon- 


ſter of nature, as he calls him, poiſoned himſelf, 
having drank thro' miſtake a en draught 
he had prepared for Cardinal Adrian. 


All Hiſtorians ſpeak with the 7 horror! of 
Pope Julius the Second. Leuis the Twelfth of 
France having defeated that Pope in battle, aſ- 
ſembled a Council in Tuſcany where he declared 


the Pope to be Antichriſt, and cauſed money to 
be coined with this inſcription, Perdam nit 


nomen, as Was obſer ved before. 
It is notorious to all Europe, what an unprin- 


cipled, pfofligate man Leo the Tenth was, who 


was often heard to ſay, as Cardinal Bembo teſti- 
fies, What immenſe wealth due Nu: amaſſed by this 


5 Fable of Chriſt ! 


It is not ſurpriſing that the E mould treat 
Emperors and crowned heads with haughtineſs 


and contempt, obliging ſome of them to remain 


three days and as many nights 'barefoot at the 


gates of the Pope's palace, and crowning others 
with their feet, and kicking off the crown again, 
 &c. This I ſay is not ſurprizing when we con- 


ſider 


| . 
ſider with what indignity and barbarity they treat 
each other. The Heathen Gods were repreſented 
as cruel and unnatural; one dethroning his fa- 
ther, another devouring his own children, &c. 
the modern Gods of Rome are repreſented in like 
manner. 1 555 1 
Pope Stephen the Sixth ordered (as Platina, 
Fleury, and others tell us, that the body of For- 
moſus his predeceſſor ſhould be taken up out of 
the grave, ſtripped of his Pontificals, and buried 
among the laity after cutting off the fingers ke 
uſed to conſecrate with. But his ſucceſſor ſur- 
Paſſed him in barbarity ; for he ordered the ſame 
body to be taken up again, the head to be cut 
off, and the body thrown into the Tzber®., 

It was uſual with the living to fulminate bulls 
of excommunication againſt the dead, and each 
other, denouncing and ſtigmatiſing one the other 
with the titles of Heretic, Schiſmatic, Antichriſt, 

K. and filling all Europe with bloodſhed, confu- 
ſion and deſolation. This was more or leſs the 
caſe in the ſeveral ſchiſms, in all about thirty, 

„„ 1 that 

* Abbe Gould, an Iriſh Prieſt, in his Deſence of the [nfalibility of 
the Church, ſays, that God muſt have a hand in ſupporting and pro- 
tecting the Popiſh Religion, otherwiſe that the gates of Hell would. 
| have long ſince prevailed againſt it, through the wicked hves of the 
Popes. Now it this argument were of any force, it would equally 

| prove that God has a hand in protecting the Mabometan and Heathen 
Religions ; for, notwithſtanding the profligacy of their founders and 
proteQtors, one has ſubſiſted now near 1200 years, and the other near 

4000, It was by ſanguinary laws, perfecutions and maſſacres, that 
the Popiſh Religion was upheld all along ; it was by the ſame methods 


the other two were upheld ; therefore if God has a hand in one, he 
has equally a hand in all three. | 


bes]! 


that happened between the Popes, one of which 
laſted about 50 years, when there were three 
Popes ſeen at once contending for the at 


chair of St. Peter. 


Nov it is moſt aſtoniſhing that people can be 
ſo ſtupefied, ſo blinded by the prejudices of edu- 
cation, ſelf-intereſt, or otherwiſe, as not to feel 
the abſurdity of their own tenets (though the 
moſt palpable in the world) nor ſee the glaring 
contradictions that ſtare them in the face. We 
have heard and ſeen a while ago, how the Popes 


affected to be called Gods, and piqued themſelves 


upon the title; how they were acknowledged and 
_ adored as ſuch; and therefore were not to be 
. judged of mortal man, quia Deus non ſfudicatur ab 


hominibus. But now we find thoſe pretended Gods 
ju ged. depoſed, &c. not only by each other, 


but aiſo by Biſhops and other mortals. The Bi- 


laops aſſembled at Baſil and Conflance were ſo 
much aſhamed of the abſurdity of the papal pre- 


tenſions tnat they thought it neceſſary for the 


peace of the Church, and the honour of human 
reaſon and common ſenſe, to bring down thoſe 


Tepes from their high thrones to the foot of 
earthly tribunals, and ſubject them, like other 
mortals, to the inqueſts and judgments of human 
laws. 1 
We have heard how the Popes were Sk An- 


tichriſts by each other, by the French King, &c. 


now we ſhall ſee that this char ge is well grounded. 
| . 


[109 1 

St. Paul ſpeaks of Antichriſt thus *: Let no man de. 
ceive you by any means; for that day ( the day of Judg- 
ment and' general R Garrett; on) ſtall not come except 
there come a falling away firſt, and the man of fin be 
revealed, the ſon of peraition, who oppoſeth and exalt- 
erb himſelf above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
ipped: So that he as God fitteth in the temple ( or 
Church) of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God; giv- 
ing heed to doctrines of demonsF, (that is, Angels and 
Saints, as I proved before) ſpeaking lies in hypo- 
criſy, forbidding io marry, and commanding to ab- 
ſlain from meats which God hath created to be received 
with thankfulneſs. Here Antichriſt is, deſcribed- 
Now ail theſe characters concentre in the Biſhop 
of Rome. He calls himſelf God, and exalteth him- 
ſelf above all that is called God, not only above 
all his heathen predeceſſors, but alſo all Biſhops, 
Primates, crowned Heads, and all mankind, nay 
and above the God of Heaven.; for at his coro- 
nation, he fits on the high altar in St. Peter's- 
Church, and there receives adoration, whereby 
he makes the altar of God his footſtool. He af- 
fects divine titles and attributes, as hol:nefs and 
infallibility, aſſuming divine powers and prero- 
gatives in granting pardons and indulgences to 
the moſt abominable crimes, and that for as ma- 
ny thouſands of years as he pleaſes. He aſlerts 
his decrees to be of the fame or greater authority 
than the word of God; for he ſays he has as 
much authority to make laws as St. Paul, for 
. inſtance, 

3j T i Tim. C-- 
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inſtance, ever had; nay, and to diſpenſe with, 


or even to abrogate any law that the Apoſtles ever 
made. He commands the worſhip of Images, of 
Angels and Saints, &c. contrary to the expreſs 
law of God. He fordibs the clergy and nuns to 
marry*, and commands to abſtain from certain 


meats on certain days and ſeaſons. He affects 


the thunder of the Almighty, and calls his decrees 


the fulminations of the Vatican. He is ſtyled in 


the decretals and canons, © Our Lord God the 
Pope; another God upon earth; King of Kings 


and Lord of Lords. The ſame is the dominion of 


God and the Pope. To believe that our Lord 


God the Pope might not decree as he did, would 


be heretical. The power of the Pope is greater 
than all created power, and extends itſelf to 
things celeſtial, terreſtrial and infernal. The 
Pope doeth whatſoever he liſteth, even things un- 


lawful, and is more than God.“ 


The Pope exalteth himſelf above all that is cal- 


led God; for, he enforces the obſervance of his 
- own laws with more rigour and ſeverity than he 


does 


lt is evident, that if the clergy were allowed to marry, they 
would take care to give no offence to the eſtabliſhed government of the 
place of their abode. Theretore the Pope, by a maſterly ſtroke of 
human policy, has deprived theni of that natural and unalienable right, 
in order that they may be free to paſs from one country to another 10 


_ eſtadiifh his laws; and, when they have raiſed rebellion or ſedition any 


where, to repair to him where they are ſure to be highly rewarded, 
And though he alledges Scripture, &c. to give a plauſible colour to 
this ſauction, yet he does nothing but what Antichriſt, or a Devil 
transformed into an Angel of light, would do, the better to deceive 
and impoſe upon the world, | 
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Joes the eternal laws of the God of Heaven. There 
is not, in the whole body of the canon-law, an 
excommunication 7þ/e, facto annexed to the viola- 
tion of the divine laws forbidding 3 a- 
dultery, 1 beft, 2 robbery, murder, or the like; 

if, in conformity to the divine inſtitution of 3 
riage, and the natural and unalienable right that 
every one is born with, a clergyman or 2 nun mar- 
rigs, they are both excommunicated by the very 
fact, and delivered up to the Devil for ever whe- 
ther God will or not; the clergyman is degraded, 
and the nun burnt alive. There is no excommu- 
nication annexed to blaſphemy againſt God, tho 
there is to blaſphemy againſt the Pope. There 
is no excommunication annexed to murder, ſe- 
dition, or rebellion, though there is to the coun- 


_ terfeiting the Pope's decrees: or letters, the con- 


cealing any thing belonging to the ſee of Rome, 
or the invading any of the Pope's territocies, or 
pretended rights and privileges. 

The Pope exalteth himſelf above the God of 
Heaven; for he pretends to do more than God 
can. God has no other God to command; but 
the Pope pretends to command God down upon 
his altar when he pleaſes. Nay Cardinal Bellar- 
min ſays, that, it he commanded us to practiſe 
vice, and ſhun virtue, we would be obliged un- 


der pain of eternal damnation to act accordingly. 


Now this is more than Ged himſelf can do, and, 
conſequefitly, more than he could require from 
us. For, as God has, 15 the light of reaſon and 

revelations 


— 


| "BY 1 112 1 | 
revelation, ſince the creation] 1 us up- 
on pain of incurring his high diſpleaſure and eter- 
nal damnation, to ſhun vice and practice virtue, if 
he commanded us now to do otherwiſe, we would 
be authorized to ny with Ber 1 tet bin Ge" ac- 

"Is 4 e fuftler Sonia Sh mY char I Hive: 
alledged to prove that the Pope is the Antichriſt 
foretold and deſcribed in Scripture, T ſhall obſerve 
two things that are very remarkable and ſtriking. 
The firſt is, that it was the general opinion of the 
fathers ſince the beginning of Chriſtianity that 
upon the decline and deſtruction of the Roman 
Em pire, Antichriſt would be fully revealed in all 


the — aſcribed by Scripture to the man of 
fin and perdition, who was to ſit in the church of 


God as God, &c. This no man will deny who 
18 acquainted with the ſentiments of the primitive 
writers, upon the ſeveral propheſies that relate 
to Antichriſt. The ſecond thing is that as ſoon 
as the Roman Empire was divided and broken, 
and the Biſhop of Rome aſſumed and uſurped all 
the titles, powers, and privileges that J have al- 
ready ſpecified, Europe cried out that Antichriſt 
was come, that the Pope was be, and that all the 
prophecies relative to the man of fin and perditi- 
on, and the great ſeducer of mankind were ful- 
filled in him. So general was this cry, not only 
among the people called Hereticks, but even a- 
pe the Papiſts themſelves, re. the Popes, in 
8 | EL order 
 * Galat. 1. 8. | 
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order to aſſert their own credit and authority, 
thought it neceſſary to proceed to excommunica- 
tions, perſecutions, and inquiſitorial cruelties a- 
gainſt the one and the other; to call Councils, 
and employ their intereſts with crowned heads, 


in order to ſuppreſs the queſtion intirely, and in- 
terdict that any body ſhould ſpeak of Antichriſt 
any more. So evident was the completion of the 


prophecies that every one ſaw the reality in 
Rome ®.: x P 
Here it will be objected that what I have hither- 


*” That the ia of Rome is the Antichriſt foretold in the Scriptu- 
res, appears demonſtrably from the very arguments that are alledged by 
the Popiſh Divines in ſupport of the Pope's ſupremacy, &c. it was 
propheſied of Antichriſt that he ſhould come after the working of God 
in appearance tho' of Satan in reality; (1) that he ſhould come with all 
power and ſigns and wonders, (2) nay with iuch miracles and won- 
ders is would deceive the very elect if it were poſſible; (3) that he 
ſhould forbid to marry and command to abſtain from certain meats z 
(4) @bat be ſhould teach ro worſhip dead men and women; (5) that he 
ſhould appear with all deceivableneſs of righteoufneſs in appearance 
but uarighteouſnets in rea/icy ; (6) that he ſhould fit in the Temple of 
God as God ſhewing himſelf that he is God ; (7) that his adherents 
ſhould labour under ſuch ftrong deluſion as 10 believe his; (8) and 
think they were doing God ſervice when they perſecuted the true be- 
lievers ; (9) that they ſhould pretend to prophecy, to caſt out Devils 
and work miracles, &c. in the name of Chriſt. (10) Now all theſe 
characters are realized in the Pope and his party. It is plain that the 
, elect could not be in danger of being deceived by Antichriſt, if bis 
pretenſions were not ſeemingly founiied upon Scripture, authority as 
well as miracles, wonders, &c. It is allowed by all that che elect, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, are but few; and that thoſe who, in every age, 
oppoſed the innovations of Rome were but few likewiſe, the reſt being 
borne down by the torrent of the times, What then could Antichriſt 
do that the Pope had not done? What has been predicted of Antichriſt 
that hath not been fulfilled in the Pope? What can the Romaniſts ſay 
in their defence but what the adherents of Antichriſt will ſay in the day 
of Judgment. (11) Let the Romaniſts think of this and tremble!” 

(1) 2. Theſs. 2 9. (2) ibid. (3) Math, 24. 24. (4) 1. Tim. 4. 3. 
(5) ibid. V. 1. (6) 2, Theſſ. 2. 10. (7) ibid. V. 4. (8) ibid. V. 11. 
9) John 16. 2. (io) Math. 7. 22. (11) ibid. | | 


[14]. 
to ſaid, is utterly inconſiſtent with our Saviour's 
promiſe to St. Peter in the following words.“ 
Thou art Peter and upon this rock 1 will build wh 
Church, and the gates of Hell fhall not prevail againſt 
it, Se. To this I anſwered, firſt, that, as the 
meaning of thoſe words is controverted, we are 
to follow the received maxims of philoſophers 
and divines: non ſunt neganda clara propter quædam 
obſcura, I have proved already, and ſhall prove 
more at large hereafter, that the gates of Hell, 

the powers of Idolatry and Superſtition, have 


1 long ſince prevailed againſt the Church and Pope 


of Rome. Nay our adverſaries own that the Pope 
conſidered as Biſnhop of the particular Dioceſe of 
Rome may with that particular Church fall into 
hereſy as well as any other particular Church upon 
Earth. This we have been taught in the Sorbonne. 
Therefore the particular Church of Rome ex- con- 
Feſſo, has no better claim to inerrability by virtue 
of our Saviour's promiſe than any other national 
Chriſtian Church upon Earth. | 
Secondly, Our adverſaries | ought to a- 
gree among themſelves about the meaning of 
thoſe words, before they urge them againſt Pro- 
teſtants. It is notorious that the French and 1ta- 
lians will never agree in this point. Nor will the 
Pope's advocates ever ſubmit to the documents 
of the fathers but where they like, tho' they ob- 
trude their traditions upon the world as a ſecond 
rule of faith. Thus the Biſhops aſſembled at. 
A OH ' Conſtance 
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Conſtance denounced all thoſe as Hereticks, who 
ſhould inſiſt upon the diſcipline and practice of 
the Apoſtles and primitive Church, of re- 
ceiving the Communion in both kinds; where- 
by they indirectly treated the Apoſtles and 
primitive Chriſtians as Hereticks. Cornelius Mus 
Biſhep of Bitonto“ ſays: I would give more credit 
to one Pope than to a thouſand Auſtins, a thou- 
ſand Feromes, and a thouſand Gregories.” Cardi- 
nal Baronius reproaches St. Auſtin with ignorance 
for not underſtanding our Saviour's words to St. 
Peter. Cardinal Cajetan ſays that God has not tied 
the expoſition of the Scriptures to the ſenſe or 
opinions of the antient Doctors. 

Thirdly, . Theſe words of our Saviour to ct. 
Peter are ſo far from being concluſive for either 
St. Peter's or the Pope's ſupremacy, that the con- 
trary has been aſſerted by clouds of fathers and 
Eccleſiaſtical writers. Thus St. Cyprian ſays: 
the reſt of the Apoſtles were, what St. Peter 
was, inveſted with an equality of honour and 
power.“ St. Cryſoſtom ſays: St. Paul ſhewed, 
upon the diſpute that happened between him and 
Peter at Antioch, that he was equal to the other in 
dignity.” St. Jerome ſays: you ſay that the 
Church was built upon St. Peter; but I ſay it 
was built upon all the Apoſtles.“ St. Baſil ſays, 
that Peter was only one of the mountains upon 
which our Savigur promiſed to build his Church. 
Six hundred and thirty * aſſembled at Cha- 

P 2 | eden, 


* A city and Biſhop's ſee in the kingdom of Naples, 


ing [216] 1 
liedon, * defined that the Biſhop of Conſtantinople 


ſhould be equal in all things to the Biſhop of 


Rome. The fixth Council of Carthage wrote to 
Celeftin Biſhop of Rome, warning him to take heed 
not to receive any more appeals from 4frich, nor 
to allege any canons in ſupport of his pretenſions, 
nor to bring wordly pride into the Church. 
- Fourchly, When the Biſhops of Rome firſt put 


in their claim to an univerſal præeminence and 


ſuperiority over the Church, they backed their 


pretenſions with all the plauſible arguments they 


could deviſe. One of their reſources was a ſtory 
that prevailed in many places, that St. Peter was 


firſt Biſhop of Antioch and afterwards of Rome, 


where, it was ſaid, he ſuffered martyrdom. The 
ſtory found abettors like another ſtory that was 
handed: about, viz. that St. Paul was Biſhop. of 
Rome, from the time he wrote his Epiſtle to the 
Chriſtians of that city, to the day of his death. 
Phe Biſhops of Rome found the former ſtory 
more to their purpoſe, as the words recorded by 


St. Mathew ſeemed to give St. Peter a ſuperiority 


over the reſt of the Apoſtles. For, had not thoſe 
words been recorded, the Biſhops of Rome would all 
along have called themſelves the ſucceſſors of St. 
Paul.. The ſtory is of itſelf ſufficient to defeat 
e + As no man ever held that either St. Peter or St. 

Paul was Biſhop of Conſtantinople, and as the Biſhops of that city did, 
as ſoon as it was made the Imperial ſeat, put in their claim toa 
ſuperiority of honour and juriſdiftion over all other Biſhops, it is plain 
that St. Peter's pretended tranſlation to Rome joined to the words of 
St. Mathew, were only a plauſible pretext to give ſanctions to the pre- 


| tenſions of the Biſhop of Rome. For the principle, the one and the 


other ſet out upon, was the circumſtance of being ſeated in the Cagital 
eity of the Empire where the Heathen high prieſts reigned before. 
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the Biſhop of Rome's pretenſions, as the Biſhops 
of Antioch would then be the ſucceſſors of St. Peter 
as much as thoſe of Rome, nay the only ſucceſ- 
ſors ; for, if St. Peter filling any ſee, gave it a 
privilege over all others, then the ſee of Antioch 
muſt have received that privilege, nor could he 
withdraw it when he pleaſed. For, either it-was 
annexed to his perſon or to the ſee he filled; if to 
his perſon, then it was in vain for any ſee or ſuc- 
ceſſor to pretend to ſuch a privilege: But if to the 
fee, then the fee of Antioch has it beyond all con- 
tradiction, and the foundation of the ſupremacy 
of Rome 1s become a mere romance. 

As to the authority of the fathers'who gave 
credit to, and recorded the tradition of St. Peter's 
tranſlation from Antioch to Rome, it carries no 
more weight than it does in other fabulous 
traditions they have tranſmitted to us. Th ere 
were not more univerſal traditions in the 
Church, than ſome of thoſe that are record- 
ed in the Roman Breviary ; for inſtance, that 
Mary Magdalen was a common proſtitute, that 
Dionyſius the Areopagite was Biſhop of Paris, &c. 
and yet thoſe traditions are now rejected and con- 
futed by ſome of the ableſt criticks and divines 
of the Church of Rome. That tradition is as ro- 
mantick as the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary 
recorded by John Damaſcen ſeven hundred years 
after her death, and yet, as the fifteenth of Auguſt 
zs for ever ſacred to the memory of it, nothing can 


be more univerſally eſtabliſhed. tho' nothing can 
R.. 


= 4 
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be more romantick or abſurd. The bare relation 
of it is enough, not only to confute it, but to 
bring all antient traditions into diſcredit and con- 
tempt. Damaſcen tells us that when the Virgin 
died, which, he ſays, happened at Gethſemane a 
valley at the foot of the Mount of Olives near Je- 
mufalem, all the Apoſtles were raiſed up into the 
air, and in a moment's time, tranſported from 
the ſeveral quarters they had been in of the world, 
to the place where her corpſe was buried; that 


Thomas the Apoſtle, who took three days to per- 


form his journey, wanted to ſee the body in order 
to adore it; that, having ſearched for the body 


every where round about*, but not finding it 


they conctuded it was carried up to 8 that 


Diomyſius the Areopagite was preſent likewiſe, and 


gave an account of it in a letter to Timothy Bi- 
Mop of Epheſus, (tho he is ſaid to have been pre- 
ſent as well as the Areopagite himſelf) and 
(which is the main drift as it is fathered upon the 
Areopagite) called St. Peter: prima & antiguiſjima 
theologorum ſummitas. Here is a romance like that 
of the diſbes cauſivay running thro' the air over our 


heads here in Ireland. There are many ſuppoſi- 


titious works aſcribed to the Areopagite as well as 


to the Sibylls and others. Let any man read 


Calmet only, and he will be aſtoniſhed to find the 
fathers ſo various, ſo contrary to each other, not 
only in their account of the tranſactions of the 


two firſt centuries, but alſo upon the facts record- 


ed 
© Omniexparte ſaerum ejus corpus nequaquam invenire potuerunk. 


* 
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ed in Scripture. For inſtance, what trade St. 
Joſeph was of, for there is noother trade but one or 
other gave him; whether thoſe that are called the 
brothers of our Saviour were not Jeſepb's children 
by a firſt wife; whether the Virgin Mary had not . 
4 after the birth of our Saviour; whether 
Magdalen did not live and die a Virgin; whether 
Ws Eclypſe, that happened at our Saviour's 
death, extended beyond the bounds of Judea z 
whether the Devil ever knew that our Saviour 
was born of a Virgin ; whether the Devils, that 
our Saviour caſt out of people's bodies, were nat 
mortal fins only, and not Devils at all, except an 
a metonymical ſenſe, &c. &c. 

Fifthly, In order to aſcertain the true mening 
of our Saviour's words I muſt obſerve that the 
light of reaſon is the firſt and ſupreme rule pre- 
ſcribed by the author of nature to rational crea- 
tures; that revelation was ordained to dire& and 
reinforce, but never to contradict or ſupercede 
our reaſon; that the /:teral Senſe of Scripture is 
never to be followed, but when it coincides with 
the Spirit; that when the letter implies any thing 
contrary to reaſon or common ſenſe it is to-be 
abandoned; and that a body with two heads is as 
monſtrous in polttichs as in nature. Theſe things 
duly attended to, the meaning of our Saviout's 

words will be eaſily determined. 

Our Saviour having aſked his diſciples what: the 


publick ſaid of him, they anſwered that ſome ſaid 
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he was Bas, others Jobn the Baptiſt, &c. Then ls 
he aſked themſelves what they thought of him; 
Peter; thro' a particular forwardneſs and zeal, 
anſwered firſt of all that he was the ſon of the 
living God. In return our Saviour ſaid: thou 
art Peter, &c. Now the Scripture does not ſay 
that the reſt of the Apoſtles did not make this 
_ anſwer as well as St. Peter, nor does it ſay 
that our Saviour did not make this promiſe 
to the reſt of the Apoſtles as well as to St, 
Peter. There are a great many things that 
our Saviour and the Apoſtles ſaid and did upon 
this as well as other occaſions that are not 
recorded in Scripture. Can any man believe 
that the reſt of the Apoſtles did not anſwer here 
as well as St. Peter? And ſurely our Saviour muſt 
have anſwered them as he did St. Peter, tho' there 
is not a word of it recorded? What diſtinguiſhed 
St. Peter from the reſt of the Apoſtles was his 
forwardneſs. He was the firſt, and perhaps the 
only perſon, that drew his ſword at our Saviour's 
apprehenſion. He was the firſt to ſpeak, or to 
act, almoſt upon every occaſion ; and therefore 
he was immediately check'd, or encouraged, wy 

our Saviour according to the occaſion, = _ 
Now as the word rock muſt in a figurative 
ſenſe ſignify a foundation or foundation-ſtone of 
the Church of Chriſt, nothing can be concluded 
from thence in favour of the Pope's Supremacy, 
3 proving mba. x v1z. 1ſt, That 
the 


Rt] 
the honours 85 privileges and powers, ſaid to have 
been conferred upon St. Peter here, were con- 
ferred upon him excluſive of the reſt of the Apoſ- 
tles. 2dly, That St. Peter was Biſhop of Rome. 
3dly, That the ſame honours, &c. were to be 
communicated in the ſame extenſive manner to 
his Succeſſors the Biſhops of Rome to the end of 
time. But neither of theſe can be praved. As to 
the firſt it is abſolutely falſe for ſeveral reaſons. 
iſt, To ſpeak in ſtrict rigour, neither St. Pe- 


ters perſon nor his confeſſion, nor any of the 


Apoſtles, taken ſeparately or together, were the 
foundation of the Church of Chriſt. It was 
Chriſt himſelf according to that of St. Paul &, 
Otber foundation can no man lay but that which is 
laid even Jeſus Chriſt. Therefore. it is only in an 
_ enlarged ſenſe that any of the Apoſtles are called 
the rock or 9 of the Church. a2dly, E- 
ven in that enlarged ſenſe St. Peter was no more 
a rock or foundation of the Church of Chriſt 
than any of the reſt of the Apoſtles; for it is 
ſalid in the above cited epiſtle, and 21ſt of Reve- ' 
lation, and elſewhere, that the Church was built 
upon twelve foundations. Therefore the rock or 
foundation, alluded to here, was no more than- 
the confeſſion made by all the Apoſtles as well as 


by St. Peter ; which confeſſion was a rock or foun- | 


dation of the Church, not becauſe it was made by 
any of the Apoſtles, but becauſe it contained that 
doctrine upon which the whole ſyſtem of the Chril- 
tian religion. was founded, viz. that Chriſt was 
the'ſon of the living God. Q-- 3dly, 
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zdly, This Doctrine of St. Peter's Supremacy 
would, in the ſenſe of our adverſaries, be a fun- 
damental article of the Chriſtian religion; nay 
it would be the chief hinge upon which the whole 

_ Chriſtian ſyſtem ſhould turn, in as much as there 


would be no true faith, no certain Salvation with. 


out reſting upon, and adhering to, this rock, this 
foundation, this centre of Chriſtian unity. If 
that were ſo the other three Evangeliſts would 
have been guilty of a ſhameful omiſſion as they 
had left all Chriſtians in the dark about one of the 
moſt eſſential points of religion ; for they did not 
ſay one word of this pretended privilege of St. 
Peter and his rock, though three out of four 
ſpoke of the laſt Supper which, in the principles 
of our adverſaries, would be of infinitely Teſs con- 
Tequence than the article of the Supremacy. They 
only tell us that Chriſt gave the Apoſtles a power 
of looſing and binding, remitting and retaining 
fins; which is a demonſtration that they looked 
upon what our Saviour ſaid to St. Peter to have 
been ſaid to all the Apoſtles indiſcriminately. 
Athly, They ſay that by the 8 e of the 
keys made to St. Peter, was meant a Supremacy 
o ver the reſt of the Apoſtles. But there is not a 
word of thoſe keys 1 in the other three Evangeliſts; 
which ſhews, as in the caſe before, that nothing 


mh particular w was intended here for St. Peter above 


the reſt. If the keys were enſigns of ſupreme 
: authority then the Scribes and Phariſees who, 
in our Saviour's time, carried the keys of the 


Temple 8 was a * of the Chur ch v = 
are 


F123. 


have been ſuperior to the high Prieſt himſelf 
The expreſſion is figurative like that of the rock, 
and means only the power of looſing and bind- 
ing, wh ich, as I obſerved before, was 2 
given to all the Apoſtles. 

5thly, If there had been ſuch a chief officer ap- 
pointed by our Saviour, St. Paul would have men- 


tioned him when he enumerated the officers of 


the Chriſtian Church. 


6thly, Our Saviour has frequently Are 


againſt a ſuperiority among his Apoſtles, and 
told them * there ſhould be no Lordſhip among 
them as among the nations; and defired them 


not to affect to be called Rabbi, for ſays he +, 


one is your maſter even Chrift and all ye are „ 
7thly, Paul and Barnabas did not appeal to Pe- 
ter upon the controverſy that happened at Antzoch, 
but to the Apoſtles and Elders at Jeruſalem, nor is 
the anſwer returned in the name of Peter prime of 
the Apoſtles and Vicar General of Chriſt upon 
Earth, but, in the name of the Apoſtles, Elders 
and Brethern. Nor was it he that opened or 


cloſed the council as appears from the fifteenth of 


the Acts. + TT Me 2 TM 


| * Math: 20 6 + ibid. 23. 8. 
tf Thoug h the words : it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, dont relate 


to any act => by the Apoſtles at the council of Feru/alem but to for- 


mer Reyelations, whereby the Apoſtles were authorized to receive the 
Gentiles into the Church, without obliging them to the duties of the 
ceremonial law, yet the Romeniſts conclude from thence, that the Holy 
Ghoſt preſides in their councils, and therefore that their councils are in- 
fallible; which is no leſs than an imitation of the old Heathens wha 


had their God Conſhs to preſide in their councils from whence it would _ 


equally follow that the councils of the Heathen; were infallible. Seg 


Fluturch and mt 
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zaly, This Doctrine of St. Peter's Supremacy 
would, in the ſenſe of our adverſaries, be a fun- 


damental article of the Chriſtian religion; nay 
it would be the chief hinge upon which the whole 
_ Chriſtian ſyſtem ſhould turn, in as much as there 


would be no true faith, no certain Salvation with- 


out reſting upon, and adhering to, this rock, this 


foundation, this centre of Chriſtian unity. If 
that were ſo the other three Evangeliſts would 


5 have been guilty of a ſhameful omiſſion as they 


had left all Chriſtians in the dark about one of the 


moſt eſſential points of religion; for they did not 
ſay one word of this pretended privilege of St. 
Peter and his rock, though three out of four 
| ſpoke of the laſt Supper which, in the principles 
of our adverſaries, would be of infinitely leſs con- 
Tequence than the article of the Supremacy, They 
only tell us that Chriſt gave the Apoſtles a power 
of looſing and binding, remwitting and retaining 
fins; which is a demonſtration that they looked 
upon what our Saviour ſaid to St. Peter to have 
been ſaid to all the Apoſtles indiſcriminately. 


4thly, They ſay that by the e e of the 
keys made to St. Peter, was meant a Supremacy 
over the reſt of the Apoſtles. But there is not a 


word of thoſe keys 1 in the other three Evangeliſts; 
which ſhews, as in the caſe before, that nothing 


in particular was intended here for St. Peter above 


the reſt, If the keys were enſigns of ſupreme 
authority therl the Scribes and Phariſees who, 
in our Saviour's time, carried the keys of the 


Temple * was a figure of the Chur ch _ 
| aye 
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| have been ſuperior to the high Prieſt bimſell. 
The expreſſion is figurative like that of the rock, 
and means only the power of looſing and bind- 
ing, wh ich, as I obſerved before, was equally 
given to all the Apoſtles. 

5thly, If there had been ſuch a chief officer ap- 
pointed by our Saviour, St. Paul would have men- 
tioned him when he enumerated the officers of 
the Chriſtian Church. 

6thly, Our Saviour has frequently d 
againſt a ſuperiority among his Apoſtles, and 
told them * there ſhould be no Lordſhip among 
them as among the nations; and deſired them 
not to affect to be called Rabbi, for ſays he , 
one is your maſter even Chriſt and all ye are 1 

7thly, Paul and Barnabas did not appeal to Pe- 
ter upon the controverſy that happened at Antioch, 
but to the Apoſtles and Elders at Jeruſalem, nor is 
the anſwer returned in the name of Peter prime of 
the Apoſtles and Vicar General of Chriſt upon 
Earth, but, in the name of the Apoſtles, Elders 
and Brethern. Nor was it he that opened or 
cloſed the council as appears from the fifteenth of 
the Acts. 4 „ x a: OM 


| Math. 20. 46. + ibid. 23. 8. 

t Though the words: it ſeemed good to the Hol Ghoſt, dont relate 
to any act made by the Apoſtles at the council of Jeruſalem but to for- 
mer Reyelations, whereby the Apoſtles were authorized to receive the 
Gentiles into the Church, without obliging them to the duties of the 
ceremonial law, yet the Romeniſts conclude from thence, that the Holy 
Ghoſt preſides in their councils, and therefore that their councils are in- 
fallible; which is no leſs than an imitation of the old Heathens who 


had their God Confvs to preſide in their councils from whence it would 


equally follow that the councils of the Heathenz were infallible. Seg 
Flutarch and others, 
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' 8thly, St. Paul, in the ſecond chapter of his 
5 Epiſtle to the Galatians, ſays, that he was in no 
. reſpect inferior to any of the Apoſtles; and that 
he withſtood Peter to his face becauſe he was to 
be blamed, which certainly he would not have 
done in fo publick a manner, at leaſt would not 
have publiſhed it to the World, if he had looked 
upon him to be by divine right ſupreme over 
them all. N ay he was ſo far from looking upon 
any of the Apoſtles to be ſupreme over himſelf 
that he called James, Cephas or Peter, and Jahn 
ſeeming pillars. 
_ =gthly, St. Paul ſays in the aforeſaid chapter 
that he was the Apoſtle of the Gentiles as Peter 
was of the Jews. How then could St. Peter be 
the Supreme, of all as he was only an Apoſtle of 


an handful in compariſon of the reſt? Nay it 


would ſeem rather that St. Paul was the chief of 
all, as he did by writing, preaching, and govern- 
ing, what any ſupreme head of the Church could 
Upon the whole then it is plain that it is no- 
thing to the purpoſe whether St. Peter ever was 
Biſhop of Rome or not. For 1f he received no 
ſuperiority over the reſt of the Apoſtles, as I have 
proved he did not, how could he tranſmit a pri- 
vilege to his ſucceſſors which he never had him- 
ſelf? But, as our adverſaries lay great ſtreſs upon 
the ſuppoſed fa&t, I ſhall ſhew that it is highly 
\. Probable he never was at Rome. And, 1ſt, There 
is no expreſs mention in Scripture of his having 
. ever 


WE 1 
ever been at Rome. He andeed in the fifth 


chapter of his firſt Epiſtle, that the Church at 


Babylon ſaluted the brethern of the diſperſion. 
But how does it appear that he was in the city, 
he calls Babylon, when he wrote that Epiſtle ? Or 
how does it appear that hat Babylon was Rome ? 


There were antiently two cities of that name, one 


in 4/a and the other in Africk. As to Rome, it 
was never called Babylon by any of the Apoſtles 


but St. Fohn, and that after his baniſhment to 


Patmos. Luke and Paul often ſpeak of Rome and 


call it only by it's proper name. It is more proba- 


ble that the Babylon, St. Peter ſpeaks of, was the 
city of that name in Aa, for we read of his 
having travelled thorough the moſt part of that 
country ; and St. Luke ſays, in his hiſtory of the 
acts of the Apoftles, that the moſt of his famous 
acts were done in Paleſtine. 

2dly, St. Paul ſays that he was the Apoſtle of 


the Gentiles. But this would be falſe if St. Peter : 


was Biſhop of Rome and ſupreme head of the 
Church. 

zaly,. We read of St. Peter's having been at 
Jeruſalem, Antioch, Cerinth &c. and that he tra- 
velled through Cappadocia, Pontus, Byrbinia and 
the moſt parts of Aſia. 
Biſhop of Rome rather than of any other place? 


Athly, St. Paul wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans | 


fifteen years after St. Peter's pretended tranflation 
to Rome, and ſaluted the brethern there whom he 


mentions in the 16th chapter; but not a word of 


St. 


How then could he be 


1 


| [126] | 
St. Peter. He wrote his Epiſtle to the Galatians, 
Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and ſecond to 
Timothy all from Rome, and mentions his fellow- 
labourers there, but not a word about Peter. 
sthly, If St. Peter had been the chief of the A- 
Poſtles and Supreme head of the Church, he would 
have had the care of all the Churches upon him, 
and therefore could not have been Biſhop of one 
place rather than another, as St. Paul never was 
for the ſame reaſon, unleſs we believe the old tradi- 
tion which ſays he was Biſhop of Rome: for he 
wrote to both Jews and Gentiles ſeparately which 
no other of the Apoſtles dig. 1 
But, ſuppoſe he had been Biſhop of Rome, that 
would make nothing for the Pope's Supremacy 
unleſs it were proved that the honours, privileges, 
and powers, he is ſaid to have been inveſted with, 
were communicated by him to his ſucceſſors, 
Now this is a thing that never can be proved. 
Was it in the power of the Apoſtles to communi- 
cate their privileges as they pleaſed ? Had not 
they ſeveral gifts and privileges that their ſuc- 
eeſſors have no right to? Muſt we look upon their 
ſucceſſors to be divinely inſpired and their works to 
be of divine authority? no certainly. If St, Peter 
had been the roc and chief fo undation- ſtone in 
the ſenſe of our adverſaries, and the ſame pri- 
vilege communicated to his pretended ſucceſſors 
to the end of time, the Church of Chriſt would 
then be a building in the air. For, as no build- 
ing can be raiſed till the laſt foundation 1 1 
| | 55 | ald, 


171 


Jaid, the Church of Chrift could never be built 


till the laſt Pope that will ever exiſt be created. 


But by ſuppoſing the whole foundation of the Church 


to be laid in our Saviour and the Apoſtles, we can 
eaſily conceive how the ſaperſtructure could be raiſed 
and advanced ever fince, by the propagation and 
eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion through- 
out the world. 5 

I ſhall cloſe this W by clearing up the true 
meaning of our Saviour's words * whereon the Ro- 
maniſts ground their boaſted infallibility. When 
our Saviour recommended to his Diſciples to imi- 
tate the humility and innocence of little children, 
he recommended to them alſo to take ſuch and 
ſuch methods with an offending brother; and, at 
laſt, if he did not mend to tell it to the Church; 


and then, if he did not obey the Church, to regard 


him as an Heathen and Publican. Afterwards 
he told them that whatſoever they ſhould bind on 
Earth ſhould be bound in Heaven, &c. 

Theſe words of our Saviour have been as much 


obeyed as his words to St. Peter, as will appear by 
unfolding our Saviour's diſcourſe. After he had 


recommended to his Diſciples to imitate the inno- 
cence of Children, he faid : If thy Brother ſin, uſe 


all prudent means to retlaim him. Firſt tell him 


privately of his fault; and if he be thereby per- 
ſuaded to amend thou haſt gained thy purpoſe and 


ſaved thy Brother. But, if he reject thy private 
admonition, take with thee two or three other 
0 - perſons 


" Math. 18. re; 16. 17. 18. 
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Wertes that, by the Ankarity of theſe mats, 
he may be convinced and prevailed with to repent. 
But, if this method alſo prove ineffectual, tell 
thy caſe to the Church or congregation. And if 
he fill be ſo obſtinate as not to be influenced by 
publick reproof, you have done your duty, and 
you may have no more to do with him than with 
an Heathen and Publican. Verily I fay unto | 
you, that whatſoever injury- or treſpaſs, taking 
theſe prudent methods that I have laid down, ye 
ſhall bind on your offending and incorrigible Bro- 
ther on Earth, ſhall be bound 'or approved of in 


1 Heaven; and whatſoever treſpaſs ye ſhall looſe - 


on Earth, by reducing the offender to repentance . 
in the uſe of the rules I have preſcribed, ſhall be 
| loofed in Heaven. | 

Now what connection his this Goctrine with 
that of infallibility ? Forſooth; indeed, becauſe a | 

tribunal acquits or condemns a man according to 

the rules of wiſdom and prudence, that tribunal 
therefore muſt be infallible ? Is there any thing fo 
dear to the, generality of mankind as their lives 
and properties ? And yet did any man ſince the 
creation, except a fanatick, ever maintain that 
the civil poꝛber is infallible? And ſtill are not the 
judgments of the civil power ratified in Heaven ? 
What need then for an Eccleſiaſtical in fallibility if 
not to give ſanction to ſpiritual tyranny and op- 
preſſion ? ? Every man upon Earth has his own Sal- 
vation in bis on power, ſo that he cannot be de- 
prived of the * without his own conſent; 


not 


fun! 


Hot fo with a man's life and property : teens 
there is infinitely more reaſon for a cv infallilbi- 
Hity than an ecelefraftical ane : confequently, us God 


never endowed the civil power with the gift of - 


infallibility, much leſs did he endow the ecclefiaſ- 
tical power with ſuch a gift: This the Apoſtles 
were ſenfible: of; for, when they were to pro- 
nounce upon any difficult caſe, they held a con- 


vocation for the purpoſe, not becauſe they thought 


ſuch a convocation infallible, but becauſe they 
would obſerve all the prudent methods our Savi- 
our had preſcribed: . Nor does this derogate in 
the leaſt from the authority of the Apoſties as 
holy and infpited writers; for, all that is necef- 
ſary to aſcertain” the divine authority of their 
dottrines is, that it ſhould be true that thoſe inſpi- 


red writers have nr erred; now that they have 


not erred, God himſelf, who cannot witneſs a falſ- 
hood, has certified by miracles and other e 
410 atteſtations from Heaven. 

Uience thoſe arguments mult be abſurd/inhich 
the Romaniſts draw from the conduct of Pro- 


teſtant convocations ; viz. that they muſt look 


upon themfelves to be infallible; otherwiſe, fay 
the Romaniſts, how cen tlicy pretend te lay people 
under excommunications and the like? The Pf6- 
| teftants don't pretend to extend their juriſdiction 
tothe other world, or to ſay that thoſe, Who die 


under their cenfures, are damned ts all eternity as 
the Romaniſts do. Thacpu nifhments they inflit 


upon obſtinate and ;ncorrigible ſinners are only 
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[ 130] 
temporal. Therefore their puniſhments, like thoſe 
of the civil power, may be as juſt and equitable 
as any ever were, tho' deſtitute of the . 
of infallibility. 
Of Eccleſiaſtical revenues, che Celibacy of the 
| Clergy, the different orders of Monks and Friars, 
** vo of poverty, their habits, nne 


1 ive deadly obſerved, by referring to Livyx, 
Dian Mus of HalicarnaſsusF. Juvenal, Baronius, 
and others, that there were ſeveral orders of 
Prieſts among the old Heathens ; that their heads 
wereſhaved in the form of a crown called fengſtella, 
becauſe of its reſemblance to a little window ; 
that, at their ſacrifices, they wore ami& or lin- 
nen cloth upon their heads; that they wore ſur- 
plices, alls or long ſhirts, files, chaſubles, copes, 
Kc. &c. New I ſhall proceed to conſider other 
points of conformity between Popery and Pagan- 
iſm. And, 1ſt. Of eccleſiaſtical revenues. The 


Heathen Prieſts had the benefit of an ofertory i, e, 
the offerings that were made on the altars or 


elſewhere in honour of the Gods. But, as thoſe 
offerings were uncertain Numa Pompilius, in order 
to eſtabliſh his Clergy upon a reputable footing, 
inſtituted and appropriated certain public reve- 
nues for the ſupport of all the religious orders of 
men and women. His example was followed by 
ſeveral who conſecrated their fortunes to the ſame 
pious uſes. Thoſe ſeveral endowments, like ſo 

PEE TIS 7 71 many 


„Lib. 1. I in a 1 
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many benefices, were in the gift of the Prince or 


Senate, or College of Pontffs, or private perſons, 


according as the right of preſentation was acquir- 
ed. And the Sovereign Pontiſt, as we learn from 


Livy * and Suetonius , ſometimes . a diſ- 


penſation to hold pluralities. 
A third reſource was the obits and 3 
for the dead, the legacies and teſtamentary dona- 


tions made by ſuch as would have facrafices and 
prayers offered to the Gods, for the repoſe of their 


ſouls. t In fine they had ſeveral other reſources, as 
penalties, forfeitures, and confiſcations, which 


the Sovereign Pontiff appropriated to himſelf as 
may be inſtanced in the caſe of Cicero, whoſe 


effects were, upon his proſcription, confiſcated 
and 3 for the purpoſes of ſacrafices to 


be offered in the Temple of the Goddeſs Liber- 
2dly, The Celibacy of the Clergy is likewiſe of 


Heathen extraction. St. Jerome tells us$, that 


the chief Prieſts among the Athenians called Hie- 


rophantes were ſo continent, that they even drank 
the juice of hemlock to ſuppreſs all motions of 


concupiſcence and preſerve their virtue ; ſo that 
when they were promoted to the Pontificate they 


ceaſed to be men. He alſo introduces Cheremon + 


the ſtoick giving an account of the celibacy and 
auſtere life of the old Egyptian Prieſts ; viz. that 


R. 2 | upon 


Lib z. I in Claudio. * See the inferipilont taken 
from the monuments and tombs of the antient Idolaters by Blondus a 
F reach hiſtorian of the cbs century in his Rom. triumph. l. 2. 

{ Lib, 2. Contra Jovigianum, 
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[ 132] 
upon entering inte their College or Laby- 
rmth, they renounced the world, abdicated all 
property, lived upon public contributions, ad- 
_ mitted none of their friends or relations near 
them, ſaw no women, abſtairied from meat, eggs, 
wine, milk, &c. I ſhall here __ ns of the 
words as they are in the original. Charzmon 
oicus narrat de vita anti quorum Deyn ſacerdotum, 


quod omnibus mundi negotiis ourifque poſipoſitis ſemper 
in templo fuecrint - -=<nungquam multeribus fe miſcuo- 
int; nunguam logriatos et propinquos, ne ii berus qui- 
dem, vidi ex en tempore quo eepiſſent ahuino cultui 
Sheep, carnibus & wind þ ſemper abſlinuerint---- 
maxime propter appetitus libidinis yu ex his libis & 
ex hac potione nafcuntur < pane raro veſcebantur ne 
onerarent flomachum; &, fiquando comedebant, Tuſum 
parrter byſſpum Jumebant in eibo ut efeam graviorem 
illius calore decoquerent. Oleum tantum in oleribus 
mbverant ; verum & ipſum parum propter nauſaam & 
aſperitutem guſtils leniendam. Quid loguar, Inuit, 
de volatilibus? Cum ouum quogur pro carnibus uita- 
werent et lac; quorum alterum carnes Auldat, altorum 
Jargurnem: eſſe dicebant mutato colore.” 

The Prieſts of Cybele were wont to drink of 
certain waters in Pbrygia whereby they were 
ſo intoxicated that, in their frenzy, they caſ- 
trated themſelves; from whenee they were call- 
ed Semiviri, half men. This diſcipline paſſed 
from the Heathens to the Jews where, as 5 

4 Fes n 


[ 133 ] 

phus* and Pliny tell us+, it was adopted by 
 Effenes. Minutius Felix reproached the Heathens 
of his time for their having temples or convents 


where no men, and others where no women were 


ever admitted. So great is the pleaſure the Devil 
finds in impurity, that he has baniſhed from his 


profane altars the chaſte and holy ſtate of matri- 


mony, which God himſelf provided as a remedy 
againſt incontinence?. | 


Zaly, The different orders of Monks, Friars, | 


Nuns, &c. The Heathens, beſide their Pontiffs, 


Priefts and other inferior Miniſters, had conveyts 


or ſocieties of religious men and women, who de- 
voted themſelves to, and took the name of ſome 
God or Saint, whom they liked and whoſe inſti- 


tutes they adopted as a rule of their conduct. 


Thus they had their Quirinales, or the Religious of 


the inſtitute or order of Romulus; their Diales of the 
order of Jupiter; their Martiales of the order of 


Mars; their Yulcanales of the order of Vulcan; their 
Pulturnales of the order of Vulturnus; their Florales 
of the order of Plora, &c. &c. They had alſo 
their iars or brothers of Auguſtus, of Adrian, of 


| Anthony 
* Antiq.1. 18. c. 2. + Hiſt. Nat. J. 5. c. 179. 1 Luther 


by preaching againſt the Celibacy of Nuns, Friars, &c. has to his im- 
mortal honsur, not only trampled upon the whole body of Heatheniſm 
and Popery at once, but alſo approved himſelf'a friend to the ſafety of 


national eſtabliſhments and the general happineſs of mankind; and 


reſtored diſcipline to the ſtandard of the primitive times. The Celibacy 

of Biſhops or any other was never commanded by our Saviour or any 

of the Apoſiles. St. raul only forbad Simultaneous Polygamy, a cuſ- 
tom that generally prevailed in the Eaſtern countries. He indeed re- 
commended Celibacy in thoſe times of perſecution, becanſe it was no fea 
ſon for eſtabliſhing a family; but Nil} he left people free becauſe even in 
ſuch times it were better marry than burn. ; 
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[134] 
Anthony, of Aurelius, &c. They called themſelves 
friars or brothers ſays, Alexander of Alexan- 
der k, becauſe they were united to each other by 
charity and mutual alliance; they called themſel- 
ves companions and affeciates, becauſe they were 
all upon a level being incorporated i in one ſocie- 
1 
Some of thoſe Religious had certain foundations 
or endowments appointed for their ſupport as 
Livy tells usÞ, the Qzirinales and the Veſtals had. 
Others were the Mendicants, as the Religious of 
the order of the mother of the Gods, who, as 
St. Auſtin ſays}, made out an ignominious lively- 
hood by begging in the ſtreets and high ways. 
Apuleiusò, with a good deal of humour, deſcribes 
their mendicant friars and detects their knavery 
and hypocriſy. He ſays that under pretext of 
devotion they begged and collected money, rund- 
Lets of wine, milk, cheeſe, wheat, barley, pu lſe, &c. 
that thoſe ſturdy beggars. put what they got into 
wallets or bags which they carried away for that 
- purpoſe, and that by thus rambling they plun- 
dered the country. Polydor Virgil, notwithſtand- 
ing his being a Papiſt, compares the four mendi- 
cant orders of his Religion to the Prieſts of Cybele 
or mother of the Gods. © Poſterity, ſays hel, 
are more tenacious of bad than good inſtitutions, 
as may be proved by many inſtances, and, parti- 
cularly, by the tricks Practiſed by the mendicant 
ramblers 


S ie 4 Lin. 2m eeto.c & 
$ Metam. l. 83. de invent. rerum 1. 7 0.7 


(135 ] 
ramblers. There were, ſays he; among the anci- 
ents a ſett of people who, under an appearance 
of Religion, rambled from province to province 
to gather money and other things. 'Thoſe Reli= 
gious ramblers carried Images of the Gods with 
them, and made the people believe that the Gods 
would be favourable to all ſuch as gave them cha- 
rity. There is likewiſe at this day, ſays he, a ſe& 
of impoſters, who will not work to earn their bread 
who aſſume an air of ſanctity to diſguiſe the cor- 
ruption of their hearts; who perfectly reſemble 
the Prieſts of Cybele, and who by an hypocritical 
piety call themſelves the ſervants of all the Saints. 
Expert in all the arts and craft of the begging 
trade, they ramble about from town to town, and 
from village to village, rooking the ſimple and 
ignorant out of their money on pretence of build- 


ing a church, or buying cloaths, or ſupporting | 


tne poor, or redeeming captives or the like. By 
ſuch methods they extort from one a ſheep, a 

lamb or ſome wool ; from another a' hen and 
Tome eggs; from another a pig or a gammon of 
bacon ; from another cheeſe, linen or the like. 
And, to impoſe on the credulity of the poorag- 
norant people, they draw out a box of relicks, 


or apoſtolick letters, or ſignatures worn out with 


age, or by being often handled, and preſent them 
with ceremony and vener ation to be kiſſed by ſuch 


as give them any thing, promiſing them 1 the 


ſame time that they ſhall be everlaſtingly rewarded 
in 
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in Heaven, for their een and charitable de. 
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rns. 4 
Tudovicus Vives a Spaniſh Divine cries oat hus®. 


4 What would not St. Auſtin ſay in our days, 


if he ſaw very rich and wealthy ſocieties calling 


for alms, to people to whom they ought rather to 


give ſome of the ſaperfluities they abound with. 


The poor man from whom they receive alms, has 


nothing perhaps at home to eat but brown bread 


and x little greens; and nothing to drink but 


Water ; whereas the rich beggar who takes the 


Alms, fills himſelf with white bread, partridge, 


eapon, &e. and drinks the beſt of wine.” From 


what I have hitherto alledged, it is plain the 


learned and ſenſible part of the Romaniſts them- 


ſelves laugh at this Heathen mummery that 0 


practi ſed in their church. 
4thly, Their vows of poverty are ikewile om 


the ſame ſource. Lactautius tells us, that the 


Heathen Philoſophers were wont to diſtribute 
their ſubſtance to the poor, and renounce all plea- 
ſures in order to qualify themſel ves for the prac- 
tice of virtue and ſelf-abnegation. Thus Anti, 
thenes according to St. Jeromet, ſold all that he 
had, except his cloak, and gave it to the poor 


His Diſciple Diogenes, in order to devote himſelf 


ta meditation, gave to the poor all that he had 


except a Wallet, a goblet and a walking-ſtaff. 


Crates 


* 10 his commentarie: on the paſſage of St. Auſt in's book of the city 
of God, where this Doctor ſpeaks of the mendxant Prieſts of Cybele 
re. . 7 Lib. 2. advers. Jovin. 
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Crates the Philoſopher * as he was going to At- 
hens to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of wiſdom, 
threw a great ſum of money, he had, into the ſea 
from a perſuaſion that he could not reconcile vir- 
tue with riches. The Stoicks were moſt laviſh in 
their encomiums upon poverty and the advanta- 
ges of it. Would you, ſays Seneca to his friend 
Lucilius, ſtock your underſtanding with ſublimę 
conceptions? Be poor, or live poor. Lie con- 
ſtantly upon a wad of ſtraw. Wear hair-cloath, 


and live upon brown-bread. Let us learn in time 


what poverty is, for he only is worthy of God 
who knows how to deſpiſe riches.” This is daub- 
ing indeed! Seneca in the midſt of luxury and 
plenty recommends poverty and boaſts of the ad- 
vantages of it! And is not it ſo with our modern 
votaries of poverty? Need any man eat and drink 
and wear, &c. better than they do? May not they 
ſay with the paraſite in T erence, I poſſeſs 
every thing tho I poſſeſs nothing ; T have nothing and 


et T want for nothing ? The Stoicks were followed 


in this by the Eſſenians among the Jews who, as 
Pliny ſays}; were © a ſer of hermits without 
women, without money, without marriages, 
without births; and yet, ſtrange as it is, this ſet 
has ſubſiſted theſe many ages paſt; and after- 
wards by the Manichees who, as St. Auſtin ſays, 
dane! that they had abdicated all property ; ; that 
8 


they 


* Hieron. Ep. 14. ad Paului. editionis Petri canis Parisiis 1588. 
lib. 3. in Math c. 19. + in Eunucho. t Hiſt, Nat. I. 5. 
& 47. Contra Fauſtum |. 5. c. 1. 
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they had no money along with them; that they 
were content with their daily bread ; that they 
were never ſolicitous about food or raiment; and 
that they never troubled their heads about future 
contingencies. Theſe were the patriarchs of the 
mendicant Friars, who by their vows of poverty 
have intailed upon themſelves the curſe that Da- 
vid denounced againſt his enemies in the follow- 
ing words:“ let their chi laren be continually vaga- 
bonds and beg : let them ſeek their bread al Iſo out of 
their deſolate places. 

Mankind, in the general, are no leſs prone to 
lazineſs and indolence, than paſſionately fond of 
idolatrous pageantry and myſtical ſuperſtiti- 
on. Accordingly, we find that wherever the one 
advanced and prevailed the other brought up the 
rear. Hence it is that, as the rites of the Hea- 
then worſhip, got no eſtabliſhed ſanction in the 
Church before the days of Conſtantine the great, 

ſolemn vows and profeſſions of Monkery were 
not known among Chriſtians before his time. 

But when he began to introduce the Heathen 
rites into the Church, his example. proved ſo con- 
tagious that in half a century the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion wore quite a different aſpect from what it 
did the three firſt centuries. For, in thoſe firſt 
ages, the Church had no Images nor altars, nor 
ſacrifice nor incenſe as Minutius Felix teſtifies, 


who wrote his Octavius towards the beginning 


of the third Century. But, in the courſe of the 
fourth 


* Plaim, 109. 16. 
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fourth Century, we find thoſe Heathen inſtituti- 
ons, &c. crowding very thick into the Church, 
under the ſanction of the imperial example. So 
true it is that regs ad exemplum totus componitur 
orbis. It was in this Century that the Heathen | 
Monkery was firſt revived in the perſons of An- 
| thorly the Abbot and Paul the Hermit. By them it 
was "eſtabliſhed | in the Eaſt. But in the Weſt it 
got no footing before the days of Abbot Benędici | 
who died in the year 543. f 

As a further proof that the monaſtick and fa- | 
vage life of Hermits, &c. was not known in the 
firſt ages of the Church, that it is no more than 
an imitation of the Heathens, and an effect of 
their hypocondriack paſſion for woods and de- 
farts, I ſhall add what Tertullian ſays, in his apo- 
logy for the Chriſtian Religion. We live i in 
the world. We eat and drink and wear as others 
do. We have been bred like each other. The 
neceſſities of life are common to us all, for we 
are not like the Indian Bramins or Gymnoſophiſts. 
We do not retire into woods and mountains. 
We don't deprive ourſelves of the neceſſaries of 
life. We refuſe none of the good things which 
God has created for the uſe of man. We do not 
ſeparate ourſelves from the commerce of ſociety.” 
Thoſe Gymnoſophiſts, of whom Tertullian ſpeaks, 
were a ſect of Monks or Hermits who lived in de- 
fart places and led a moſt auſtere life. St. Auſtin 
ſpeaks thus of them“: © they abſtain from wo- 
| | 82 a men. 
1. 15. de Civ. Dex. 


% 
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men. They go. naked. They fix their eyes upon 
the Sun, and very often continue in that attitude 
from morning till night. They ſometimes ſtand 
a whole day upon burning ſands bearing ſome- 
times en one foot and ſometimes on the other. 
They bear heat and cold with incredible patience. 
We may look upon Diogenes. the Cynick, ſur- 
named the dog to be one of the chief founders of 
theſe auſterit ies. For he had no houſe but a 7b, 
no covering day or night but his clak, no grana- 
ry but his allet, and lived upon what he got by 
- begging. In the ſcorching heat of Summer he 
would lie on the burning ſands, and in Winter 
embrace ſtatues covered with ſnow. 8 
sthly, Abſtinence from certain, meats and o- 
ther Religious auſterities practiſed in the Church 
of Rome, are all copied after the Heathens. The 
Indian Bramins to this day receive none into their 


order, but ſuch as make a vow of abſtaining from 


fleſh and wine. Seneca tells us, that Epicurus faſ- 
ted on certain days without taking any nouriſh- 
ment at all. The Egyptian Prieſts always ab- 
ſtained from fleſh, wine, eggs, milk, &c. as 1 
obſerved. before. They. lay upon the ground 
having no bed but the leaves of trees, nor pillow 
but a bench or a form. They ſometimes faſted 
two or three days without taking any thing. 
The Indian Gymnoſophiſts eat nothing but ap- 
ples, rice and meal. The Prieſts of Jupiter in 
the Iſle of Crete or Landia abſtained from fleſh 
and all boiled victuals. Theſe and ſeveral other 


inſtances 
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inſtances of the kind may be ſeen in St. Jerome, 


Porphyry+, and other authors. Add to this the 
decree of the Roman ſenate mentioned by Livy , 


vhereby facts were ordered in honour of the God- 


deſs Ceres to een her n upon ine corn- 
tillage. 

. Now though it is viſible that the abſtinential 
rigours and ſeverities which are practiſed in the 
Church of Rome, are but a continuation of the 
practices of the Heathens, yet, it ſeems, the Ro- 
maniſts glory in it. For when the Heathens began 
to boaſt that the perfection and ſanctity of their 
ſeveral orders of men and women were ſuperior to 
any other; that their Clergy never married; that 
they had no propriety; ; that they eat no meat, and 
drank no wine; nor took any thing that would 
enflame concupiſcence; that their veſtals or nuns 


led a life of the greateſt purity; that they had 


ſet· form of prayer which they repeated ſo many 


times a. day ; ; that they had their feſtivities, - pro- 


ceſſions, pilgrimages, wells, and other peniten- 


tial ſtations; that they had their holy water 
with Which they ſprinkled themſelves as often as 


they went in or out of their temples; that, when 


their temples were profaned by ſtrangers, they 
purified them and their magiſtrates and cities by 
ſprinkling them with holy water; that they mor- 
tified themſelves by faſting, - praying, cutting 
their fleſh, &c. that, when their bells were tolled, 
the congregation, often conſiſting of thirty thou- 


ſand 


ib. 2. adverſus Jovin. + lib. 4 de abſtin. 1 l 3F. 
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ſand perſons, would proſtrate th emfelves on the 
ground and repeat their prayers, adorations &c. 
the Chriſtians hereupon took fire and in ſome 
time equalled, I had almoſt ſaid exceeded, the 
Heathens themſelves. Hence the barbarous 
cuſtom among the prints Chriſtians of maim- 
ing and disfiguring themſelves by way of mortifi- 
cation; ſome cutting off their noſes; others the 
tops of their fingers; others biting off their 
tongues and ſpitting them blood and all into wo- 
mens faces; others plucking out their eyes; others 
rolling themſelves in brakes of briars ; and others 
even emaſculating themſelves to 6) het all em. 
tions of concupiſcence. 

We. are told in a pompous ramantick ſtrain 
| that Macarius a Monk of Alexandria, eat nothing 
in Lent but herbs, and that only once a week 

that in Pontus as Gregory Nazaingen ſays, ſome 
faſted twenty days and nights ſucceſſively without 
taſting any thing; that when Simon the Stylite 
was but a young man he taſted nothing but once 
a week, and that he faſted eight and twenty Lents 
withour taſting any thing from the beginning of 
Lent to the end of it; that Paul the Hermit lived 
upon the fruit of a palm-tree and a bit of bread 
that a raven brought him every day ; that Hilary 
lived upon fifteen figs a day for fix years ; that St. 
Genovefa of Paris lived thirty five years upon bar- 
ley bread; that ſeveral have lived eight and thirty 
years without taſting any liquid ; that ſome lived 
upon __ in the fields and woods EOS with the 


_ cattle | 


— 
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cattle as is recorded of St. Catherine, of Cardomit 
in Spain, of the order of the Carmelites. 


They glory likewiſe in the flagellations and 


other penitential ſeverities practiſed in Convents 
and elſewhere, though they are all of the ſame 
ſtamp with the reſt; When the Prieſts of Baal * 
found their prayers were not heard they cut and 
ſlaſhed themſelves with knives and lancets, in 


order, by ſuch acts of mortification and religion, 


to attone for their ſins; to appeaſe their God, and 
move him. to grant their petitions. Tertullian 
tells us + that the Prieſts of the Goddeſs Bellona 
drew their blood by cutting &c. and gathering it 


in the palms of their hands ſprinkled the Idol 


therewith. Thoſe barbarous acts of religion are 
continued. ſtill among the Heathens as may be feen 
in Sumatra, an Iſland in the Eaſt Indies, where; 
when the King and people aſſemble on certain 
feſtivals about their Patron-idol, ſome run about 
the Idol like enthuſiaſts; and flaſh themſelves with 
knives, for which they are afterwards carried in 
proceſſion upon men's ſhoulders, and from thence= 
forth eſteemed as divine men and Saints 8 0 


Earth. 
Tertullian tells us alſo that in his time there 


was a feaſt held at Lacedemon where young men 


and boys were whipped to death upon an altar by 
way of ſacrifice to, and placating, their Gods: 
There was ſcarce a Country _— Earth where 


human 


1 Kings 18. + Apol. c. 9 
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human ſacrifices were not offered to the Gods 
The valley of Gebenna near Jeruſalem is noted for 
the many ſacrifices of little children that were 
burned alive there in honour of the God Molect. 

Herodotus tells us * that when the Egyptians 
offered ſacrifice to Ohyris, they cut and ſlaſhed 
themſelves with ſcourges. This cuſtom ſays 
Polydore Virgil lib. 7. cap. 6. was continued among 
the old Romans at the feaſt of the Lupercalia 
where people marched in proceſſion in a peniten- 
tial dreſs with whips in their hands which they 
exerciſed on themſelves and othersF. Plutarch 
tells us, in his life of Numa Pompilius, that, when 

any of the Veſtals or Nuns were guilty of a breach 
of their vow, they were ſhut up .in dungeons or 
caves and there left till they periſhed. Nay there 
were ſeveral Prieſts: and Veſtals burnt alive on the 
ſcore of Religion. Theſe and the like barbarities 

made Mintius Felix and others cry out and ſay: 

O Ye Heathens what infatuation, what fren- 
zy has ſcized upon you, that you thus diſhonour 
yourſelves on pretence of honouring your Gods? 
You ſupplicate your Gods with the mouths of 
your wounds. It were better to have no Religion 
at all than be of ſuch a Religion. Certainly thoſe 
who are guilty of ſuch fanatical exceſſes muſt be | 


loſt to all reaſon and common ſenſe.“ 
5 Theſe 


ia Euterpe. + Plutarch in his life of Romulus owns that the 
original « of the ceremonies of the Lupercalia is difficult to be gueſſed et. 
Thovgh he does not expreſsly ſay that the people laſhed themſelves at 
that feaft. yet it muſt be allowed they did what was pradiſed in the Eaſt 
kom wherce they borrowed the F call. . | 
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Theſe are the predeceſſors of our modern con- 
yentuals and penitents or rather mummers and 

fanaticks who go bare-headed, and-bare-footed ; 
who, with ropes about their ,necks, and chains 
about their bodies, tear their fleſh with hooks, 
ſcourges, &c. who roll themſelves naked in ſnow, 
as St. Francis did, and embracing the balls call 
them their wives and ſervant maids; who make 
vos of eternal filence as the Carthuſians, in imi- 
tation of Pythagoras's Diſciples do, whereby 
they become as dumb as the fiſh they live upon; 
who cut off their noſes, bite off their —_— 
pluck out their eyes, &c. Ke. 
I have hinted before that there was ſcarce a na- 
tion upon Earth where human ſacrifices were not 
offered to the Gods, and ſometimes to the Devils 
to appeaſe their wrath and avert their malice. 
This, like the other barbarous cuſtoms of the 
Heathens, has been adopted by the Church of 
"Rome. For, beſide the ſacrifice they make of the 
poor offending conventuals that they thruſt into 
holes and dungeons (one of which has been taken 
out of his cave in my. time in Paris, by people 
that were ſinking the foundation of a houſe) there 
are holocauſts of men and womendaily offered to 
God and the Devil at once, on the flaming altars 
of the inquiſition. And, as the civil laws have 
no where degenerated fo far as to ſufter them to 
ſacrifice little children in this world, they ſacrifice 
them in the other, and conſign all ſuch as die with- 
5 5 | out 
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out haptiſm to the Devil, to to the flames of Hell 
to all Eternity.“ 
Laſtly, the an of the _ and BE 0 or 
habits of Monks, &c. was borrowed from the Hea- 
thens as may be ſeen in a letter, St. Jerome wrote 
to a devout female acquaintance of his called 
Euftochium, wherein he cautions her againſt this 
Pagan mummery. * Let not your dreſs, ſays 
de, he either affected, or Datternly, or remarka- 
ble for any fingularity, left you may be pointed at 
by every one that paſſes by. There are ſome wo- 
men, ſays he, who deface themſelves in order to 
appear mortified ; who, as ſoon as they are ſpoken | 
to, weep, look down and hide their faces. They 
dreſs in black, and wear a girdle of fack-cloth a. 
bout their loins. They affect to have dirty hands 
and feet. They wear hair-cloth next to their 
ſkin, and frocks or habits induſtriouſly faſhioned 
to ſignify that they are returned to the ſtate of 
infant-innocence. To ſee them thus muffled up you 
would take them to be ſo many bats and owls.” 
Again he ſays: © Leſt people may think that! 
preach only againſt women, I adviſe you to ſhun 
thoſe men whom you ſee girded about with iron- 


chains, who wear long beards like buck-goats, 


who wear black cloaks and go bare-foot. All 
theſe things are the Devil's devices.------ -Theſe 
people creep into the houſes of the rich and im- 

Poſe upon filly women laden with ſins. They 


counterfeit a ſorrowful mien, and pretend to faſt 
long 


8 Vide Aug. eg. ike F ulgent. &c. 
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long tho' they take care to fill themſelves by aight 
privately.” 
Now tho' it is el from the authority of 
St. Jerome, Minutius Felix, Socrates the. hiſtorian, 
and ſeveral others, that this Religious mummery 
was firſt practiſed by, and borrowed from, the, 
old Heathen Philoſophers and other Fanaticks, 
yet ſo ingenious men are to excuſe and defend 
what they ought to renounce and condemn, that 
Bellarmin, in his treatiſe of Monks, apologizes 
for it, ſaying their cowls and habits denote the 
ſimplicity and infant innocence to which they de- 
fire to returfi. For, fays he, while children are 
at the breaſt they are covered with veils like frocks 
or habits. 


Of the Maſs, its Rites and Ceremonies, bc. 


HE word Mafs is by corruption of the word 
Mio from the old Romans, who, in imi- 
tation of the Egyptians, diſmiſſed the 7, 
aſſemblies with theſe words: Tre Miſfio e or, I. 
licet; as may be ſeen tn the eleventh Chapter of 
Apuleius s Metamorphoſis. It is from the ancient 
Romans and Egyptians, ſays Polydore Virgilx, 
that our people have borrowed the cuſtom 
of making the deacon ſay at the concluſion of 
our myſteries: Ite miſſa eff, i, e, ye may all re- 
me. 
4 he Dativine of the Church of Rome is, that 
the * is a propitiatory ſacriſice, that it is the 
4 ä 
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centre of ſpiritual exerciſes; the ſoul of a devout 
life; a Sacrament to which all others are ſubor- 
dinate; and unbloody facrifice whereby all o- 
ther ſacrifices are accompliſhed and fulfilled; a 
ſea from whence all grace derives its ſource and 
where all devotion ends; the moſt excellent ho- 
mage that Earth can pay to Heaven or the Crea- 
ture to the Creator ; the moſt auguſt of all ac- 
tions imaginable, and the moſt ſublime oblation 
that can be made to the eternal father. 

Now this pretended ſacrifice ſo pompoufly ce- 
lebrated and fo magnificently extolled is, after 
all, only a continuation of an unbl6ody ſacrifice 
inſtituted by the old Heathens. T7bullus in the 
fourth elegy of his third book and elſewhere tells 
us, that bread was offered in ſacrifice to the Gods: 

Jarre prio*, &c. parvaque celeftes pacavit micat. 
Nay every one that is aquainted with Virgil and 
Horace, and other claſſick authors muſt own, that 
| cakes made of the pureſt wheat-flour, and wine, 
and incenſe were offered in ſacrifice by the 
Heathens. As to the libations, there were ſeve- 
ral places where water only was uſed; but when 
wine was introduced it was ſometimes mixed with 
water to unite both libations in one. Andas tothe 
form of the cakes, they were thin and round like 
the Romiſh hoſts or water-cakes as may be prov- 
ed not only by the word mola a cake (from 
whence we have the verb immolo to ſacrifice) but 
alſo by the confeſſion of the Popiſh writers 8 

elves 


© Lib. 3. Eleg. 14. + Lib. 4. ad Meſfallam. 
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ſelves. Alexander of Alexander, a Neapolitan who 


flouriſhed! in the fifteenth century, ſpeaks thus *. 

NMuma Pompilius was the firſt that inſtituted the 
unbloody ſacrifice, and ordered that no ſacrifice 
ſhould be offered without pure freſh flour:” 
Pythagoras taught that. no living creature ought 
to be offered to the Gods, but that they ſhould 
be contented -with bread or flour. For which 
reaſon the Romans have adopted the cuſtom of 
the Egyptians who placated their Gods, not with 
the ſlaughter of animals, but with hoſts or cakes 


of bread.” MWilliam du Choul, orie of the French 


King's Council, wrote a treatiſe of the Religion 


of the antient Romans, printed at Lyons anno 1556. 
wherein, among other points of conformity be. 


tween antient and modern Rome, he obſerves+ 
that © the old Romans eat ſtanding in their tem- 


ples (as the Popiſh Prieſts do ſtill) and made uſe 
of little round breads or cakes like thoſe that are 
uſed at the Lords Supper on Holy Thurſday in 


the great Church of Lyons.“ 


The Roman ritual orders the Prieſts to waſh l 
their hands before they go to the altar. The ſame 


was practiſed by the old Heathen Prieſts as Euſta- 


thius tells us, in his comments on the firſt book 
of the Iliad. Heſod orders that the Prieſts ſhould 


_ waſh their hands before they offered wine to Jupi- 
ter. And Virgil tells us that Æneas durſt not 
handle his 1 0 which They was for reſcuing from 

| | - 
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the flames of T7 roy, untill he had prepared himſelf 
for it by ablution. 

It was uſual with the Heathen Prieſts to confeſs 
their ſins before they approached the altar, and 
to beg pardon of the Gods and Goddeſſes and all 
the Saints. Numa Pompilius gave it in ſtrict 
charge to the Prieſts to prepare themſelves in this 
manner, as thinking that the ſacrifice could not be 
_ duly celebrated, if the Prieſt has not firſt purged 
his conſcience by confeſſion. This conformity 
between the modern and antient Prieſts has been 
remarked by Counſellor du Choul*. Who ſays the 


antient Prieſts repeated a whole ſtring of - Gods' 


and Goddeſſes to whom they confeſſed publickly 
as the modern Prieſts do in the Confiteor Deo or ge- 
neral confeſſion. | 

Numa Pompi lius, as Alexander of Alexander tells 
us r, ordered that the Prieſt, who was to per- 
form the ſacrifice, ſhould wear an orarium or amid 
upon his head, a white long ſhirt called an 4ʃb, 


a tunick called a cbaſuble or * of various co- 
ours, &c. 


The ſame Numa, as Plutarch obſerves in "TH life 


ordered the ſacrificing Prieſts to take ſeveral turns, 


and make ſeveral rounds about the altar, whether 


to repreſent the circular motion of the Heavens, 
or as the temples ſtood Eaſt and Weſt, to oblige 


the Prieſt who enters the temple with his face 


towards the Eaſt, to turn towards the Weſt as 
oon as he comes © up! to the chancel, and then back 


again 


. ag %;” YL 15. 
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in to the Eaſt performing the whole of his 
prayers to that God who is maker of the Univerſe. 
See Plutarch. And, as often as the Prieſt turned 
about to the congregation, he firſt clapped his 
hand to his mouth. All theſe ſeveral turns and 
| rounds are performed by the Popiſh Prieſts from 
one corner of the altar to the other. When they 
turn about to ſay the orate fratres they perform 
the whole circle round. And before they turn 
about to ſay. the Dominus Vobiſcum they clap both 
their hands to their mouths. This conformity is 
acknowledged by - Counſellor du Chaul and Poly- 
dore Virgil. The former ſays*; © When the 
Heathen Prieſts offered ſacrifice they put their 
hands to their mouths, and turned as the Prieſts 
of our Religion do.” The latter ſays- f: The 
Pagan Prieſts turned about where they offered 

ſacrifice, and chiefly when they delivered the re- 
ſponſes of the oracles and when they were moved 
by the pretended ſpirit of inſpiration. 'Tis from 
them. without any manner of doabt, that we 
have got the cuſtom of turning about at the 
altar.” 

They pretended ſacrifice of the Maſs is not to 
be.celebrated but in the forenoon for this reaſon, 
as T, homas of Aquin ſays, becauſe our Saviour 
declared t that when the night cometh no man 
can Woke: and therefore that we muſt work while 
it is day. Nay it is the common opinion of the 
Romiſh Doctors that it is a mortal fin to ſay Maſs 

| in 


3 Pag. 275. + De invent. rerum |, 5. c. Il, 7 Joha 9. 4. 
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in the afternoon. Now all. this is but daubing; 
for the true reaſon is, becauſe the Heathens per- 
formed their ſacrifices in the forenoon as Counſel. 
bor du Choul acknowledges in the following 
words: * Twas an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among 
the Egyptians to ſalute the Gods in the forenoon. 
This circumſtance of performing Divine ſervice 
in the morning has been obſerved by ſuch of our 
Religion as ſay mattins and keep the ſame hours 
that the Egyptians did, viz. the firſt hour, the ſe- 


cond hour and the third hour, which we call 


prime, tierce, and ſext. | And again he ſays: 
The Pagan Prieſts performed their ſolemn x prayers 
and devotions in the morning, as thinking that it 
was the fitteſt time for offering ſacrifice, and that 
the Gods were preſen: at that time in the temples 
to hear their prayers.. - 

It was uſual with the Heathens, Keke they 
offered ſacrifices, to employ organs, flutes, and 
other muſical inſtruments. For 10 /acrifice ⁊vith- 

out muſick was a common lay ing among the Hea- 
thens 


3 Page 309. + As the form of the Roman Breeiary was ta- 
ken from the Heathen Calendar, and offices of Saints or Gods and 
Goddeſſes, it mult not ſeem ſtrange that like theirs, it ſhould be fuffed 
with Romantic lies and fictions. Tre Court of Rome has beevioſten 
iolicited to retrench thoſe fables and reform the breviary; but her an- 
ſwer always was, that to take ſuch a ſtep would be giving public and 
ſolemn ſanction to the Proteſtant Reformation. Whoever looks upon 
himſelt to be objiged, upon pain of damnation, to read fuch legendary 
thraſh every day, digné, atte: te, ac devore as it is commande in the 
Breviary, conbrms the judgment of the French Poet: 

De tous les animaux qui marchent Sur la Terre, 

Qui volent en Pair, ou Nag: nt dans Ja Mer, 

Du Peron au ſapon, de Paris Juſqn à Rome, 

Le plus fot animal, ã mon avis, c'eſt homme. 


L131. 
thens. Strabo tells us, that when the Prieſts of 


Cybele offered ſacrifice, they employed the ſound of 


drums and cymbals which made Arnobius cry out 
againſt them in the following ſtrain : * What? 


Do your Gods take pleaſure in muſic? Are they 


diverted to hear the ſound of Cymbals and drums? 
Do they think it is doing them an honour to give 
them a Saraband? Is this capable of appeaſing 
their wrath when they are in a paſſion ?” Hence 
it is plain there was no muſick in Churches in 
Arnobius's time.* | | 
The Roman ritual expreſily directs to keep 
ſeveral lamps, at leaſt one, lighted before the al- 
tar. Accordingly this is punctually obſerved in 
all Popiſh Churches. Fire was one of the moſt 
antient and univerſal Symbols of the Divinity. 
This Symbol was in uſe throughout all the Eaſt. 
The prytanea of the Greeks were ſo many fact per- 
petually burning. The veſta + of the Hetrurians, 
the Sabines, and Romans was no other. As this 
fire happened ſometimes to go out, there was a 
ceremony inſtituted for renewing it with ſolem- 
U | nity 
*I am far from condemning the uſe of vocal or inſtrumental muſick 
in Churches. But as it would be fuperſtitious to build Churches in 


one ſituation rather than another, to dedicate them to Angels or Saints, 


to think they would not be fit for Divine ſetvice unleſs conſecrated, 


and that the prayers of the faithful would be more avsilable there than, 


for inſtance, in the open air; lo it would be Heatheniſh and ſuperſtiti- 
tious to uſe the mulick of bells or the like for the purpole of ſoftening or 
flattrring the deity adoring the hoſt, worſhipping Angels or Saints, 
chaciog away fairtes and other airy beings, &c. | 

J E/tho or efhtha in Hebrew ſignifies fire, which by prefixing the 
conjunction copulative wau makes weſhtho from whence we have the 


word wefla. Accordingly Ovid ſays* nec iu aliud veſlam niſi vt vm 
int ellive flummam. | 
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25 ity once a year, as 1s "raiſed Rill ; in the Church 


of Rome on every Eaſter Saturday. The uſe of 


this Symbol was like all the reſt, carried to ſupei- 
ſtitution. For, according to Pythagoras's max- 
1ms, no ceremony was to be performed without 
torches, flambeaux and other lights. Even the 
dead were not buried without them as Virgil ſays 
of Pallantus: Iucet via longo ordine flammarun. 


The uſe of lamps in temples, whereof the Egyp- 


tians, according to Clement of Alexandria, were 
the firſt inventors, became ſo common among 
the Heathens, that it was laughed at by the fathers 
of the three firſt centuries as a ridiculous ſuperſti- 
tion. Thus La#antius ſpeaks of this cuſtom :* 
« Tf they (the Heathens) would but contemplate 
that e that we call the Sun, they would be 
convinced that God has no occaſion of lamps, 
conſidering that it whs he that created that living 
and refulgent light for the uſe of man. If that 
ſmall globe, which, on account of its diſtance, 
_ does not appear bigger than a man's head, be ſo 
' effalgently bright that we could not look at it 
long withont loſing our ſight, what brightneſs, 
what ſplendors muſt not there be in the preſence 
of God! ? How then can they be in their right ſen- 
' ſes, who offer to the author and giver of light 


the faint flimfy glimmer of our tapers and flam- 


beaux? 

The cuſtom of lighting candles, &c. by day- 
tight on a Religious nn was lo far from 
| + being 
. 8 ©: c. 


r 
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being known among Chriſtians before tlie gr eat 
zra of Chriſtian corruption the fourth century, 
| that St. Jerome highly reſented the charge made 


upon him and his party by Vigilartius, who com- 
plained that in his time this ſuperſtitious ceremo- 


ny was introduced into ſome Churches. For, 
ſays he, we ſee that under a pretext of Religion, 
the Heathen cuſtom of lighting flambeaux by day 
is introduced into the Church: Is it not, ſays 
he, doing great honour to the Martyrs, who are 
illuminated by all the effulgence that blazes round 
the throne of the lamb of God, to pretend to 
light them with your vile tapers and candles? To 
which St. Jerome anſwers thus“: We light no 
candles by day as you falſly accuſe us------ and if 
there be any that do ſo they do it in honour of the 
Martyrs, in condeſcenſion to the 1gnorance and 
ſimplicity of the common people, or to gratify 
ſome female bigots of whom it may be ſaid with 
truth, that they have a zeal for God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge.” This indiſereet zeal of 
ſilly women, &c. induced the Council, that was helel 
about the year 325, at Eliberis or Eluira in Spain, 
to pronounce an anathema againſt all ſuch as 
ſhould from thenceforth carry lighted candles 
by day into a church - yard, left, as the 
Council alleged, the Souls of the Saints, who 
were buried there, might be diſturbed by ſuch 


lights. 
U 2 | ft 


* Lb. adverſus Vigil, cereos clar4 luce non accendimus 11 * 
minaris. 
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At every High Maſs that is ſaid in the Church 
of Rome there is incenſe offered which muſt be 
firſt bleſſed by the Prieſt, who,when he 1s incenſed | 
by the Deacon, takes the cenſer and incenſes, the 
book and altar, and alſo the bread and wine in the 
courſe of the ceremony, by performing ſeveral 
magick circles about them. This was another 
old Heathen cuſtom. Nay it was the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of the Heathen Religion, and the 
teſt the Heathens made uſe of to diſcover the 

_ Chriſtians by in order to put them to death. 
Such Chriſtians as offered incenſe along with the 
Heathens were called Thurificati, and were ac- 
cording to St. Cyprian, obliged to undergo a long 
and ſevere penance before they were received 
back into the Church. The caſe of Pope Mar- 
cellinus is notorious. Tho' he knew that offering 
incenſe to Idols was an open profefſion of the 
Heathen Religion, yet he was fo puſillanimous, 
and, as he owned himſelf, ſo mercenary that he 
did it; for which he was afterwards condemned, 
When the Chriſtian ſoldiers, who thro' ignorance 
offered incenſe along with the Heathens in the 
reign of Julian the Apoſtate, were told that by 
that action they folemnly profeſſed the Heathen 


Religion, they ran immediately thro' the ftreets 


crying out that they were Chriſtians, that they 
had been deceived by the Emperor, and that they 
were ready to attone for their miſtake by ſhedding 

the laſt drop of their blood. This ceremony 
of offering incenſe was looked upon by 
Lt the 
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the Heathens as a very proper means for appeaſ- 


ing their Gods. Accordingly Ovid ſays in his 9 


Eßpbemerology: 
daa over vidi cum jam ſua mitte re vellet 
Fulmina, thure dato ſuſtinuiſſè manum. 

| Alexander of Alexander fays*, that the Egyptians 
uſed ro appeaſe their Gods, not with the blood 
of victims but, with prayers and incenſe. Where- 
fore Arnobtus puts this queſtion to the Pagans of 
his time: © We aſk you by what means and 


how long is it ſince you began to underſtand the 


virtue of incenſe, ſo well that you can believe with 
foundation that it ought to be offered to the Gods, 
and that they will be pleaſed with it?“ 

In the Church of Rome it is cuſtomary, every 
Sunday. eſpecially, to exerciſe or bleſs ſome ſalt , 
and water wherewith the Prieft ſprinkles himſelf 
firſt, and then the, Altar and Congregation. 
This holy water (as they call it) is deemed to 
have ſuch a ſanctifying virtue in it that it is uſed 


upon almoſt every occaſion. They will not taſte. 
fleſh meat on Eaſter Sunday till it is ſprinkled _ 
with this water. New fruits, new houſes, new 
beds &c. are ſprinkled with it. The common 


people keep a bottle of it in their houſes fo 


ſprinkle themſelves and their chambers with it. 


in order to chace away the fairies and other im- 

ginary evil ſpirits. And if, in their fleep, o 

of them chance to be ſeized with a Mans io,” of 

blood commonly called the Night-mare, the 
2 O tber 


Genial. |. 2. c. 22. 
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. groan, e e ſprinkles 
him with this water, in order to drive away the 
Incubus or wicked Angel. The Popiſh Divines 
jay, that this water has the virtue of cleaning 
them from their ſins, and of chacing away evil 
Spirits, of curing diſeaſes, of preventing blights, 
mildews,. blaſts &c. in Orchards, Cornfields and 
the hike*. Accordingly they ule it for all theſe. 
feveral purpoſes of which I am myſelf a living 
witneſs. Now all this is copied from the Hea- 
thens who had the ſame high opinion of their 
holy water, which they called aqua luſiralis or 
expiatoria, on account of the virtue they aſcribed 
to ĩt of expiating and purifying every thing that 
was ſprinkled with it. The ſea-water or water 
mixed with ſalt, ſays the poet Euripides, waſhes 
away the ſins of all men. Blondus tells us“. 
ent, a certain gate in Rome called ne now 
„ , porta 

Deus qui ad Salutem humani generis maxima quœque Sacra- 
menta in aquarum cubſtantia condidiſti, adeſto propitius invocationibus 
noſtris & elemento huic multimodis purificationibus prœparato vis- 
rutem tuæ benedictionis in funde, ut Creatura tua myſteriis tuis ſerviens 
ad abigendos dcmones morboſque pellendos divine gratiz ſumat 
effedum, ut, quiquid in domibus vel in locis fidelium hœc unda 
resperſerit, careat omni immoenditia, liberetur a Noxi, non. illic 
relwiear Spiritus peſtilens, ron aura cortumpens; diſcedant omnes 


anſidia efupiat ut Sulubiitas- expetita ab onmibus fit impreg- 
| nationibus detenſa &c. 


Rituale Rom. de Cooſecr, aquæ. 

Pope Alexander the firſt has the following words: Aquam Sale 
cenfper:am populis benedicimus ut ea concti. aſperſi ſanctificentur & 
puriñcentur. Quod et omnibus ſacerdotibus faciendum eſse mandamus 
quanto magis divinis precibus facratus ſal ſterilitatem rerum 
aufert humanarum & coinquinatos ſanctificat atque mundat & purgat, 
& cætera bona muſtiplicat, & in{idias Diaboli avertit, & a phantaſma- 
tom Verſutiis ham ines defendit. 


Dit. 3. Can, 20. de Conſecr. 
Rem, triumph. l. 2. 


porta di 8. Sebaſtiano, there was ſome conlecrated 


water with which the people, repairing to it 


every. day with laurel branches in their hands, 
ſprinkled themſelves from a perſuaſion that at 
had the virtue of expiating their ſins, eſpecially 


all lies and perjuries. Juſtin Martyr ſays in his 


ſecond apology that the Genliles when they went 


ö into their Temples, ſprinkled themſelves with 
water, and then preſented their perfumes and 


offerings to the Gods. Theodore: ſays*: that 


Julian ſirnamed the Apoſtt ordered the bread JA. | 


meat, and every thing that was ſold at the mar- 
| ket, to be ſprinkled with the agua luſtralis or holy 
water. This he did becauſe it was an eſſential 
ceremony of the Heathen Religion into which he 
relapſed.. Jertullian, in his treatiſe of baptiſm, 
ſays, that the Pagans aſed to ſprinkle their 
cities, towns, temples, houſes, &c. with holy 
water. Villas, domss, templa, totaſſue Urbes 


aſpergine circulate agque expiant paſſim. But as 


this ſuperſtitious ceremony is laughed at by many 


Chriſtians, ſo it was by many of the Heathens 


themſelves. Thus Ovid, ipeaking of Peleus who, 
when he was ſprinkled with holy water by Acaſtus 
thought he was thereby abſolved from the guilt 
of his brother's murder, excJaims againſt that 
Juperſtition in the following words: 
Ap Nimium faciles qui triſtia Crimina Cædis 
umi ned toilt poſſe putatis aqud. | 
This is confirmed by what Cazo faid viz. * That 


2 


* Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. 12 
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he could not conceive how two Prieſts could look 
at each other without laughing.“ So palpable 
(to all ſenſible men) was the cheat they 255 upon 
the poor ignorant people. 

It is uſual with Popes, when they go out into 
the country, to have the ir hoſt or wafer carried 
before them as a guard and protection. I my- 
{ſelf often ſaw the Croſs carried before the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris in his coach, And it is well 
known that popiſh armies have been, more than 
once routed upon the diſgrace their Patron-Tdot 
gene in their Van, from a Proteſtant cannon- 
ball. This is no more than the ſuperſtitious 
mummery practiſed by the Heathens as may be ſeen 
in the ſeventh of the Acts of the Apoſtles, where 
St. Stephen ſays, that the Jews, when they fell 
into Idolatry, carried the tabernacle of Molocł 
before them by way of guard, as the Jeſuit Sanus 
proves in his notes on this paſſage. * The taber- 

nacle, ſays he, was a certain caſe or ſhrine 
wherein Molocł was carried in folemnÞomp, and 

which the Jews, in imitation of the Gentiles, took 
along with them thro' devotion and for their 
protection wherever they went. Now that it 
| was uſual with the Heathens to carry tutelar 
l Gods-along with them as companions and con- 
| ductors of their voyages, we learn from Servius on 

| the following verſe of the ſixth of the Eneid: 
erranteſque deus agitataque Numina Tre. And1 
do not believe if was for any other reaſon that 
ben ſtole her-father's 1 or that Gods were 
car ied c 
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YL 2 by Jacobs ſervants as they moni cub tof % if 


Meſopotamia“. It was on this account that Lalun 
ſo eaſily. diſcovered his Gods, had been ſtolen 
from him, becauſe he was for taking a walk 
abroad, and, looking for his Gods to take them 
with him as uſual, miſſed them. Now Jacob“ 
ſeems to have inrimated the reaſon the ſervants 
had for carrying. their Gods with them, when he; 
ſays that God was the companion of his journey; 
as if he had ſaid that they ought. not to carry. 
theſe Gods who were rather ſo many ſcandals, | 
ror ſtumbling-blocks than guides in their jour-" 
ney: and that there is only one faithful guide, 
he that conducted him 1 in his omg: and Fe, 
journey. 
The Heathens Pitiered: that the Seren 
Gods dwelt in Heaven; for which, reaſon they 
were called Cælicolæ, inhabitants of Heaven. And; 
notwithſtanding, they believed that thoſe Gods 
often deſcended upon Earth, mixed; with mortals, 
were ſometimes. wounded &c. as: may de ſeen in 
the battles of the Gods deſcribed by Homer and 
others, who tell us of the immortal, blood that 
iſſued from their wounds. The Romaniſts 
likewiſe believe, that Feſus Chriſt i is ſeated: at the 
right hand of God, and ſtill that he comes down 
every day upon Earth by virtue of the conſecra- 
tion of the Eucbariſt; that he may be wounded 


in the hoſt, and loſe ſame of his immortal blood, 
8. witneſs 
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witneſs the famous hoſt that is preſerved ſtill at 
Dijon in Burgundy, on which may be ſeen the 


to enter into, and — ws himſelf with it. For 


[162] 


His that a Jew gave it with a knife, as-alſo 


the drops of blood that guſhed out of the wounds. 


F have myſelf ſeen in Paris in the Cloiſter of the 


Carmelites called des Billettes, the figure of A 
Hoſt upon the wall diſtilling drops of blood, that, 


it is pretended, were drawn. from it by a Jew 

repreſented underneath with a rod in his Lal 
The Fathers of the Primitive C hurch reproach- | 

4 the Heathens for pretending to make their 


Gods, and adoring the work of their own hands. 


Thus La#antius*: they revere and adore, ſays 


he, the clay that was faſhioned by their own 


hands. And St. Jerome on the 113th pſalm: 


e you before make with your hands, ſays he, 
a God that you adore.” Now, it is certain that 
the Heathens adored not the Idols themſelves, 
but the Gods or ſome ſupernatural or divine pow- 
er that they believed, had been introduced into 
the Idols by Virtue of the conſecration. So faith 
Arnobius t. They force their Gods, by virtue 
of the conſecration, to enter into the Idols and 
unite themſelves with them.” Now I appeal to 
any man if the ſame thing be not taught and 
practiſed in the Church of. Rome. She makes 


the bread herſelf, and pretends to force or com- 


mand Jeſus Chriſt, by virtue of the conſecration, 


according 


5 l. 5. C. 14. 7 Contra gen tes I. C. 


| [1631 
according to her Doctrine * let a Prieft be never 
ſo wicked, yet, if he has an intention to conſecrate, 
our Saviour mu obey his words, and immediate- 
ly preſ himfelf in the Sacrament. Witneſs 
what happened in Parris ſome years ago: A 
Prieſt paſſing thro' a bread-market pronounced 
the words of conſecration upon every loaf that was 
there; a report being made thereof to the Clergy, 
orders were immediately iſſued for ſeizing upon, 
and burning, all the bread that was found in 
that market. Spectatum admiſfi! z 
By what I have juſt ſaid, joined to what I ob- 
ſerved before, under the article of Image-worſhip 
and elſewhere, it is evident to demonſtration 
that Minutius Felix, Arnobius, Tertullian, Lactan- 
ius, and the reſt of the Fathers, that argued 
' againſt the Heathen conſecration and adoration 
of Images, knew nothing of the Doctrine of our 
modern conſecration ; otherwiſe the Heathens might 
have retorted all their arguments upon themſelves, - 
and proved them to be ſo many quibbling Sophiſters. 
For, as Arnobius conteifes in the above-cited 
book, the Heathens did not adore copper, gold, 
- ſilver or other materials, whereof the Images 
| XI were 


. 


25 Puiscipio docet ſana ſynodus—in almo ſanto Eucharilie 
ſacramento, poſt-panis & vini conſecrationem Dominum noſtrum Jeſum 
Chriſtum, verum Deum atque homivem, vere, realiter ac ſubſtantialiter 
ſub ſpecie illarum rerum ſenſibilium contineri. Concil. Trid. Seſſ. 

13. Cap. 1. | 

Si quis negaverit in ſanctiſſimæ Euchariſtiz ſacramento contineri, 
vere, realiter, & ſubſtantialiter Corpus & ſanguinem unã cum anima & 
- divinitate Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, ac proinde totum Chriſtum; 
ſed dixerit tantummodo eſſe in eo ut in ſigno vel figura aut virtute, 
anathema fit. {bid, Cam. 1. | 


[ 164] 
made, nor did they believe them to be Gods or 
Deities that deſerved adoration; h but- in theſe - 
Images or materials, adored what ſacred conſe- 
cration introduced and cauſed to d well in them. 
Now if thoſe fathers profeſſed what the Romaniſts 
do, and had altars, and unblood ly ſacrifices, mi- 
raculous conſecrations, &c. the Heathens might 
have anſwered them thus: you Chriſtians #proach 
10 fer wor ſhipping the work of men's hands, things 
that cannot ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, breathe, ſpeak, or 
move ; things expoſed to age, ruſt, corruptions, duft, 
| breaking, burning, Ec. to the injuries of worms, mice, 
&c. ſubject to be locked up, flolen-and the like, tho we 
tell you that what we really adore is not ſubject to any of . 
theſe inconveniences, vix. the Gods that are introduced 
into them by virtue of the conſecration. But are not you 
your ſelves guilty of theſe very charges you ma ke upon us? 
Dou make your hoſt, you mod it, faſhion it, bake it in 
an oven, you conſecrate it, you bring your Chriſt into 
it by virtue of the conſceration, and then you adore it 
tho it neither ſees, nor hears, nor taſtes, nor ſinells, 
nor breathes, nor walks, nor moves; the it is Jubjecs 
10 age, duſt, breaki wg, burning ; ; lo mice, worms, Cc. 
and as liable to be ſtolen as any thing elſe? The Hea- 
thens certainly would have made thoſe charges 
upon the Chriſtians if they had the leaſt open for 
| ſo doing. But, as they never did, it is evident 
to demonſtration, that the primitive Chriſtians 
were ſtrangers to the pr etended effects of our mo- 
dern conſecrations. 


The ſame Fathers 2 at the Heathens for 
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locking: up their Gods for fear they ſhould be 


ſtolen. Thus Arnobius in the above cited book: 
«. Why do you keep your Gods locked up, ſays 
he? Is is for fear that robbers might carry them 
off by night? If you are ſure they are Gods leave 
them to take care of themſelves ; let their tem- 
ples be always open.“ But if the modern belief, 


and practice of locking up the Eucbariſt, had been 


known among the primitive Chriſtians, the Hea- 
thens would have retorted the charge upon them- 
ſelves. Indeed locking up thoſe falſe Gods has 
been found neceſſary. For, as Laban's Gods were 
ſtolen from him, ſo is the Vafer God very often 
carried away for the ſake of the gold and ſilver 
ſhrines it is locked up in. 

The Heathens concealed their myſteri ies 8 
the public, and forbad to ſpeak of them before 
ſuch as were not initiated. They hide their 
ſhame,” ſays Tertullian.* And Gregory Nazian- 
zen ſays :+ © The Eleuſinian myſteries are things 
that are concealed and deſerve to be concealed.” 
The ſame thing is practiſed in the Church of 
Rome. The Catechiſm of the Council of Trent, k 
treating of the virtue of Conſecration, ſays ; 
that “ thoſe things are explained for Pariſh 
Prieſts, not in order to let the faithful 
into the knowledge of thoſe ſublime myſteries 
(except in a caſe of great neceſſity) ſeeing it is 
not expedient to let thoſe, who are not initiatmd, 
into the ſecret of the myſteries of Religion.” The 


canon 


* Contra Valentin. c. 1. + Orat 39. De Euch. d. 19, 
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{ 266 ] 
canon of the Maſs is ordered to be read ſo low 
that even the Clerk is not to hear what the Prieſt 
fays. So jealous are they of their old Heathen 
original, that all ſuch Prieſts as read the canon 
audibly, are called Fanſenifts and Hereticks. There 
was nothing myſtical in the ſervice our Saviour 
performed at the laſt Supper. Accordingly no- 

thing can be more plain and intelligible than the 
whole Proteſtant Liturgy. The Miniſter makes 
even the moſt ignorant perſon in the Congregati- 
on judge of every thing he ſays and does. Even 
when he breaks the bread, he is ordered to do it 
in fight of the whole aſſembly. So averſe are 


Proteſtants to all * juggling and myſterious 
mummery. 5 


E PROCESSIONS. 


N 0 NE of the moſt ſolemn ceremonies in the 
3 Church of Rome, and that which is per- 
formed with the greateſt pomp. and 'pageantry, 
is; the proceſſion of the Sacrament on the day 
called Corpus Chri/ti. That this ceremony has 
been introduced into the Chriſtian Religion, in 
imitation of the Heathens, Counſellor de Choul ac- 
knowledges in theſe words: When the Prieſts 
of the mother of the Gods went in proceſſion, 
making their ſupplications in the ſtreets, they 
Carried the Jaot of Jupiter, and laid him down 
from time to time at certain ſtages, where they ö 
had prepared altars or a places for the pur- 
- * 


"1367 1 


poſe, which. 1s pradtiſed 1 ſtill in France on the day 
of Corpus Chriſt. 5 

Let any man who is acquainted a E25 is 
practiſed, on this occaſion, in Popiſh countries, 
viz. the numbers of Prieſts aſſiſting at the pro- 
ce ſſion all cloathed in white; the monſtrous ſize 
of the ſhrine, upon which the Hoſt or Wafer is. 
ſupported, carried upon the ſhoulders. of Prieſts; 
the numbers of young: women dreſſed in white, 
and marching at. the head of the proceſſion, the 
numbers of little boys dreſſed likewiſe in white, 
decked with flowers and armed with wings; the 
little lambs alſo led in the proceſſion; the ſtreets 
ſtrewed with flowers; the houſes on each ſide 
hung with the richeſt, tapeſtry ; ; the little Chapels 
and Altars; provided at certain ſtations; the bands. 
of muſic, . and. the ſeveral rounds. and ſtations, 
they perform before they return home; let ſuch: 
a man, I. ſay, compare all this with what the 
Pagan writers tell us, of their proceſſions, and 
he will find the one to be an exact oN of the 
ther. : 
I ſhall omit the words of 77 rel and Ovid who 
tell us of the hoſt of the Goddels Ceres, being car- 
ried in proceſſion thrice round the. corn-fields by 
Prieſts and others, all dreſſed in white and at- 
tended with lighted flambeaux, &c. and ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with what Apwetus ſays * inhis deſerip- 
tion of the ceremony uſually practiſed on Hos feitt- 
val of the Gaddeſs Diana. 


"Firſt 


as Ilena. . pag. 290. edit. e 1587. 


Je 
Firſt he deſcribes thoſe who performed the 
prelude of the ceremony. One, ſays he, was' 
girded about with a belt and marched along 
with a military gait. Another with a cap and 
| lance looked like a ſportſman. Another was 
diſguifed in the habit of a damſel with his frizette, 
and filks and gilt clogs. One carried a ſword 
and buckler as if he was juſt come out of a fenc- 
ing-ſchool. © Another looked like a Magiſtrate 
with his faſces and purple. And another with 
his cloak and long beard, and pantoufles and ſtaff | 
looked like an old phyloſopher. There I ſaw, 
fays he, a tame ſhe-bear dreſſed up like a girl and 
carried in a chair; an ape dreſſed with a hat and 
yellow robe; &c. The were followed by the 
proceſſion, -where the women, all dreſſed in white, 
marched firſt and ſtrewed the ground with flowers. 
Then a great number of people with flambeaux, 
wax-candles and torches. Afterwards a band of 
muſic. Then a ſet of ſinging boys dreſſed in 
white and repeating hymns in praiſe of the God- 
deſs; next to them were the Superiors and Chief 
Prieſts, who with their heads ſhaved, and dreſſed 
in white, carried the ſacred relicks of the Gods. 
Thoſe who came up next were likewiſe dreſſed 
in white and carried the altars. One carried the 
cheſt wherein the ſacred myſteries ' of Religion 
were locked up. Another carried the venerable 
| effigy of the Divinity; and then appeared the 


Gods who condeſcend to walkupon human feet.” 
Polydore 


Log] 

Pal dore Virgil tells us* that every ſtreet, thro' 
«hich the proceſſion paſſed, was hung with tapeſ- 
try as is practiſed ſtill among Chriſtians; the 
ſame author tells us, that, in Taly, boys and 
girls are forbidden to look from their windows at 
the proceſſion. This rule was firſt made by the 
Pagans for which Verricy Flaccus gives the follow- 
ing reaſon. When the plague raged at Rome the 
Oracles declared it was becauſe the people looked 


down upon the Gods when they were carried in 
proceſſion thro' the ſtreets. This put the whole 


city in a conſternation not underſtanding what 


the Oracle meant, as the latin word deſpicio was 


equivocal and ſignified to deſpiſe as well as to look 
down upon. At laſt it happened that, on Diana“ 


proceſſion- day, a little Child looked down from 
an upper ſtory, and repeated to his mother the 


order that the myſteries, which were carried in 
an open chariot, were diſpoſed 1 in. As ſoon as 
the Senate was informed of it they ordered that 


all the places, thro' which the proceſſion was to 


paſs, ſhould be veiled with tapeſtry, The ambi- 
guity of the Oracle being thus cleared up, the 
plague immediately ceaſed, and the people were 
convinced that the ſacred ceremonies were pro- 
faned by looking down upon the Gods as they were 


carried in proceſſion. 'Tis from thence, ſays 


Polydore Virgil, that the cuſtom was borrowed 


of forbidding boys and girls to look rom their © 


w windows at the proceſſion. | 
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«1 1701]. | 
Nothing can be more ludicrous than the thea- 
trical diſguiſes that are acted at proceſſions in 
Spain and Traly. Like the old Satyrs and Fauns*, 
that danced and capered at the Bacchanals or 
proceſſions of Bacchus, they go in maſquerade 
and dance with laſcivious poſtures to the muſic 
of fiddles, &c. They carry dogs and cats wrapped 
up in ſwaddling cloaths from whoſe cries, joined 
to the muſic of inſtruments, reſults a moſt droll 
kind of ſymphony. Polydore Virgil, cited as be- 
fore, ſpeaks of theſe proceſſions thus: The 
old Romans and many other Nations had many 
ſuperſtitious proceflions ; ; and it is from them, 
without doubt, that we have borrowed the 
cuſtom. For at our proceſſions the ceremony is 
opened by Pageant ſtreamers, by a party of 
Cavaliers and Lanſquenets marching out in rank 
and file, or by ſome antick perſonages who raiſe 
terror and laughter at once. Theſe are followed 
by ſeveral other ſcenical perſonages. The Pro- 
phets make a part of the ceremony. One perſo- 
nates David, another repreſents Solomon, others, 
are arrayed in the diſguiſe of Queens. The ſing- 
1ng boys armed with wings make up a part of 
the choir 5 
All the eemione of the Church of Rome, as 
well thoſe tliat are made on certain days of the 
year, viz. Corpus Chrifti, the purification, Palm- 
7 . TA, "Xe. Tye that are 
| | made 
* Satur in Hebrew, fi gnifies oats or diſguiſed, and Phanim ſig- 


- Hiies faces i. e. Viſards and Maſks. Hence ſuch as wear Viſards 


and 1 are called Satyrs and Faun or Pans. 


[171]. 
made upon extraordinary occaſions, as in time. 
of peſtilence, famine, war, &c. are ſo many imi- 
_ tations of Paganiſm. There was nothing more 
common among the Heathens than the proceſſi- 
ons they called ſuplications or rogations. On thoſe 
occaſions they carried the Images and relicks of 
their Gods with great pomp and ſolemnity. 
Jebuntur in pompd Stmulachra deorum ſays Macrobius. 
« Our Prieſts fays Polydore Virgil, act in like 
e manner. We obſerve all theſe things; but J 
© doubt whether what we do be as laudable as it 
« js pompous. I am afraid, I ſay I am afraid 


that by ſo doing we honour the Heathen Gods 
« more than we do Jeſus Chriſt. For thoſe Gods 


* require to be ſerved with pomp and magnifi- 
te cence as Salluſt ſays; but Jeſus Chriſt hates no- 
ce thing more than ſuch oſtentation as he ſhews by 
e ſaying: when thou prayeſt enter into the cloſet, 
« and when thou haſt ſhut thy door pray to thy 
« father, &c. what will become of us if we do 
« contrary to his orders? At leaſt, let what will 
« happen us, it is certain we do not obey him.” 
As to the order of the parade in the antient nal 
modern proceſſions it is exactly the ſame as may 
be ſeen in the deſcription Counſeller du Choul 
gives us of one of the Emperor Domitian's medals. 
I remember ſays her, to have ſeen one of thoſe 
medals, on the reverſe ſide of which wasre preſent- 
ed a proceſſion of the old Romans wherein the 
Y 2 young 
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young "MON WR or ſinging boys marched firſt; 
then the Prieſts veſted in ſurplices, with the crown 
of their heads ſhaved, and carrying branches of 
laurels f in their hands. afterwards the Emperors 
in their purple robes, &c.” 

The motives of the extraordinary Proc kon: 


=. of the Church of Rome, are, as I obſerved before, 


ſome public: calamity or other. Now to teſtify 
their devotion on theſe occaſions they go bare- 
footed, as the old Heathens did, and ſometimes 
wear ropes about their necks as is recorded of 
Cardinal Borromues and ſeveral others. This is 
a ſenſible proof of your blindheſs and ſtupidity, 
ſays Tertullian to the Heathens* that, in the ſul- 
try heats of the Summer, when the fruits of the 
Earth are in danger of periſhing for want of 
moiſture, you call for rain to Jupiter by various 
kinds of ſacrifices and ſuperſtitions. You order 
the people to perform the proceſfions bare-footed. 
'You ſeek at the Capitol for what is to be found 
only in Heaven. You expect that the ceilings of 
your Temples ſhall be changed into clouds and 
come down upon you in refreſhing ſhowers.” 
In the Church of Rome it is cuſtomary to 
- make proceſſions round the fields in order to bleſs 
the fruits of the Earth, and thereby prevent the 
fatal effects of blaſts, &c. This very thing was - 


___ practiſed every year among the Heathens , and 


was Waben Euftrare n 25365 exorciſing the fields 
with 


8 Apolog. „ 


[ 173 ] 


with holy water, as appears by the following 
verſes* : 

Fruges luframus & agros, 

ritus ut a priſco traditus extat avo. 


Virgil has the ſame thing in his fifth ecclogue 
where he ſays: Cum ſolemnia vota reddemus nymphis 


& cum luſtrabimus agros. The twenty-fifth of 


April was kept holy among the old Romans, and 
was called Rubigalia i, e, the feaſt of blaſts and 


mildews, becauſe the Gods were ſolicited by 


ſacrifices and prayers on that Day, to avert thoſe 


accidents from the fruits of the Earth. The 
ſame Day, which 1s the feaſt of St. Mark, 1s 
celebrated, in like manner and for the ſame pur- 
poſe, in the Church of Rome; as alſo the three 
Days immedaately preceding the aſcenſion which 
are called the Days of rogation, or, as the old 
Heathens called them ſupplication. 


of the feaſts' of the Saint Of Jubices 

Of all Souls Day and other Days 
appointed to pray for Souls in Purga- 
tory. Of the croſs Daye of the year, 
bonefires &c. 


HAVE already bots i that the corruptions 


which crept into the Chriſtian Religion were, 


in a great meaſure, owing to emulation. As the 
primitive Chriſtians would not aſſiſt at the 


Heathen , and, otherwiſe, had no publick 
feſtivities 


* Tibn!!, 5 25 Elex. I. 
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| [174] 
feſtivites of their own, they were looked upon as 
a dark, deſigning, dangerous ſet of people, ene- 
mies to the Gods, to the eſtabliſhed Religion and 
laws, and the public peace and proſperity. Their 
Religion was conſidered in the light of ſuperſtiti- 
on and novelty, and all the public diſaſters and 
miſcarriages were charged to their account. At 
laſt it ſeemed expedient to celebrate the Heathen 
feaſts, but to give the feſtivity a new turn by ſub- 
ſtituting Chriſtian Saints in ſtead of the Heathen 
Gods or Saints and Sainteſſes. Thus all the Hea- 
then feaſts were adopted into the Chriſtian Religi- 
on, partly to ſoften and gain the Heathens, and 


= partly to gratify the predominant paſſion of hu- 


man nature for pomp and pageantry.. And thus the 
old Heathen feaſts of februa, vinalia, rubigalia, 
ambarvalia, &c. were introduced among Chriſtians 
under the new forms and names of purification or 
Candlemas, St. Martin's feaſts, proceſſions about 
corn-fields, rogations, litanies, &c. This the Ro- 
maniſts themſelves confefs as will appear in the 
ſequel of this article. 

Polydore Virgil complains in the following 
words, of the multiplicity and licentiouſneſs of 
thoſe feaſts*. * 'Thoſe days of reſt are employ- 
ed by a great part of the world, not at prayer, 
nor to hear the word of God, but, in debauchery 
and riot, as if they had adopted Plato's notions, 


who ſaid the feaſts were inſtituted only for this 


purpoſe, And thus we nobly imitate the Hea- 
555 | . thens 


L. 6. c. 8. 


x „ 


1175! 


$ thens in this as well as ſeveral other things, which 
- our anceſtors were ſo far from doing that they 
| reproached the Heathens with it. Witneſs Ter- 


tullian who, ſpeaking of the feaſts dedicated 2 
F the Ceſars, ſays, the Chriſtians awill therefore be 
deemed public enemi es, becauſe the honours they pay to the 
t Emperors are neither vain, nor flattering, nor fooliſb. 
Can people think that it is a ſign of devotion and 
piety to make bone-fires, to dance along the 
; W ftreets, to ſpread out tables and make feaſts in 
public, to turn the City into one great tipling- 
houſe, and to run up and down to commit out- 
rages and gratify luxury?” The reflection that 
Polydore Virgil makes upon theſe-words of Ter- 
tullian is very remarkable. When Tertullian 1 
wrote theſe things, ſays he, he did not ſuſpect 1 
that the day would come, when all thoſe abuſs 
could be charged upon the Chriſtians. And, f 
notwithſtanding, the time is come when it may 3 
be juſtly ſaid, that we rather ſolemnize the feaſts | 
of the Ceſars than the Chriſtians,” = . 9 
The ſecond of February is called the purification f 
or Candlemas, and is celebrated in honour of the 1 
Virgin Mary, by the people going in proceſſion 
round the Churches with wax- candles in their = 
hands. Thoſe candles, which muſt always be 1 ; 


bleſt by a Prieſt at Maſs, are thought to have the \ 
virtue of chacing away Fairies and-all other 
evil ſpirits, and illuſions. Now this is the very 
feaſt that was celebratedby the antient Romans in 
honour of the -Goddeſs brate, The whole 


city 


[176]. 
city marched in proceſſion on the firſt day of 
February, and the women performed rounds 
about the Temples by night with torches or flam- 
beaux in their hands, which was the reaſon the 
Chriſtians had for performing the ſolemnity on 
the following g day, as every feaſt muſt have a Vigil 
or wake. _ 
| Rhenanus, in his notes on T ertullian 's fifth bock 
Aginſt Marcion, has the following words: It 
cannot be denied that the cuſtom, which prevails 
at preſent among Chriſtians, of carrying lighted 
tapers on the day that is deditated to the purifi- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, took its firſt riſe from 
the feaſt celebrated by the antient Romans on the 
firſt of February. By this light alteration, the 
obſtinate Pagans were kept in countenance, 
| whereas they would have been highly provoked 
epi the ceremony been entirely ſuppreſſed.” 
The Chronicle of Saints owns the ſame thing, 
and accounts for it more at large. Theſe are the 
words: Why has the Church ordered people to 
carry lighted candles on this day? To aboliſh 
& an erroneous cuſtom. For, in antient times, 
« the whole City of Rome was thronged on the 
e calends of February with people who marched 
in proceſſion, carrying 7apers and lighted // 
in their hands, in honour of Februa the mother 
« of Mars the God of battle. The Romans like- 
« wile offered ſacrifices in February to Febru or 
« Pluto the God of Hell, and did it for the Souls 
of their anceſtors to n this God and in- 
eline 


1 
f « cline him to be merciful to them. Again they 
$ « offered ſacrifices to them all together, and 
: « walked about all night with torches and tapers. 
> « The Roman Ladies, according to Pope Innocent, 
i « celebrated the feaſt of candles or Candlemas on 
/ « that very day in honour of Proſerpine, wha, 
« as the Poets told, was ſo beautiful, that Pluto 
« fell in love with her, and carried her off to make 
her a Goddeſs, Her parents, not knowing 
« what became of her, traverſed woods and" 
foreſts for a long time in queſt of her with 
« lighted tapers and torches. And this was 
e commemorated by the Roman Ladies in their 
« ſeveral tours and proceſſions about the City 
« with lights in their hands. As it is no ealy 
matter to reform old cuſtoms, the new Converts 
« were ſo tenacious of this Pagan cuſtom, that 
Pope Sergius the firſt, was obliged to change 
« it into a better, by ordering proceſſions about 
* the Churches with lighted. tapers in honour of 
* the mother of God. And thus the ſolemnity 
* was continued but with a different intention.” 
It is thought by a great many that this feaſt wag 
originally called the purification of the Virgin 
Mary, in the Temple thirty days after ſhe was de- 
livered of our Saviour. But they are all miſtaken, 
for it was ſo called for near, and perhaps more 
than two thouſand years before. The old Romans 
borrowed this feaſt from the Egyptians, but gave it 
a different ; interpretation. The Colony of Cham 
were not long ſettled. in, Egypt when they found 
2 they 
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they had no occaſion for dung or any kind of manure 
whatſoever, the land being already ſufficiently 
fertilized by the ſludge and ſlime the inundation 
of the Nile left behind it every year. Accord- 
ingly, as every particular work in that 
country, was announced by public indic- 
tions, and begun at the ſame time throughout the 
State; it was ordered, that all the rotten ſtraw, 
mouldy corn, dung, &c. ſhould be gathered and 
ſet on fire the firſt of February, wh ich was the 
fineſt Month they had in the year. This day, 
called the lighted wiſps and fires, or, the feaſt of 

the purification of the air, was proclaimed by an 
s and a Horus. The Iſis was called 06s or ops 
mouldineſs or rottenneſs, from the Hebrew verb 
Baaſh, which ſignifies to be rotten or mouldy. 
The Horus was called our or our:m the fire or 
firebrands; from whence that Seaſon of the year 
has been ever ſince called quer, or wer, or Ver the 
Spring. 

There was another feaſt ed in this 
Month by the Heathens, which the Church of 
Rome has adopted but tranſlated to the ſecond 
day of November; and was called All Souls-day. 
Such was the devotion of the Heathens on this 
day, by offering ſacrifices for the ſouls in Purgalary, 
by praying at the graves, and performing pro- 
<eſſions round the Church-yards with lighted 
| tapers, that they called this Month the Month of 
pardons, indulgences, and abſolutions for the 
Souls in Rurgatory, or, as Plutarch calls it, the 

5 | purifying 
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purifying Month or Seaſon for the feaſt of puri- 
fication, becauſe the living and the dead were ſup- 
poſed to be purged and purifyed on theſe occa- 
ſions from their ſins by Sacrifices, flagellati ons, 
and other works of mortification and Religion. 
Polydore Virgil ſpeaks of this cuſtom®* in theſe 
words: © The cuſtom of praying for the dead, 
« ſays he, is of antient date. Cicero ſhews it in 
his firſt harangue againſt Anthony, where he 
« ſays: let funeral honours and ſupplications he made 
« for him whoſe grave is not known. Thus they 

performed an anniverſary ſervice, that is, they 
offered ſacrifices every year in honour of the 
dead, &c. It is believed, ſays he, that Eneas was 
« the firſt author of this ceremony, and that he 

e paid this honour to his father Anchiſes, as Virgil 
 « deſcribes it in the fifth book of his Eneid. Thus 
e we obſerve the ſame 1 a for the ſalvation 
© of the dead.” | 

Suetonius in his life of Ceſar Anvil ſays, that, 
that Emperor being once in the Ifle of Capris or 
Capreat ſaw, from his apartment, a great num- 
ber of people with flambeaux, about the grave of 
one who had died a twelve-month before. This 
is taken notice of by Cardinal Baronius-and ac- 
knowledged to be the ſame with the anniverſary 


ſervice for the dead, as performed in the Church ” 


of Rome. 
It was a received opinion among the Heathens, 
that the ſouls of the dead ape to the living 
| 2 2 | to 


® lib. 6. 0. 9. + An Iſland at the entrance of the gulph 
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to call for their ſacrifices, their offerings, and 


| prayers. Thus Ovid ſays* that, when the ſer- 


vice for the dead was interrupted by the public 


troubles, the dead appeared frequently from their 


graves by night, and were heard howling and 
complaining that they were neglected. 
 ===»Buſtis exifſe parentes _ 
Et tacitæ guaſfies tempore noctis avos : 
Pergue vias urbis latgſgue ululaſse per agres 
Deformes animes. — 
The ſame author tells us, that the bloody ghoſt 
of Remus appeared to Remulus in bed, begging of 
him to get an anniverſary performed for him. 
Suetenius tells us in his life of Caligula, that, 
that Emperors body having been buried privately 
m a garden, the gardeners were terrified by 
ghoſts that appeared to them every night; and 
that the houſe, he was aſſaſſinated in, was con- 
ſtantly haunted by frightful-viſions until it was 
burnt. The dialouges of Pope Gregory the firſt, 
are full of the like ſtories, of Souls appearing 
from Purgatory and requiring to have Maſſes ſaid 
for them. _ 
Not only abits and anniverſaries but alſo Month's- 
. and ſeven days-minds, and three days, and 
1 1 or daily Maſſes, are celebrated in the 
Churc 1 of Rome for Souls in Purgatory. All 
this has been borrowed from the Heathens. 


The Pagans, ſays Flavius Blondus whom I have 


already. quoted, - believing that the dead were 
. by the ſacrifices and ſuffr ages of the living, 


offered | 


„Fall. l. 2. + ibid. 1. 5. 
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oftered ſacrifices for them in nine days time after 
the funeral honours; and this ſervice they called 
Sacrum nevendiale or the nine days mind. We 
do the ſame thing, ſays he, by celebrating the di- 
vine office, for the ſouls departed, either the 
ſeventh day or at the end of the twelve months.” 

Polydore Virgil ſays: © Tis from the Heathen 
Sacrum novendiale that we took the cuſtom of per- 


forming ſervice for the dead the ſeventh day after 
the funeral Ceremony.” 


The Greeks and Romans celebrated a feaſt, in 
the Month of November, in honour of Bacchus, 
whom they ſometimes repreſented ſtriding upon 
a hogſhead and quaffing wine gloriouſly like a 
God. This feaſt was called by the Greeks Pithzgia 
and by the Romans Vinalia, becauſe it was on that 
day they broached their wines. The Church of 
Rome has ſubſtituted e God“ in his place, 

whoſe 


* This Martin I call a God, becauſe the Romaniſts affect to call their 
Saints by that name, as alſo becauſe I have already proved, that their 
Saints are all deified men, &c. in the very ſenſe of the old Heathens. 
1 have a large latin treatiſe of Saints in my hands, where the word 
Sanctus is not once to be found, but the word Divas, more than once 
in every page throughout the whole work, It is not to be donbted that 
many drunkards and other infamous perſons, have been cannonized or 
deified, and propoſed as objects of adoration, when they ought to be held 
in execratiov, Before the Ceremony of Canonization was inſtitured, 
people were canonized only by the voice of the Public, and then 
the Canonization muſt have been as capricious as the humours of the 
multitude. T have already cited a canon whereby the Pope reſerves 
to himſelf the right of canonizing any perſon whatſoever. The 
immediate occaſion of that Canon was becauſe the populace of Rome, 
by virtue of their old Charter, declared and honoured, as a Saint, one 
that had died in a drunken fit. They gathered up his Clay and other 
relicks, and applied them by eating and otherwiſe for the purpoſe of 
miracles and eures. This practice was ſo ſuperſtitious, ſo ridiculous 
and ſcandalous, and, at the ſame tine, ſuch a bold encroachment upon 
the Pope's Supreme prerogative, that he levelled their Saint as low as 
Hell by that Canon trom the Vatican. 
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8 5 feaſt is celebrated with ſuch drinking and 
carouſing that it was called the Bacchanal of the 
Chriſtans, and has given occaſion to a deal of 


| burleſque. Thus Thames Neagorgus a Chriſtian 


Poet charactęrizes this feaſt : 
Altera Martinus nobis Bachanalia præbet, 
Rug colit anſeribis papulus multogue Lyæo. 
The ancient Egyptians, as Herodotus tells us, 


had a feaſt which they celebrated every year with 


lighted flambeaux about their houſes the whole 


. night. This ſolemnity which was called the feaſt 


of the flambeaux, is obſerved among us ſtill, ſays 
Cardinal Baronius*, having been tranſlated to the 
feaſt of the aſcenſion. 


It was cuſtomary among the Heathens, to adorn 


.their temples and houſes with green boughs and 
flowers, a thing that was abhorred by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, ſays Tertullian, for this reaſon 


chiefly, becauſe it was a Heathen cuſtom. I ſhould 
not have mentioned this point of conformity but 
for the remark that Cardinal Baronius makes 


upon it, which is: © that there being many who 
could not be brought off from this practice, it 


ſeems it has been very prudently introduced 


into the worſhip of the true Religion.“ This 


confirms a remark that I have already made, viz. 
that the Heathen Converts were ſo much attached 
to their old cuſtoms, that it is natural to think 
they introduce them into the Church as ſoon as 


they met with the leaſt countenance for it. 
Ea hoſe 


* Ad annum Chriſli 58. 
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Thoſe being joined to other popular prejudices 
became in time ſuch a torrent as could not well 
be withſtood. At laſt the indolence, ſelf-in- - 
tereſtedneſs and corruption of the times, thought 
it ſafer and better to endeavour to palliate and 
fan#tify, than to oppoſe them. 

There are certain times and ſeaſons, that Chriſ- 
tians are apt to count inauſpicious and uniucky ; 
certain days that are called the cro/ſ5-days of the 
year; for inſtance, whatever day of the week 
the feaſt of the Holy Innocents falls upon, is ac- 
counted ſo ominous and fatal, that people take care 


never to begin any work on that day throughout 
the year. This ſuperſtitious notion has been, 


like the reſt, borrowed from the Heathens. ' To 
omit the ridiculous conſequences they drew from 
ſuch and ſuch aſpects and configurations of the 
Planets, &c. I ſhall only take notice of the rea- 
ſon they had for not celebrating a nuptial cere- 
mony in the month of May. They believed that, 
at that ſeaſon of the year, all places were infeſted 
by evil Spirits who wandered about every night; 
to appeaſe which they offered ſacrifices, ſhut up 
their temples, &c. as may be ſeen in theſe words 
of Ovid® : | 
Nec vidue tædis eadem nec virginis apta 
Tempora; que nipfit non diuturna fuit. 
* Hac quoque de Cauſd, fi te provervia tangunt, 
Menſe malas maio nubere vulgus ait. 
It is likewiſe cuſtomary with people to plant 
„„ green 
z. 
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green poles or branches before their doors on the 
- firſt of this month. This filly ſuperſtitious prac- 
tice has been, as Polydore Virgil ſays, borrowed 
from the old Romans who always celebrated that 
day in honour of the Goddeſs Flora. The Ro- 
mans borrowed it from the old Egyptians, who 
celebrated the feaſt in a differat month and 
upon different principles. In Egypt the month 
of February is the moſt gay and delightful ſeaſon | 
in the year. The whole country is from one to 
the other, a large carpet enamelled with flowers. 
It was in this month that the Egyptians held their 
Aſſizes; to proclaim which they ſet up a ſymbol 
that bore a viſible analogy with the intent of the 


indiction, and, among many other names called 
it Soterim or Soterin (from whence came the word 


Saturn) which ſignifies Aſizes, Judgments, Judges, 
&c. In imitation of this cuſtom, juſtice was for- 

merly adminiſtered in Europe in the fineſt of our 
months, viz. in May; and the ſame was proclaim- 
ed by a public ſign or ſymbol ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion and the ſeaſon of the year. But when the 
current writing was introduced, and the aiſizes 
held in other months as well as May, this ſymbol 
became uſeleſs. However, as it appeared ſtill to 
bear ſome relution to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, the cuſtom was kept up by planting a green 
arbour, or the like, before the houſes of Manor 
Lords and Magiſtrates. At laſt it degenerated into 
the form we have it in at preſent. This is the 
5 true origin of that feaſt, and not what a certain 
onder 


* 


8 
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Romancer ſays, viz. that a Saint being once 


perſecuted, fled for refuge into a houſe that held 
out a buſh at the door; to which his purſuers 


thought to ſteer by the direction of the token but 
found themſelves all on a ſudden bewildered in a 


labyrinth of buſhes. Surely then every Chriſtian 
ought for ever after to hang out a buſh at his door 


to perpetuate the memory of ſo extraordinary a mi- 
racle! Macrobius, in the firſt book of his Saturnalia, 


tells us, that the Flamines were ordered by Numa 
Pompilius,to ſend out a crier on the eves of feaſt- 


days, to denounce to the people in the name of 
the high Prieſt that ſuch or ſuch days ſhould be 


kept holy. The ſame thing is continued in the 
Church of Rome, where the people are advertized 
by the ringing of a little bell that the following 


day is to be kept holy, and that pardons and in- 
dulgences are to be diſtributed in ſuch and ſuch a 

Church. 
The old Romans had a feaſt. which was held 


but once in every hundred years and was celebra- 
ted with greater ſolemnity than any other, viz. the 
ludi ſæculares or ſecular games. On this occaſionꝰ 
heralds were diſpatched throughout all Tah, to in- 
vite the people to aſſiſt at what they had never be- 
fore ſeen nor never ſhould ſee again. People 
flocked to Rome from all parts of the world, not 


only to ſee the exhibitions in the Amphitheatre, 


&c. but alſo for devotions ſakef. Thus went in 


e procaſſion 


* Herodianus 1 3. in vita ſeyerl. + Angel. Politianus miſcell. 
cent. 1. c. 58. 
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proceſſion day and night to the temples. They 


offered unnumbered victims in the Campus Martius 


to the Gods. They offered them the firſt fruits, 


they made public regations and prayers, and ſung 


hymns and anthems to implore their protection. 


This ſolemnity, like the reſt has been adopted by 
the Church of Rome. It is called the grand 


Jubilee. Pope Bonniface the eighth, who firſt eſta- 
bliſhed it in the Church, invited all Chriſtendom 1 to 


It; and in order to induce the people to go to 


Rome, promiſed a plenary abſolution and remiſ- 


ſion of fins, both as to guilt and puniſhment, to all 


. ſuch as ſhould viſit the Churches of Peter and : 
Paul. | 


Such was the n of the Heathen Empe- 


rors that they often changed the order and time 


of celebrating thoſe games. Such as could not 
expect to live to the end of the Century, abridged ' 
the time. Auguſtus Ceſar was the firſt to make 


the change. Claudius Cæſar brought them on in 


ſixty-three years after; for which reaſon the 


public, as Suetonius tells us, laughed at the crier- 
when he ſaid: © Come and ſee the games that 
you never ſaw before, and that you will never 
ſee again.” for there were people ſtill living who 
had ſeen thoſe in Auguſius's time. The Popes, in 
like manner, have been impatient to ſee the 


Jubilee celebrated. Accordingly Clement the ſixth, 


finding what immenſe wealth he could amaſs by 
ſoch an occaſion, ordered it ſhould be celebrated 
every fiftieth year in imitation, as he pretended, 


of 


[187], 
of the Jubilee of the Jews. Urban the ſixth, 
thought that time too long; ſo he reduced it to 
three and thirty years. Boniface the ninth, was 
moſt impatient ot all, for he brought it on in 
nine years after Urban. At laſt Sixtus the fourth, 
in order to obviate the inconveniency of ſuch va- 
rlations, iſſued a bull whereby the time was 
limitted to every five and twentieth year. 
Some people pretend that this Roman Jubilee 

was inſtituted in imitation of that of the Jews. 
But this is a groſs miſtake, for there is no affi- 
nity between them. Boniface the eighth, who in- 
ſtit uted it, had ſuch thought in his head; for he 
ordained that it ſhould be celebrated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors only every hundreth year in imitation of the 
ſecular games. Is there any ſuch thing practiſed 
now in time of Jubilee as was practiſed formerly 
among the Jews? Are bond- men ſet at liberty? 
Are priſons opened? Are all debtors diſcharged? 
Are proprietois reſtored to their former poſſeſ- | 
ſions? Is the land left untilled for a whole year, 
and is what it produces fpontaneouſly left in 
common to all? This Jubilee therefore took it's 
riſe from the Heathens, as Polydore V. irgilacknow- 
ledges . © It is very probable, ſays he, that this 
Jubilee was inſtituted by Bonzface the eighth, in 
order to divert the attention of the Public, eſpe- 
cially the people of Rome, from the empty pomp 
of the ſecular games; and that he changed his 
Pagan ceremony into a better.” | 

| | „ From 


„L. 8. Cap. 1. 
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- From what has been hitherto alledged, 1 


| ſufficiently plain, that thoſe feaſts whereby the 


nerves of morality as well as induſtry, are to the 


great ſhame 4244 ſcandal of Religion, unbraced, 


have been all inſtituted by the Heathens. But, 

ſtill this may be ſaid in favour of the antient and 
modern Romans, that they are leſs ſuperſtitious 
upon thoſe occaſions than the. old Jews, who 
thought it a crime to do any manner of work on 
the / even to kindle a fire, or dreſs 


their victuals, or riſe out of a d itch if they ſhould 


chance to fall into it on that day, as we are told 
of a Rabbi called Solomon, who, having tumbled 
into a privy on his Sabbath, would not ſuffer 


- himſelf to be dragged out of it, Sa aying: Sabbata 


* 


Janfa colo de flercore ſurgere nolo; to which the 


Chriſtians anſwered : Sabbata noſira 2225 Solomon 


Celebrabis hi dem. 


The Heathens were more reaſonable. They, 


indeed, abſtained from their ordinary occupa- 
tions; but, ſtill they made no ſcruple of doing 


the works of neceſſity, ſuch as watering their 
Cattle, and the like, as may be ſeen in the follow- 


ing words in Virgils Georgicks. - - 


Quippe etiam teſtis quadam exercere diebus 
Fas & Jura finunt ; rivos deducere millas« 
Religio vetuit, ſegeti pratendere ſeprm, 
Nufidias avibus moliri, incendere Vepres, 
Balantumgue gregem flu vio merſare ſalubri. 
The Roman Caſuiſts are not more ſcrupulous?. 
| OT 
» Tolet. aft. facred. I. 4. C. 25. 


1 
They allow the poor, in caſe of neceſſity, to work 
in private on feaſt-days. They extend the ſeme 
indulgence to Suigeons, Apothecari tes, Notaries, 
&c. Ne they allow to work publicly in Harveſt- 
time. But excluſive of a caſe of neceſlity, the 
one and the other think it a deadly {in to. work 
on feſtivals, and pretend that their Gods have 
been always revenzed of ſuch as profaned the 
days that were conſecrated to them. The Pagans 
would not ſuffer their women to ſpin on a holy 
day. Non audeat ulla lanificam penſis impoſuiſſe ma- 
num ſays Tibullus . © And Ovid lays that Bacchus 
puniſhed Alcithoe and her 1775 for pinning. « on 
his day. 
The popith hiſtories are larded with the like 
accounts of miraculous puniſhments inflicted by 
their Gods or Saints, upon the profaners of their 
feſtivals. We are told that a woman going to 
work on the Virgin's day, and, ſtepping aſide to 
anſwer a call, was whirled about by a ſudden 
hurricane and tumbled into her own ordure, 
whereby her face was wofully beſmeared. A man 
putting on a ſhirt, that had been on the Virgin's 
day, found it all ſtained with blood; for which 
reaſon, it was laid N in a ſhrine along with 
other Holy relicks. A poor man going on St. 
Francis's day, to cut ſome firing, heard a voice 
ſaying thrice: This is my feaſt, it is not lawful to 
work to day. But the man, per ſiſting in his deſign, 
found his hands glued tothe handle of his hatchet; 
this made him beg pardon, and promiſe never to 
8 e 
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be guilty of the ſame any more, whereupon the 


good Saint forgave him, and reſtored the uſe of 


his hands. Another had his Oxen and waggon 


and his own thigh burnt by fire from Heaven, 
for only greaſing his wheels on Mary Magdalen's 
day. Theſe and a thouſand ſuch other legendary 


tories are to be found in the lives of Saints. 
I ſhall cloſe this article with a few ſtrictures on 


the Carnaval, a ſcandalous feſtivity that is prac- 


tiſed in popiſh Countries, for whole weeks toge- 
ther, by way of preparation for the faſt of Lent, 


whoever ſaw the diſorders and exceſſes, that are 
committed on this occaſion, muſt own the Carna- 
val to be an entire revival of all the riot and 


extravagance of the Saturnalia, the Bacchanalia 
and the Lupercalia of the old Heathens. Seneca, 


in his eighteenth epiſtle, gives us the following 


account of the Saturnalia. We are now come 
« to the eighteenth of December, ſays he to his 


friend Lucilius, a time when the whole City is 
0 diſſolved in exceſs. Luxury knows no bounds. 
« Every one exerts himſelf to the utmoſt of his 


« ability. There are ſuch preparations making, 
« that one would think the Saturnalia cannot be 


* a working day. If you were here I would 


« willingly aſk you what we ſhould do; whether 
« e ſhould not live as uſual, or, to avoid ſingu- 


S larity, whether we ſhould not throw off-our 


6 gravity and indulge ourſelves like others; For 
* all our diverſions at preſent are carried on in 


* maſquerade, It would, certainly be more 


becoming 


Lag ] 
becoming in us, to remain dry and hungry at 
« this time, when people are tunning wine into 
« their bodies and diſgorging it again into the 
« ſtreets. But complaiſance obliges people to 
« afte& no ſingularity, but to do as others do, 
ce provided it be done in another manner; for 
people may indulge themſelves without run- 
« ning into exceſs. Herodianus ſays: It is 
allowed, upon thoſe occaſions, to wear Maſks 
and Viſards, to act the buffoon or fool, to 
aſſume the diſguiſe of a Man or a Woman, or, as 
Lipfius ſays, of Savages and wild beaſts; for, 
thoſe days, ſays another Author, were devoted 
to all kinds of infamous practices.“ It is ſaid, 
notwithſtanding, that thoſe, who riot thus at the 
Carnaval, are, comparatively ſpeaking, but few 
in number; and that ſuch abuſes ought not to be 
charged upon the whole Church. But this very 
plea was made by the old Heathens. Cicero, in 
his ſecond Philippich, makes thoſe maſquerades a 
part of his charge againſt Mark Anthony. And 
Varro, as St. Auſtin teſtifies, ſays that“ thoſe 


who aſſiſt at the Bacchanals muſt be all out of 


their ſenſes.” There was a wiſe or good Man 
amongſt them that did not diſavow and condemn 
thoſe feſtivities, Now as the Fathers of the pri- 


mitive Church have, notwithſtanding, frequently 


upbraided and charged the whole body of the 
Heathens with thoſe abuſes, with how much 


more Juſtice, is the whole body of the Church of 


Rene | to bec 0 arged with the abuſes of the Car- 
naval 
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naval, conſidering what pains ſome of the ableſt 
of their Divines, for inſtance Cardinal Cajætan, 
have taken to juſtify and excuſe them. Here we 
ſee the unhappy effects of ſchool- ſophiſtry and 
Religious faction! Here we ſee how the Heathen 
cuſtoms became ſo many Chriſtian Ceremonies! 
Such is the ſtupendous virtue of a ſchool-diſtinc- 
tion, that it can ſanctify even the horrid murders 
and barbarities of the inquiſition itſelf. 


Ot the conſecration of Churches or 2 
houſes, with the Sacred Trees about 
Mafs-houſes, Wells, and other places of 
devotion. Of Altars, Relicks, Votive 
preſents, &c. 


HE relation which rational creatures bear 
1 to God as the author of their being, their 
preſerver, their benefactor, and Supreme Lord, 
neceſſarily implies an obligation of acknowledging 
the fame by love, reſpe&, obedience and ſuch 
other teſtimonies of gratitude. For, as it is the 
voice of nature, and, conſequently, the voice of 
God himſelf, that every kindneſs contracts a debt, 
it follows that an at the firſt moment of his exil- 
tence contracted an obligation of thanking his ma- 
ker, Which thankfulneſs of gratitude, in effect, 
18 nothing but Religion. Therefore man was 
by nature deſigned for, and indiſpenſibly tied 
down to the duties of devotion and Religion. 
Now as God might, if he p'eaſed, have peopled 

or + the 


foe) Ru 


the whole Earth, as he did the Heaveris, without 


any diſtinction of ſexes, ſo he might have mtro- 
driced every man by himfeff without the inſtru- 


mental affiſtance of any other. But as he order- 
ed the ſpecies to be propagated and eſtabliſhed by 
mutual edification and inſtruction. Hence the 


neceſſity of external worfhip and the obligation of 


performing religious duties in a public manner. 


Accordingly we find that, ſince the beginning of 


the world, people have aſſembled together, from 


time to time, in order, by facrifice and other acts 
of Religion, to teſtify their ſubjection to, and 


dependence upon, their Creator; and to enter into 


ſolemn engagements to be faithful to him and to 
each other. At firſt every father of a family was 


Prieſt in his own family. But, when families 
began to multiply and to incorporate into ſocie- 
ties, the chief rulers of ſuch incorporations, like 


ſo many fathers of families, offered ſacrifice and 


performed. the other duties of Religion. Hence 


it is that, in former days, Captains and Generals 


of Armies, and even Kings themſelves, have fre- 


quently offered ſacrifice. So thoroughly convinc- 
ed were mankind, from the beginning, of the ob- 
ligation they contracted, by nature, of aſſembling 


together and inſtructing each Stet. in the duties 6 


of Religion. 


Mankind for a long time, even aftes the flood, . 
had no other Tabernacle or Temple for religious 


purpoſes, than the vaulted firmament of Heaven. 


The inclemency of the feaſons directed them to 


. aſſemble 
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aſſemble together in woods and groves and other 
retreats of ſhelter. At laſt they took the hint to 
build themſelves Temples. But, as the beſt of 
things may be abuſed, it was even ſo with the 
inſtitution of religious edifices, tho in itſelf uſeful, 
pious and laudable. 

As God is to be adored in ſpirit and truth, and 
as he is equally preſent every where, and is there- 
fore, as much honoured on the top of a moun- 
tain as in the bottom of a valley; as much in an 
open plain as in a ſhady grove or the moſt magni- 
ficent building; the original motive for build- 
ing ſuch edifices was the conveniency of the peo- 
ple, viz. that they might know where to aſſemble 
and be ſheltered from the weather. But, in pro- 

ceſs of time, it happened with thoſe buildings as 
with Religion itſelf; the whole was defaced and 
transformed into pomp and pageantry, and the _ 
veneration for thoſe buildings 8 0 to a moſt 

ſuperſtitious exceſs. © | 

Before the erecting any of thoſe 8 the 
Aruſpices choſe the place and fixed the time for 
beginning the work. They began when the air 
was ſerene and the ſæy unclouded. On the limits 
of the building were placed fillets and garlands; 
and ſoldieß , whoſe names were thought auſpici- 

ous, entered the encloſure with boughs in their 
hands. Then came the Veſtal Virgins or Nuns 
and ſpr inkled the ground with holy water. Next 

followed a ſolemn ſacrifice and praycrs to the 

| Gods to pr r the building they were going 8 

| 1 e 
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erect for their habitation. This done, the Prieſt 
touched. the ſtone, which was to be firſt laid, 
and bound it with a fillet. After which the Ma- 
giſtrates and perſons of the firſt rank affiſted by 
the people, fixed it for a foundation, throwing. 
in with it ſmall gold coins and other pieces of 
money. When theſe buildings were finiſhed ' 
they were conſecrated with abundance of ceremo- 
ny. Andſo great was the veneration felt for the 
Temples by the people, that they frequently as a 
mark of humiliation, clambered up to them on 
their knees (for they always had an aſcent of 
ſteps) and, before they went in, expiated their 
ſins by ſprinkling themſelves with holy water, 
which was always to be had in the porch or 
entrance of the Temple“. So holy was the place, 
that it was thought criminal for a man even to 
ſpit or blow his noſe there. So great was their 

devotion inthoſe Temples, that the women uſed 
to proſtrate themſelves on the ground and ſweep 
the pavement with their hair. They became 


ſanctuaries for debtors and criminals, and on all 


holy days were conſtantly deck'd with How ers 


and green branches. 0 


The degeneracy of thoſe 8 from their 
primitive ſimplicity and deſign, the folly of con- 
ſecrating them to particular Gods or Goddeſſes, 
and the vanity and ſuperſtition of their decora- 
tions and magnificence, cannot be better painted 
| than by repeating the anſwers and remonſtrances 


B 2 1 
* Theodore: J. 3. C. 15. du Choul pag. 226. 


e 


feel the ſevere colds of the Winter- ſeaſon, or 


Ke 


of the Fathers of the three firſt Centuries upon 
this ſubject. Thus Arnobius in his expoſtulation 
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with the Heathens*. You make it a heinous 


crime in us, ſays he, that we build no Temples, 
that we ſet up no Images there, that we raiſe, 
no Altars, that we offer no ſaertfice, that v 
burn no incenſe, and that we make no offecifip 
of bread and wine. Our omitting theſe thñigs, 
ſays he, does not proceed from 1mpiety nor 
from any contempt of the Divinity, but be- 


* cauſe we think that the Gods, if they really be 


ſuch, muſt laugh at ſuch honours or ſuffer 


them with indignation if they be ſuſceptible of 
any ſuch paſſion. We aſk you, ſays he, what 
: 1 ite can thoſe Temples be of to the Gods? 


For what purpoſe were they built formerly, or 
why ought they be built at all? Do the Gods 


do they ſuffer by the ſcorching heat of the Sum- 
mer? Are they afraid of winds or rains? Are 
they in ſuch dread of being inſulted by plun- 


derers, or torn in pieces by wild beaſts, as may 


make it neceſſary to ſecure them within walls 
and fortreſſes. In the main, what are thoſe 
Temples? Indeed, conſidering what little Man 


can do, we thay allow them to be ſomething 


great and magnificent; but by judging of 


them in contraft with the grandeur and majeſty 


of the Gods, they are no more than little nooks or 
rather Narrow little caves planned out 4 weak 
1 brains 


7 Lib. 6. Contra gentes. 


* | Wi: | 

cc brains. Suppoſe thoſe Temples were compoſed 
« of the richeſt marble and built with exquiſite 
« art; ſuppoſe the ceilings were all fretted with 
« gold, and hung with the moſt precious ſtones ; 


e ſuppoſe the number and order of them were 


© ſo various and ſo regular, as in ſome meaſure 
« to repreſent the beauty of the firmament, yet, 
« after all they are but clay, and the very droſs 
ce of the Earth. And tho' their grandeur and 
« magnificence atract the eyes and admiration 
« of Men, yet that is no reaſon that Gods ſhou'd 
e find pleaſure in them, or like that they ſhould 
„ be employed as priſons to immure and confine 
„them in. Here, you ſay, is the Temple of 
Mars, there is the Temple of Juno. Apollo 
<« lives here; Hercules dwells there, &c. what? 


« Is it not offering an inſult to the Gods to diſ- 
+ tinguiſh them by the places of their abode? To 


* lodge them, to make niches and cells for them, 


e and to think they ſtand in need of accomoda- 


© tions like Men, Cats, Piſmires, Liz ards, &c. . 
Ladlantius has the following words“: © The 


„ glittering of gold, ivory, precious ſtones, &c. 


ce dazzles the eyes of the world, who think that 


Religion cannot ſubſiſt without them. People 


approach to the Gods not ſo much for 1 
* tion's ſake as to gratify their curioſity. 


that the worſhip of the Gods is nothing Ps 


than what curioſity admires.” And again he 


* There was but one God adored in the 


ec world 


. + lib. 5. C. 9. 
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world when thoſe Gods, whom you worſhip 
< with impiety, were yet unborn. Tis true 
God hates evil and loves good. It is not ſtones 
* and mortar that are his Temple, but Man 
-<<. himfelf who bears his reſemblance. And this 
Temple ought to be adorned, not with gold or 


* the corruptible gifts of - precious-ſtones, but 


<< with the incorruptible preſents of all kinds of 
« virtuous actions. And in another place, 
ſpeaking of the expence the Heathens put them- 
ſelves to in decking their Images, he ſays: They 
« cloath with veils and precious habits, things 
that need no covering. They offer them pre- 
« ſents of gold and ſilver, which are as much 
C Joſt to the givers as to the receivers. 

Cardinal Baronius, in his martyrology, tells us, 


that the primitive Chriſtians had ſuch horror for 


the Heathen Temples that, until the time of 
Gregory the firſt, they either demoliſhed them or 
left them waſte. But in this Pope's time“ and 
5 „ e 099 from 
We have under, u e Saints and Angels, ſeen this Popes 
orders, io Auf, the Monk at Canterbury, forbidding to deſtroy the 


Heathen Temples. We find that he has alſo forbidden the breaking 
or tearing down Images in Churches or Temples. For in his letter to 


the Biſhop of . Marſeilles, he has the following words as inſerted in the 
Canon-law: * Perlatum ad nas fuerat quod, inconſiderato zelo ſuccen- 


- ſus, ſanctorum Imagines, ſub hac quaſi excuſatione ne adorari debuiſ- 
ſeut, confregeriss Et quidem quia eas adorari vetuiſſes -omnin6 
laudavimus: fregiſſe vers reprehendimus. Dic frater a quo factum 
lacerdote aliquando auditum eſt quod feciſti? Si non aliud vel illud 
te non debut revocare, ne dæpectis aliis fratribus ſolum te ſanctum 
eſſe crederes & Sapientem ? aliud eſt enim picturam adorare, aliud per 
picture hiſtoriam quid fir adorandum addiſcere. Nam, quod legen- 
tibus fc1iptura, hoc idiotis præſtat pictura cernentibus; in ipſa etiam 
ig porantes vident quid ſequi debeant; in ipſa legunt qui litteras 
neſeiunt. Unde & præcipue Gentibus pro lectione pictura eſt.“ Can, 

27. dit, 3. de Conlecretione. | | 
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from e the Church made ule of them, 
and aſſi milated all the Pageantry and ſuperſtitious 
ceremony of the Heathens, as may be ſeen by 
comparing of the. Roman Pontifical, &c. with 
the old Pagan ritual. 

I have already given? an abſtract of the ceremo- 
nial practiſed by the Heathens in the conſecra- 
tion of their Temples or Maſs-houſes*. The 
ceremonies uſed by the Church of Rome are much 
the ſame. For the Biſhop firſt ſprinkles the 
place, where a Church is to be erected, with 
holy water. Then inſtead of fillets and garlands, 
he places twelve Croſſes on the limits of the place, 


and puts a lighted taper before each Croſs. He 


bleſſes the . firſt ſtone with ſeveral prayers and 
ſigns of the Croſs, and places it himſelf in the 
foundation. Next follows the conſecration with 
oyl, and at laſt the ſacrifice of the Moſs as the 
Soul of the whole ceremonyF-. | 

One of the miſtaken notions of the Heathens 
was, that their Gods were more immediately 
preſent in their Temples than elſewhere; and 
that the prayers and devotions performed there, 
being ſanctified by the holineſs of the place, 
were the ſooner heard and the better received. 
* We conſecrate Temples to the Gods, ſaid 


they, not to ſereen them from heat or cold or to 


Wo ſhelter 


That the Heathen Temples were-ſo many {Maſi-houſes is evident 
from what I have ſaid on the derivation of the word Maſs, from. 
whence the whole Ceremony is to this day called Mio, Milla or the 
Maſs. Accordingly the Iriſh have no term in their lang dage for a 
Church but the word Templum or Temple aſſimilated. 

F Can. 3. diſt. 1, de Conſectat. 2 Arnob. lib. 6. cantra gente: 
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ſhelter them from winds or rains, but to approach 
the nearer to them, and to ſpeak to them as if it 
were mouth to mouth, for they do not ſo readily 
hear the prayers that are made to them in an 
open plain and under the Canopy of Heaven, as 
thoſe which are made in the Temples.” The 
Church of Rome is of the fame opinion. For her 
gteat Champion Bellarmin ſays*: Deus eſt magis in 
 - Templo quam alibi, et in Templo citius exaudit; 
which was the very doctrine of the Heathens. 
And it is with a view to draw the Divinity i into 
their Churches, that they pray in the dedication, 
| that God may diffuſe his holy Spirit there; that the 
grace of his viſitation which is there diffuſed May 
' ſpread every w here, that he may continually pour his 
grace upon Rider building; ; that his eyes may, day and 
night, be open upon it; that he may receive thofe who 
ſhall adore him there, and be favourable to them z that 
be may come into it, and, as it is conſecrated to him 
by the dedication, that he make it his abode. Thus 
they imagine that God is preſent in thoſe build- 
ings in a peculiar manner, and that the devotion 
Which is performed there is of greater efficacy 
than what is done elſewhere. For which reaſon 
they go there to ſay their prayers even when the 
place is empty, thinking that to viſit the Churches 
for devotion's aa 1s a devout, * and 
meritorious work. 
The Pagans often undertook long journeys by 


way of ns to wü the moſt celebrated 
Temple: 


* de Cultu 8 8. * 


| Temples of their Gods, thinking that the piay- 


ſeemed rather going to viſit Ceres herſelf, than her 


thoſe times, that the riches of the Temple of Apollo 


was born, ſaluted by the Angel, and brought up 


Lorefts. In it is an Image of the bleſſed Virgin 
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ers and ſacrifices they ſhould offer there, would be 
more available than what they could do in their own 
Temples at home. Thus, as we gather from St. 
Luke*, people came from all parts of Afia and 
Europe to viſit the Temples of Diana and Epheſus. 
All other famous Temples were viſited in like 


manner. Cicero ſays of the people that flocked 
into Sicily to viſit the Temple of Ceres, that they 


Temple. So laviſh was the devotion of people in 


at Delphos, for inſtance, ariſing from offerings 
and votive preſents, are computed to have been 
tantamount to a million of money. All this is 
practiſed in the Church of Rome. The famous 
Church of Loretto in Italy is alone a ſufficient 
demonſtration of it. This Church is reckoned 
the richeſt in the world, and famous for the 
Santa caſa or holy houſe where the bleſſed Virgin 


her Son till he was twelve years of age. The 
Romaniſts pretend that this houfe was carried 
thro the air by Angels from Galihe to Terſato in 
Dalmatia, on the Eaſt ſide of the Adriatick Sea, in 
the year 1291; and, in three years and a half af- . 
terwards, tranſported over the gulph of Venice 
into 7aly; and, after two or three ſhort 1emov-. 
als, was at length fixed in its preſent ſituation at 


CF. placed 
Act. 19. 27. 
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placed in a niche with her Infant on her right arm 
and a trip 1 crown on her head. The whole Statue 
with diamonds and pearls, and round 
it a ſort of rainbow of precious ſtones of divers 
| colours. All the Altars, utenſils, and ornaments 
in the place are immenſely rich. The Sacriſy or 
T 984 is filled with jewels, gold, veſſels and or- 
naments more precious than gold itſelf, the vo- 
tive preſents of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Popes, 
and other perſons of both ſexes for theſe many 
hundred years paſt; works in ſilver are not 
thought worthy to be admitted here. I he whole 
lars. To this holy houſe five hundred thouſand 
Pilgrims have often reſorted in one year between 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide; and during two days in 
September, at the feſtival of the Virgin's nativity, 
no leſs than two hundred thouſand have viſited 
Loretto. This prodigious concourſe of people 
was, indeed, before the reformation; but the 
uſual number now is between forty and fifty thou- 
ſand. And, asnone of theſe come empty handed, 


but contribute ſomething to augment the treaſure 


of the holy houſe, we may eaſily conclude that its 
| riches are ſtill increaſing. The annual revenue of 
the Santa caſa \ in land, &c. 1s between twenty ſeven 
and thirty thouſand crowns, beſide preſents and 
votive donations. They count Loreto to be the 
moſt ſacred place under Heaven. The chief bu- 
ſinels ve the phabiants is making Roſaries, 

Images 


ther St. Peter's, &c. &c. This is contrary. to the 


Tel. 


Images of the Virgin Mary, &c. and theſe are e ſold 
in bottles or flands at a cheap rate. 

The Heathens. conſecrated their Temples not : 
only to the Gods, but alſo. to the memory of 
their Emperors and other great men for whom 
they had a veneration. The Church of Rome 
conſecrates her Temples or Churches not only to 
God but alſo to deceaſed Men and Women. Ac- 
cordingly one Church is called St. Mary's, ano- 


practice of the primitive Chriſtians. For, tho' 
Conſtantine the great, as Euſebius ſays*, adorned 
the world with Churches, yet he dedicated them 
all to God only; for which reaſon they were call- 
ed the holy Temples. of the Lord. In like man- 
ner St. Aubin proves the divinity of Chrift againſt 
the Arians for and by this reaſon, that Temples were 
dedicated to him. Would not we be accurſed 
from the truth of Chrift and the Church of God, - 
ſays he, if we dedicated a Temple, built of 
wood and ſtone, to any Angel how excellent 
ſoever he might be, becauſe. he would render to 
the Creature the honour that is due to God only? 
If therefore, ſays he, we would be guilty of fa- 
crilege by dedicating a Temple to any Creature 
whatſoever, why ſhould not he be counted a true 
God in whoſe honour we build Temples and 
whoſe Temples we are ourſelves?” It is evident 
that St Auſtin's argument would have been palpa- 
bly ridiculous if it was cuſtomary in his time to de- 
GE 2- dicate 
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dicate a Church or Temple to any Angel or Saint 
whatſoever. Nay the Arians would have retorted 
the argument upon him, and proved from his own 
principles that Chr; was only a pure Creature. 

It was cuſtomary with the Heathens, when in 
diſtreſs, to make vows of building Temples in 
honour of their Gods if they delivered them from 

the impending danger. Thus Romulus, as Titus 


Livius and Plutarch tells us, made a vow to build 


a Temple in honour of Jupiter, if he reanimated 
his Men who were breaking ground and flying 
before the Sabins. Accordingly, as he gained the 
victory, he fulfilled his vow, and called it the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator. His example was fol- 


lowed by many Generals afterwards, whoſe uſual 
expreſſion in every critical juncture was: Bellona 


F you grant me the victory this day I ſolemnly promiſe 
to Guild you a Temple. There are ſeveral popiſh 
Temples that bear record to ſuch ſuperſtition. 
Offices and feſtivities have been inſtituted as 


memorials of victories and other advantages pre. 


tendedly obtained by vows and prayers. It is 


- uſual with them when they are in diſtreſs at ſea, to 


vow a candle as big as the maſt of the ſhip; to pro- 
miſe to get ſo many Maſſes ſaid for the Souls in 
Purgatory, to viſit ſo many Churches, to perform 


| ſtations at ſo many wells, or to faſt ſo many 


black Lents, &c. 


HhHeeſide the conformity of compartments between 


the Temples of the antient and modern Romans, 
| * * alike divided into Chancels, Naves, Iſtes, 


gallert er, 


: 
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galleries, porches, portico's, &e. there is one point 
which plainly demonſtrates that the Church of 
Nome has copied after, and taken her model from, 
the Heathens and not from the Jews. It 1s evi- 
dent from the eighth chapter of Ezechiel that the 
ſituation of the Temple at Jeruſalem, was in direct 
oppoſition to that of the Heathen Temples, the 
door being at the Eaſt-end, and the Altar at the 
Weſt, ſo that, when the Prieſt offered ſacrifice at 
the Altar, he always looked towards the Weſt; 


whereas the door of the Heathen was at the Weſt- 


end, and the Altar at the Eaſt, as we learn from 
Vitruvius, a famous Engineer and Projector in 
Auguſtus' s time, whoſe words are to the following 
purpoſe- : © Let thoſe, who pray or offer ſacri- 
fice, look towards the riſing Sun; for it is neceſſary 


that the Altars and Statues of the Gods ſhall ſtand 


at the Eaſt-end of the Temples.” This confor- 
mity Counſellor du Choul acknowledges in theſe 
words: © The antient Romans offered their ſacri- 
«© fices and performed their devotions with their 
faces towards the Eaſt as we do to this day. 
This Porphyry ſhews where he ſays, that the 
Altars and Statues of the Gods muſt always be 


* at the Eaſt-end of the Temples. And this, 1 


e think, he has taken from the architecture of 
© Fitruvius,where he ſpeaks of the ſituation of the 
** Temples of the immortal Gods.” Now let any 


Man examine all the Chur ches in Chriſtendom and 


ſee whether the old Heathen plan be not faithfully 
| obſerved 


* V, 16, " + lib. 4. C's; 
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obſerved and executed every where, and whether 
the high Altar be not always. at the Eaſt- end of 
the Church“. * 
Before I treat of the conſecration of Altars, 
1 muſt take notice of the zrees that grow about j; 
Churches or Maſs-houſes, wells, and other ſta- f 
tions of public devotion. I have alr eady obſerved 
that in the firſt ages of the world, religious 
aſſemblies were held in groves and other ſhady 
places for the benefit of ſhelter. Thoſe groves 
were, in proceſs of time, conſidered as a neceſſary 
part of the worſhip, and as places moſt accepta- 
ble to the Deity. People conſidered the gloomy 
ſhade of thick trees impervious to the rays of the 
Sun, as having a tendency to inſpire a kind of 


Religious melancholy. Theſe groves and trees were 
hung with gar/ands and Chaplets of flowers, and 


with a variety of offerings in fo laviſh a manner 
as almoſt entirely to exclude the light of the Sun; 
-and they were deemed fo ſacred that it was the 
higheſt ſacrilege to cut them down. 

All thoſe who are acquainted with the Claick 
muſt own, that the Heathens looked upon wells 
and forntains as ſacred to certain Divinities whom 
they N 7855 Nymphs, &c. and to whom they offered 
facrifices 


4 108 a \Prieft who built a Chapel on the plan of ls Temple of 
Jeruſalem, with the door at the Eaſt-end and the Altar at the Well. 
When his Biſhop was informed of it, he ordered the whole work to 
be thrown down in order to give it the opppoſite form. This being 
not complied with, occaſioned an accumulated charge of innovation 
and Hereſy againſt the Prieſt, who, not being able to bear the yoke c of 
Popery any longer, manfully ſhook i off, and openly embraced the 
Proteſtant Religion, 


r 
f 
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ſacrifices and other devotions as being the Patrons 
and Preſidents of ſuch places. The ſame notions 
and practices have been continued all along to 


our days, whereof there are ſeveral inſtances in 
this Kingdom. Upon thoſe occaſions, it was 


uſual with people to ſay: When is the Patron of--2 
Jet us go to the Patron; we ſaw an Angel deſcend into 
the well; we had a great many Maſſes and a Sermon at 
the Patron; we performed ſeveral rounds upon our 
knees about the well; wwe danced at the Patron; there 
were ſeveral killed in a quarrell at theP atron ; ſeveral 
women returned home with child. from the Patron —. 
It is uſual with them alſo to adorn the trees and 
buſhes, that grow about theſe wells, with gar- 
lands and chaplets and other little offerings*. 
Thoſe trees, as well as what grows about Church. 

es Maſs-houſes, and the like, are held in ſuch 
veneration that they think, if any one would at- 


tempt to cut any of them down, he would be 


killed upon the ſpot by a thunder-clap, or the axe 
would recoil upon him and knock out his brains ; 
or, if thoſe accidents did not happen, his children 
would be carried off by the ſmall-pox, or his cattle 
955 1 e 

* [ remember about forty years ago, when [ had no other than a 
mechanical devotion like my neighbours, I often went to a well, that 


was in the neighbourhood T lived in, and, after performing my rounds 
like the company, drank of the well-water as a preſervative againſt 


Fairies and Witches, and to put myſelf under the protection of the 


Patron or God ot the well. But the firſt time I performed ſtations there 
found myſelf ſhort as I had no offering to make like the reſt, whom I 


ſau adding each of them ſomething to an infinite variety of thrumt, &c. 


with which the tree that ſtood over the well, flaunted. From that 
time forth I took care to bring my offering tho' it were nothing but a 
tattered ribband or a baby rag. 
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by the murrain, &c. all which notions they bar 
rowed from the old Heathens. For, as Lucan tells 
us, when Czſar commanded his ſoldiers to cut 
down ſome of thoſe ſacred trees to make his 
warlike engines, they all refuſed him till taking an 
axe he cut down one himſelf to encourage them 
by his example. 

In the Temple of Jeruſalem there was but one 
Altar and that to the Weſt as I obſerved before. 
But in the generality of the popiſh Churches and 
Chapels or Maſs-houſes, there are more than one 
in each, ſometimes forty or fifty in imitation of 
the Heathens who had ſeveral in their Temples. 
Virgil inthe firſt book of his nei d, tells us, there 
were ſeveral Altars in the Temple of Venus at Pa- 
phos in the Iſland of Cyprus*. 

The Altar in the Temple of Solomon was dedi- 
cated to God alone. The Pagans were the only 
people before the Chriſtiin æra that conſecrated 
any Altar to a Creature. We are told, that 
there is ſtill to be ſeen at NarbonneF an Altar with 
an inſcription ſetting forth that it was dedicated 
to the Emperor Auguſtus. For as they conſecrated 
Temples to Emperors, &c. they appointed Altars 
and Prieſts to ſerve them. And Suetonius tells us, 
that Caligula would not ſuffer any victims upon 
his Altars but Peacocks, Pheaſants and other 
birds that were rare and ſcarce. In the Church 
of Rome Altars are likewiſe dedicated to Creatures 

| 125 as 
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6 Centumque ſabæo. + a City of Longuedoc in France, 
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as appears by the prayer the Biſhop makes when 
he conſecrates an Altar“ ſaying: * That this 
Altar may be ſanctified in honour of Almighty 
God, of the glorious Virgin Mary and all the. 
Saints to the name and memory of---(here he 
names the Saint) 1 in the name of the Father, '&c. 
Now that this is groſs Idolatry ſufficiently appears 
from the words of one of the Popes themſelves- 


| who ſays: © "Temples and Altars belong to the 


worſhip of Latria..... and they are not to be con- 


ſecrated but to God alone... For they are not to 


be dedicated to the Saints in honour of God, for fear 
that by doing otherwiſe we ſhould be guilty of 
Idolatry inſtead. of honouring the / Deity.” '' St. 
Auftin was of the ſame opinion, for which rea- 
ſon he laughed at the Heathens for erecting 


Altars before their Statues, a practice that is ſtill 
continued in the Church of Rome as if inanimate 


Images were God. The Altar, fays hef, bears 


record that they look upon this Statue as a 


* God. For, what to do with an Altar there, if 
« they did not look upon the Statue to be God? . 
« Let not people tell me that, it is not a Divinity, 
eit is not a God: the Altar ſhews what "UAE _ 


. int toni T0 "Mi 


» Pontifical. Roman, de conſecrat drt i | 1 Tonocent. 3 de 


myſt. miſſæ. 


1 erm. 6. de Verbis, Domini; Se. FR thought. it e fooliſh, fo 


ſuperſtitious a thing to erect an Altar before any Statue or Image what- 


ſoever, that by an argumen tum ad beminem, he would: fain prove that 
the Heathens muſt have conſidered ſuch a Statue or Image in the light 
of a God, which they never r did as | have wy demonſtrated in the 
courſe of this work. g 
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As in every Church, where many Altars are, ä 
a that which ſtands at the Eaſt- end, is called ara 
Maxima, the high Altar, in imitation of the old 
Romans who, as Dennis of Halicernaſſus tells us*, 


had their ara Maxima; ſo, it is cuſtomary to 
ſprinkle the Altars, three days before Eofer, with 


wine and water, becauſe the old Heathens did 


the ſame. Tell us if you pleaſe, ſays Arnebius. 
1 addreſſing himſelf to the Heathens t, to what 
10 purpeſe do you ſprinkle your Altars with wine? 
40 Is it true that your Gods are thirſty and their 
«thirſt muſt be ſlaked with this liquor? Is it 
e becauſe we are uſed to dilute our meat witk 
<, drink that your Gods muſt be ſprinkled with 
te wine, to enable them to digeſt the fleſh of the 
victims the better.” How would not Arnobius 
ſtare if he lived in our days! EA 
Allars are not only: appointed fot: the 1 1 
of the Meſs, but alſo as repoſitories and ſbrines for 
facred reliques, whereby the great Lord of Hea- 
ven and Earth is, in their principles, ſeated in 
the midſt of the nail, bones, hair, combs, - aſhes, 
ſippers, and old rotten remaius of his creatures. 
What a burleſque this is upon devotion and Reli- 
gion! What ſhould we think of a Man who, in- 
ſtead of honouring the King upon his throne, 
gathers up the rotten bones and other old remains 
of an officer who had been dead for many years, 
and, LOT Wet pon the ſame throne with his 
| 5 Majeſty 
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Majeſty, puts himſelf upon his knees to honour 
both alike, nay and perhaps the relics infinitely 
more, thg, the officer might have died a rebel to 
his King and country*. Surely a Man of any 
ſenſe or reaſon muſt look upon ſuch a Man to be 
loſt to all ſenſe and reaſon. ie eee 
Tho' it was from the Heathens that the Church 
of Rome borrowed the ſuperſtitious cuſtom. of 
honouring the relicks of the dead, yet they never 
carried this cuſtom to ſucha pitch of extravagance 
as ſhe does. For the Jeſuit Vaſques ſays, © That 
it is an undoubted truth among Catholicks that 
the relicks of the Saints, as well thoſe things that 
touched their bodies or belonged tothem, as their 
bones or any other part of their bodies, are to be 
adored deemed worthy of this ſacred bonour,” The 
Heathens indeed paid great reſpect tothe relicks, 
| &c. of their deceaſed Heroes. Thus they honoured 
the /zures or crefier with which Romulus marked out 
the limits of Rome, and which he held in his hand 
VCF 
* Another inſtance my be ſeen in Sulpitius Severus, of the capri- 
cious humour of the yulgar, for canonizing and worſbiping people 
who have led infamous lives and finiſhed their career with ignominy. 
<« Erat haud long ab oppido proximus Monaſterli locus, qusm falſa 
hominum opinio, velut conſe pultis ibi martyribus, ſacravetat. Nam 
&- altare ibi a Superioribus Epiſcopis conſtitutum habebatur. Sed 
Muattinus, non temeré adhibens incertis fidem, ab hs qui Majores 
natu erant Preſbyteris et Clericis flagitabat Sibi nomen martysis & 
paſſionis oſtendi: grandi Se Serupulo permoveri quod nihit Certi 
conſtans Sibi majorum memoria ttadidiſſet. . quodam die 
paucis ſecum adhibitþ fratribus ad locum pergit. Deinde ſuper Sepu- 
lehrum ipſum aſtans oravit ad Dominum ut quis effet, vel lujus meriti 
ſepultus, oſtenderet. Tum converſus ad lævam vidit prope aſſiſtere 
umbram fordidam, Frucem. Imperat nomen meritumque ut loque- 
retur. Nomen edicit, de crimine confitetur, latronem Se fruiſſe, ob 


_Scelera percuſſum, vulgi errore celebratum, Sibi nihil cum martycibus 
eſſe cummune, Cum illos gloria, Se pæna retineret.” 


Sulpitius Severus in vita 8. Martini Cap. 11. 


"eg } 
when he quarted out the Heavens and performed 
the other offices of a Seoth-Najer. They conſecrated 
it upon Mount Pelatinus; and, in order to ren- 
der it the more venerable, they gave out that 
it wrought miracles, one of which was, that it 
preſerved itſelf ſound and untouched in the midſt 
of the conflagration that happened when the 
' Gauls took Rome and ſet Mount Palatinus on fire. 
But, among the relicks of their Heroes, their aſhes 
were chiefly honoured in thoſe Countries where 
| Urnotaphy was in uſe, and the fleſh and bone; 
where embalming was practiſed, as appears by 
what Plutarch ſays of Theſeus, whom the Athe- 
nians venerated as a demi-God, and whoſe tomb, 
he ſays, was ſtill to be ſeen in Athens in his time. 
The way they came to be collected was thus: The 
"Athenians were adviſed by the Oracle of Apoll. 
to gather his (Theſeus's) bones and to preſerve 
them with care and reverence. But, not know- 
ing where he had been buried a Man named 
Cimon found it out at laſt by the indication of an Ea- 
gle that had pitched upon the grave: And, having 
taken up the bones, brought them to Athens where 
they were received with proceſſions, ſolemn ſacrifi- 
ces and other demonſtrations of reverential joy and 
religious feſtivity. "Twas from this, and other 
like inſtances, that the Church of Rome has taken 
the hint to gather up the bones &c. of her Gade 
or Saints and to honour them in the very ſame 
manner that the Athenians did the bones of Theſeus. 


The Heathens were wont to > erect Altars near 
the 


5 F237]. 
the graves of choſe whom they would honour, as 
appears from the third book of the Eneid* 


where Virgil ſays that Eneas rendered funeral ho- 
nours to his friend Polydorus, by raiſing a monu- 


ment, and erecting an Altar by it, &c. And it 


was from this cuſtom that the Fathers of the three 
firſt Centuries took occaſion to call the Heathen 
Temples Sepulchres as may be ſeen in Minutius 
Felix, where Cecilius complains thus of the Chriſ- 
tians: © Shall we bear, ſays he, with people 
who laugh at holy things and fly from our Tem- 
ples as from ſo many graves or Sepulchres ? | 
The reaſon the Council of Trent aſſigns to oblige 


Chriſtians ro worſhip the relicks of Saints, is, be- 


cauſe according to that Council people reap. many 
benefits by it. This was the very notion the old 


_ Heathens entertained of the bodies and relicks ot 
their Heroes. For they looked upon them to be 
the Protectors, and as it were the tutelar Gods of the 
places of their repoſe. Thus the Egyptians, as 


St. Epiphanius tells us, performed extraordinary 
devotions at the grave where Jeremy the Prophet 
was buried, becauſe they thought he protected 


them from Ass and Crocodiles. And Elian the 
hiſtorian tells us, that a We conteſt happened, 


between 


Ergo inſtauramus Polydoro ſunus, et ingens 
Aggeritur tumulo tellus; Stant inanibus arz, 
Czruleis mæſtæ vittis atraque Cupreſſo. 

+ Sanctorum quoque martyrum aliorumque... Sancta Corpora... a 
fidelibus veneranda eſſe, per quæ multa beneficia a Deo hominibus 
præſtantur, eoſque qui affirmant Sanctorum reliquiis venerationem 
atque honorem non deberi , damnandos eſſe. Scſſ. 25 decret. de 


muocatione Sanctorum. 
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| between the ſucceſſors of Alerander the great, 
Who ſhould have his body, thinking that it would 
bring peace and good luck with it wherever it 
WAS. 

Tis an act ali Religion in the Church of Rome 
to ſwear not only by the name of God, but alſo, 
by the Saints, as: By the Virgin Mary, by St. 
Patrick, &c, and likewiſe by their relicks, by 
the diſtinctive badges of their orders, as: By the 
Scaphular, by the cord of St. Francis, &c. This is 
only a continuation of the old Heathen cuſtoms, 
An oath, indeed, is lawful upon certain occa- 

ſions. It has been always accounted a ſacred 
ting, and regarded as a ſolemn appeal to the 
Deity. In the law of Moſes it is required as a 
part of religious homage due to the Supreme be- 
ing; And God himſelf ſometimes ſwears by his 
oven name, e, declares that ſuch or ſuch a thing 
ſhall be, ſo and ſo, ſo ſurely as that he exiſts. 
But, when the worſhip due to the Supreme Being 
alone came to be transferred to the Creature, this 
part oſ Religion has been like the reſt perverted 
to idolatrous and ſuperſtitious purpoſes. Thus 
. Herodotus tells us* that the Noſamones+ uſed to 

_ ſwear by thoſe, who had been the moſt Juſt and 


upright among them, laying their hands upon 
their tombs. The Heathens were wont to ſwear 


not only by the Gods and Goddeſſes and their 
tomb's relicks, &c. but alſo 5 animals, plants, 
1 certain 


4 Melpomen. 7 A people that hve on the African ſhore 
near the great Syrtis. | | | 
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certain numbers, &c. Thus Socrates, as Plato in 
his Euthyphron, and others tell us, uſed. to ſwear 


not only by the Gods and Goddeſſes but alſo by a 
dog, a gooſe, a goat, a ram, an oak, a plane- 
tree, &c. Zeno, the Father of the Stoicks, © was 
wont to ſwear by a ſhrub that bears capers. The 


Diſciples of Pythagoras uſed to ſwear by the num- 


ber four, which honour they referred to Pythagoras 


himſelf who taught them the Tetra&ys. Tho'- 
Hierocles, in his commentary on the golden ver- 
ſes of Pythagoras, adviſes to abſtain from ſwear- 
ing, but, if any Man ſwears, to take care to keep 


the oath, yet he thinks it reaſonable that ſo much 


honour ſhould be done to the author of the 
TetrafFys as to ſwear by him, whenever it was 
needful, tor the confirmation of his doctrine; 
for that, tho he was not of the number of the 
immortal Gods, he was adorned with. the ſimili- 
tude of the Gods among his Diſciples, and there- 
fore that they might ſwear by him in great mat- 
ters to ſhew how much he was honoured by them 


and what dignity he had SHOP by the doctri ines 


he delivered. 


Temples and Al were n by the 


Heathens not only for the purpoſes of religious 
worſhip but alſo as ſanctuaries for criminals. 
There is e. ſuch places formerly in 1frae/*, 


butit was only for ſuch as committed manſlaugh- 
ter by accident and without deſign; for ſuch as 


were guilty of w. 18 murder were to be ee 
even 
„Deut. 1 2. 9. 
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even from the Altar* and put to death. It was 
the old Romans, who were originally no better 
than a pack of banditti, that firſt appointed ſanc- 
tuaries for all Kinds of criminals, in order by that 
means, to people their new City. For Romulus 
granted a general amneſty to all ſuch as ſhould 
take refuge in a Temple, which he ordered to be 
built in a certain grove for that purpoſe. After- 
wards all the Roman Altars were privileged as 
may te ſeen in ſeveral paſſages in Plautus where 
the ſlaves who committed any crime ſay, that 
they are repairing to the Altars for refuge. The 
Church of- Rome has adopted the ſame ſyſtem as 
appears from the words of the Jeſuit Suarest: 
In the newlaw, ſays he, all Churches, Church- 
yards, and religious houſes are fo many Janc- 
1 tuaries for ctiminals : So that we have more 
8 places of refuge than the old Jews had. For 
in the old law there was no ſanctuary but for in- 
voluntary homicides, and even thoſe could be 
e hauled out of their retreats for the purpoſe of 
* an inqueſt. But now there are ſanctuaries al- 
« þ lowed for almoſt all kinds of crimes.” ' 


It was uſual with the Heathens, when they 
were dangeroully fick or in any alarming diſtreſs, 
to make vows to their Gods; and, in teſtimony 


of their gratitude to the God by whoni they were 


ſuccoured, to hang up, in his Temples the c/oaths 


they wore nen they were m er; or pictures 
DSC! + GS * 


® Exod, 21. 14. LS het 
7 de immunitat. Eceleſiaſt. 


(e 


Sni forth the danger they had been Jettver d 
from. This Horace tells us he did himſelf . 


Tibullus, in the following words, bears witneſs 


to this cuſtom}. 
Nunc Dea 3 nunc ſuccurre mihi, nam Poſſe mederi. 
Pitta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 

And Juvenal alludes to it in his twelfth ſatire 
when he ſays: Pietores quis neſcit ab Jide paſis? 
This ſuperſtitious cuſtom, like the reſt, has 
been adopted by the Church of Rome as her own 


Doctors confeſs. Thus Molanus a Doctor of 
Lovain in his hiſtory of ſacred Images: We 


hang up in our Churches in memory of the 
Saints, ſays he, arms, legs, and the like, made 


of wax, ſilver, &c. as alſo pictures ſetting forth 


the miraculous cures wrought by the Saints.“ 


This conformity is likewiſe acknowledged by 
Polydore Virgil: © The cuſtom that we have, 


* ſays heh, of hanging up pictures in our 
% Churches ſetting forth the mizacles that have 


* been wroughtin our favour, derived to us from 


« the Greeks, as Strabo teſtifies in -the eighth 
« book of his Geography, with whom it was 
% cuſtomary to hang up pictures in the Temple 
« of the God who ſuccoured them, and parti- 
cularly Eſculapius. They offered alſo little 


$ 


« Images to Saturn and the reſt of the Gods, 


"= FN do the ſame thing; for we offer little 


„ figures 


C Hofpician, de orig. anatbem. 
+ Me tabula facer votiva par ies indicat humida fuſpouckile poten: 


Veſtimenta maris Deo. lib. 1. od. 5, 
+ lib. 1. Eleg. 3. BY lib. 5. C. 2 
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e figures of wax in the Churches. When woe 
* have a complaint in the leg, arm, or any 
« other part of the body, we make vows to 
« God and the Saints, to whom, when we are 
«. cured we offer this ſame leg, arm, &c. repre- 
« ſented in wax, The cuſtom is grown ſo 
de general, ſays he, that it extended to the very 
t beaſts of the field. For Chriſtians offer, in 
« like manner, ſome of thoſe wax Images for 
t an ox, a horſe, a ſheep and the like. Where- 
upon an over nice perſon may ſay, that thereby 
« we rather imitate the ſuperſtition than the 
Religion of the Heathens, ſeeing that Cato, in 
« his treatiſe of agriculture, ſays, the Romans 
made ſuch vows for their cattle, a thing that 
© He looks upon as the moſt ridiculous in the 
«© world.” This cuſtom which we ſee the wiſer 
Heathens laughed at as ridiculous and ſuperſti- 
tious, has been carried to ſuch extravagance and 
folly in the Church of Rome, that it 1s uſual in 
this kingdom to erect Altars abroad in the fields, 
and, having gathered whole herds of oxen to- 
gether, to ſprinkle them with holy water and 
ſay Maſſes for them to cure them of the murrain. 


Of Beads, Roſaries, Agnus Pei 8 roſſcs, 
3 Amulets, Yaliſmans, c. 


* 


T was from the Heathens as I have W 
A hinted, that the Church of Rome has borrow- 
ed the model of her Breviaries, Canonical hours, 
ſmall offices, &c. with the endleſs repetitions of 
reſponſories, rie elieſens, Dominis wobiſcums, ora 
| - +; pro 


fas) 


pro nobis 8, ave Marias, &c. The Heathens 
thought, when their taſk of prayers and repe- 
titions was performed, the Gods muſt be pleaſed, 
and, conſequently, muſt grant them whatever 
they called for. But as the moſt minute article 
was of the greateſt importance with them, and 
if Religion conſiſted in mechanical deuotions and 
repetitions, they judged of the weight of their 
prayers by the number and meaſure of them; 
and, therefore, to prevent miſtakes in reckon- 
ing, they made uſe of little glober or balls ſtrung 
upon a thread to count their prayers upon, 


| This is the origin of the popiſh heads and Roſaries 


as Counſellor du Choul acknowledges page 255. 
where he exhibits the figure of one of thoſe old © 
Roſaries which he took from an antient medal. 
Pentheus the ſon of Echion and Agave, who 
was torn in pieces by his mother and ſiſters for 
laughing at the Bacchanalian rites and revellings, 
having been once at 7 bebes*, and ſeeing crowds 
of Men and Women running thro' the ſtreets 
at the ſound of drums, ringing of bells, &c. 
aſked them: What is the meaning of this wild 
enthuſiaſm? How can the ringing of your bells 
and the like make ſuch a ſudden change in you?” 
The ſame queſtion may be put to the Church of 
| Rome, how comes it that ſhe is ſeized with thoſe 
ſudden fits of enthuſiaſm every day in the year? 
For, in popiſh Countries, the bell called the 
"mw Domini or the Ave Maris is rung regu- 
Be 2 larly 


© Ovid. Metam. J. ;. 
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larly every day, morning, noon, and evening; 
at which every one, all on a ſudden, uncovers 
himſelf and falls to ſay his Angelus Domini, &c, 
at every toll of the bell in honour of the Virgin 
Mary the Empreſs, Queen, and mother of all 
the Gods. And when they carry their hoſt thro' 


the ſtreets they ring a little bell, at the ſound of 
which all that are within ſight, and even within 


hearing, fall upon their knees at once to adore 
and mutter ſome prayers between their teeth. 
The firſt time that I met this hoſt in the ſtreets 
of Paris, I only took off my hat and bowed being 
loth to kneel in the puddle; at which the Clergy 
ſtopped, thinking I was an heretich, but when 


they found I was an 1-:/þ Prieſt they let me go. 


The Roman Children, eſpecially thoſe of rank, 


- wore, about their necks, certain golden orna- 
ments called bul/z, made in the form of a heart 
but hollow within, which were looked upon as 
entidotes againſt witchcraft, 1&c. The firſt hint 


of this ſuperſtitious notion and cuſtom was ta- 
ken from the old Egyptians*. An exact know- 
: ledge of the ſeveral degrees of the elevation of 
the river Nile being of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the whole Egyptian Colony, they took care 
to expreſs the riſe and progreſs of the inundation 
by a Column, marked with one or more lines in 
form of a Croſs, and ſurmounted with a ring or 

a circle to characterize Providence which govern- 


ed this wonderful incident of nature, and. 1 | 


'* See Hiftory, of the Poctick Heaven. Vol. 
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times by a long pole terminated. like a T or 


croſſed with one or more tranſverſe pieces in 


form of a Croſs. As theſe {ymbols, like the reſt, 


were always poſted up in proper. places for pub- 


| lic notice, they were ſometimes contented with 


a ſmall T or Croſs hung up by the link of a 
W This manner of hanging a little Croſs 
to a chain was, in the beginning, only for the 


fake of conveniency; at moſt it ſignified only 
the ſeveral increaſes of the Nile ſubjected and, 
2s it were, chained to certain rules; or the ſafety 
ot Egypt procured by the regularity of obſerva- 


tions and precautions. But when the people fell 
into Idolatry, theſe little ſymbols, like the reſt, 


took a ſtrange turn in the minds of the people, 


eſpecially the neighbouring nations who had 


no immediate connection with the neceſſities of - 


Egypt. 


Egyptians, the Nile, their greateſt enemy had 
it's proper ſymbols too; viz. a Crocodile, a Sea- 
horſe, a Dragon, a Serpent, &c. fit by it's miſchie- 


vous nature to characterize the miſchievous 
effects of the thing ſignified. When the original 
meaning of the ſymbols was forgotten, the ſym- 


bolical Dragon or Serpent was ended to 
mean tome ill-minded Spirit or being, ſome evil 
principle that was always intent upon doing 
miſchief to mankind. And as a little Croſs hung 
to a chain (for the Egyptian ſymbols were Mill 
preſerved every where) bore a viſible anlaogy to 

| an 


As all things were bead among the 
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an enemy, it was conceived to mean that the 
evil Spirit or principle, the great enemy of man- 
kind, was chained and diſarmed by a Croſs held 
n the hand of ſome friendly power that con- 
ſtantly watched to avert all evil from them. 

When the Egyptians loſt fight of the original 


meaning of their ſymbols and took O/jris, for 


anſtance, the ſymbol of the Sun, for Chan, 
the founder of their Colony, deified and tran- 
lated into the Sun, they looked out for ſome 


antient enemy of their Colony in the ſymbol 
ef the Mile. At laſt they found him, as they 


imagined, in the diſtin&t marks of the founder 


of a neighbouring nation which they mortally 
hated. This was Phy# or Phytori the brother of 
Aar and father of the Phyteans who dwelt 
in the' heart of Africk. Whether Phyton had 
revolted againſt his father Cham and ray po 
the tranquility of Miſraim's eſtabliſhment, - 


rather whether all the Phyteans were not 


general odious to them on account of their having 
cuſtoms altogether contrary to thoſe of the 
Egyptians, killing and eating all the animals 
which Egypt worſhipped, a falſe zeal of Religion 
by degrees rendered the name of Phyton, who 
was the founder of the Colony, univerſally ab- 
horred and deteſted. In proceſs of fime they 
got a habit of calling the ſymbolical monſter or 
emblem of the Vie by no other name than that 
of Phy of Phyto or Python. They gave out 


that the foul of this Pytben had, when it left 


his 
12 
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10 body, entered into that of a Sea-horſe, a 


Crocodile, a Dragon, a Serpent or the like, 
and it was to commemorate this tranſmigration 
into animals as miſchievous as himſelf, that 


their figure was given him if he did not even 


ſtill reſide in them. 


When OHris was become their common father 


and looked upon as the principle from which 
all the good that happened to Egypt ſprung, 
Phyton or Python was, in like manner, looked 
upon as an ill-minded wicked Spirit perpetually 
intent upon croſſing and annoying them. They 


made him the principle of all diſorder and 


charged him with all the phyſical evils they could 
not avoid, and all the moral evils which they 


did not care to lay to their own charge. The 


averſion they conceived for this Phyzon, their 


imaginary enemy, was carried ſo far that they 
would no longer pronounce his name*. But, 


as they were under a neceffity of ſpeaking of him 


from time to time, they tranſpoſed the letters 
and called him Typhon. 

Me have ſeen how the Croſs, as well entire as 

abridged, was the mark of the increaſe of the 

Nik becauſe it was the meaſure of it, and how 
it was in the confuſion of the ſucceeding times 


conceived to ſignify the great enemy of mankind 
chained up and diſarmed. Now this Croſs, 
„ which 

This ſqueamiſh affe ctation is practiſed among us ail. fer inſtead 


of the word Dew! which correſponds with the Eęyętias T'yphon we 
are apt to lay : Duce, Dikins, 2% Nick, &c. i | 
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| [214] 
which, in their vuſgar writing, as likewiſe in 
the antient Hebrewick characters and in Greek 
and the Latin alphabet, was the letter Tau or 
'T, neceſſarily began the word Typhon written in 
the current hand. Hence this figure, tied up 
with the link of a chain, or detained by a hand, 
appeared to them an abbreviated character de- 
figned to fignify Typhon chained up and diſarmed; 
or, which was the fame thing to them, the de- 
Tiverance from all evil. The cuſtom they adopt- 
ed in conſequence of this notion, viz. of hang- 


ing a Croſs or captive Typhon about the neck of 


children of ſick perſons, &c. appeared fo bene- 
ficial and fo important that it was adopted by 
other nations. The children and the fick moſt 
commonly wore a ticket wherein was a Croſs or 
2 T which they looked upon as a powerful pre- 
ſervative. In proceſs of time other characters 
were ſubſtituted in the room of a Croſs or a T 
which was at firſt engraved on the ticket, but 
of which the other nations underſtood neither 
the meaning nor the intention. But although 
theſe preſervatives aſſumed different figures and 
forms according to the different notions and 
devotions of the people, yet they every where 
had names or attributes expreſſive of their firſt 
meaning. Thus the bulle romanæ or the little 
figures of bubbles or hearts, that were hung 
about the necks of children, were called amoli- 
menta malorum, amulets or appended preven- 


tives of all evil. Thus alſo the little coins or 
vw, 


” | 225] 

plates, which people wore about their necks 
for this purpoſe, and which were ſtamped with 
a Croſs or a T, or with the figure of the Sun, 
Moon, or any other planet or conſtellation, 
&c were, in the Eaſt called, Tjelamin Taliſmans 
or Images. Here is the origin of thoſe tickets 


or goſpels, agnus Dei s &c. that are uſed in the 
Church of Rome for the ſame old ſuperſtitious 


purpoſe. The tickets called goſpel, which they 
hang about people's necks or ſtitch up in their 


cloaths, are marked, on the inſide, with one, 


two, or three Croſſes; and, on the outſide, with 
a large Croſs. The Croſs that Biſhops, and 


Abbots wear about their necks is but a ſmall 


one; but that, which is carried out before them 
in proceſſion or otherwiſe, is, in general, like the 
large Egyptian Croſs with two or three tranſverſe | 
pieces in this form + to ſhew that it is to the 
Egyptian Croſs they conformed and not to the 


Croſs that Chriſt was crucified upon: for every 


ploughman in Chriſtendom ſufficiently knows 
that his Croſs had but one tranfverſe piece. Nay 
they ſometimes put a Croſs with two or three 
tranſverſe pieces, in the hand of our Saviour 


whereby they make him one of the Egyptian 
| Prieſts whoſe buſineſs it was to hold, or ſet up 
a Croſs, to inform the public of the ſeveral in- 
_ creaſes of the ſwell of the Nile. 


Another circumſtance, which ſhews that it 
1s the Egyptian Croſs they have adopted, is that 
their Croſs is very often intwined with a Serpent 

| * and 
« „ | 
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and has a great Dragon with a wide pair of 


jaws on it's back at the foot of it. Now this 


was one of the Egyptian ſymbols. The Serpent 
was in all Eaſtern Countries the ſymbol of life 
and health, Salutis draco as Macrobius calls it. 


The reaſon is, life or health could not be paint- 
ed; ſo, in order to ſymbolize it they choſe the 

Ni figure of the animal which bore an analogy of 
name to it, viz. A ſerpent; the word have or 


beva or bevi or bava or ave equally ſignifying 


life and a Serpent. A Serpent was alſo a ſym- 
bol of the Nile, but the meaning was determined 
by the different attributes. As the Croſs was 
the meaſure of the Nile they ſometimes intwined 
it with a Serpent, to ſignify that the life and 
health and ſafety of Egypt were owing to the 


obſervations made on the riſe and progreſs of the 
inundation, and the precautions taken in conſe- 
quence. And, as a Dragon was one of the ſym- 


bols of the Nile, they ſometimes placed one at 
the foot of their Croſs on it's back to ſignify that 
| the Nile, their great enemy, was, as it were, 
conquered and maſtered by the Croſs, i, e, by 
the fixed rules that were made and the meaſures 


taken according to the ſeveral degrees of the 
inundation as marked on the Croſs. 

In order to conform, in every reſpect, to the 
Heathen amulets and J. aliſinans, the Church of Rome 


Has, to what I have already mentioned, added agnus 
Dei's or little Images, of a lamb, made of a com- 


pound of Virgin- -WAX, balm, and conſecrated oil, 
4 | which 
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which they hang about Children's and other peo- 


ple's necks for the above ſuperſtitious purpoſes. The 
pretended properties and virtues of thoſe popiſh 
Taliſmans are deſcribed by Pope Urban the fifth, 
in the verſes hereunder written* which he ſent 


with one of thoſe Taliſmans to Conſtantinople to 


be preſented to the Emperor, who, if he had 
| :4th5 + ebay Ret = right 


Balſamus & munda cera cum-Chniſmatis unda 

| Conficiunt agnum quod munus do tibi magnum. 
Fulguta deſurſũm depellit, omne malignum 
Peccatum frangit, ut Chriſti ſanguis. & angit. 

Prægnans fervatur, fimul & partus liberatur. 

Dona de fert dipnis, virtutem deftruit ignis. 

Portatus munde de fludtibus eripit undæe. | IT 
They aſcribe much the ſame virtues to what they call a revelation 
made to St. Bridget, which, they ſay, was found in writing under a 
tomb-ſtone in Jeruſalem; | Whoever carries this revelation about him, 
and ſays ſo many Paters and Ave's every day for fifteen years, will, it 
is pretended, ſee the Virgin Mary before his death. The pregnapt 
woman that carries it about her ſnall never miſcarry, The houſe ic 
is in ſhall never be burnt. The perſon who carries it about him ſhall 
never be drowned, &c. &. They have ſeveral other amulets for the 
purpoſe of bridling the power of evil Spirits. For, like the old Hea- 
thens, they impute the evils of liſe to the influence of Fairies and 
other like imaginary beings. Beſide the Croſs of firaw or ſome other 
matter, that they fix upon their doors to keep off thoſe: evil Spirits, 
they nail a piece of iron to the door: ſill for the people of this king- 


dom believe that metal to have been impregnated with ſuch a virtue 


by St. Patrick's benediction. Vi ben they are brewing they run a coal 
of fire which they Call an Angel, into the malt when mathed. They 
keep fire near the churn and will ſuffer no ſire to be carried out of the 
houſe while the milk is in churning, for fear the Witches ſhould carry 
away the buiter, - They alſo bind their churns with quickbeam for 


the ſame purpoſe. They ſuppoſe the air to be divided into- ſeveral 


high roads infeſted by a certain kind of petty Robbers, which Pope 
Gregory the firſt calls quidam latrunculi, who tob the paſſengers of 
their ſpiritual treaſures. To route theſe Robbers the bells were der- 
ed to be rung. For when the Biſhop baptizes a bell he prays that it may 
be endued with a power ef terrifying and diſperſing the powers of the 
air. This ſuperſtitious notion they have from the old Heathens, who 


were of opinion, as may be ſeen in Theocritus's Phar maceutt ia or 


Sorcereſs, that the ringing of bells had the virtue of chacing away 
Demons and diſperſing Ghoſts and Specttes. 


— 


| F248 © 
right notions of the Chriſtian Religion and 
Roman language, muſt have deſpiſed | the pre- 
fent as much as the poetry. Although I con- 
demn the cuſtom of praying for the dead, yet 1 
would not quarrel with ſuch a Poet for ſaying: 
de profundis Clamavi. When the people get a ha- 
bit of romancing, there are no bounds to their 


extravagance. This was Urban's caſe; he 
aſcribes more power and virtue to thoſe Taliſ- 


mans than can with propriety be aſcribed to the 
blood of Chriſt itſelf. © They prevent the ill effedts 
of Thunder and lightning. They wound every fin and 
cruſh it to pieces. They preſerve pregnant women 
from miſcarriages, and procure a happy delivery. 
They grant ſpiritual gifts to the worthy. They extin- 
guiſh. fires and preſerve from drowning.” 
Cardinal Baronius, in his Church-annals, year 
58, acknowledges this conformity between Po- 
pery and Paganiſm. & Such as are baptized, 
ſays he, carry an agnus Dei about their necks 
through a devotion ſprung from the ſuperſtition 
of the Gentils, who hung little bottles about their 
children's necks by way of preſervatives againſt 
_ charms and inchantments. Theſe bottles were 
made in the form of a heart to remind them that 
to be a Man one muſt have heart. The Chriſ- 
tians in like manner carry the Image of a lamb, 
to learn by his example to be meek and humble 
of heart.“ 5 
I hall conclude this conformity of Popery with 
Paganiſm, by making ſome few remarks on the 


Arguments 
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Arguments and means praQticed by the 


Church of Rome for the eſtabliſhment 
of her Religion. 


AF, all nature is in a decay, the antiquity of 


any thing is but an equivocal argument of 
it's ſoundneſs or goodneſs; and, therefore, a 
man that values any thing merely for that quality, 
gives room to ſuſpect that his taſte is vitiated,and 
that he likes nothing but what is muſty and rot- 
ten, There is, perhaps, no argument urged by 
Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, that betrays the cauſe 
of Popery more than this plea of antiquity ; 
and that for two reaſons: 1ſt. Becauſe, if anti- 
quity was a genuine mark and note of true Re- 
ligion, the Heathen would carry the point from 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian,as it is older than either. 
2dly. Becauſe Popery, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no- 
thing but the old Heathen Religion as I have al- 
ready proved; then to plead the antiquity of 
Popery would be to plead the antiquity of Hea- 
theniſm, and therefore every true Chriſtian 
ought to diſclaim ſuch an antiquity. But as 
Popery in an enlarged ſenſe is a corruption of 
the Chaſtian Religion, a compound of Heatheniſm 


and Chi iſtianity; and, as I have already demon- 
ſtrated that this is an innovation of later date 


than the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment ; I ſhall here 
only ſhew that this plea of antiquity is an argy- 


ment that the Church of Rome has borrowed 


from her Heathen anceſtors. 
| Never 
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Never did the Popiſh Divines urge this argu- 
ment with greater ſpirit and eloquence in fa- 
vour of their Religion, than the Heathens did in 
favour of their own. «© Our Temples and our 


ſacred rites, ſays Cecilius, are venerable. for their 


antiquity.” Our myſteries, faid the Pagans to 
the Chriſtians“, are of a more antient date than 
yours, therefore they are better eſtabliſhed and 


authorized than yours are. To which Arnobius 


replied: Forſootb, as if we did not know that 
antiquity 3s. a teeming ſource of error; and as if 
thoſe who lived before us. could not hear and 


believe a falihood -?” Symmachus, in his defence 
of Idols addreſſed to the Emperors 75 beodofius and 
Arcadius, ſpeaks thus : If an immemorial anti. 


« quity can give ſanction to Religion, we ought 


. to adhere to that creed which has been con- 


« firmed by a long ſucceſſion of ages. We 
* ought to tread in the ſteps of our Fathers as 


.* they have done before us. Suppole Rome ap- 
% peared before you and accoſted you in the fol- 
« lowing manner: Hluſtrious Princes confider the 
LY great age I have attained to by means of my ſacred 


e coremonies. Permit me to obſerve the rites T have 


8 learned from my anceſtors, and that I have no rea- 


* ſon to be aſhamed of. As I am free I beg I may 
« be allowed to live as I have done hitherto; 'Tis 


ee thoſe divine rites that have brought the Warld 


e into ſubjettion to ny laws. Jig 15 Religion that 
* bas drove Han nibal from my walls and the Gauls 


from | 


apud Arnob. 


12311 
«. from the Capitol. Have I then outlived ſ many 
4 bar dſku bps to be reprebended in my old age? 147 1 
« avere ſtill capable of underflanding ſuch inſtructiont 
« as people would give me, ' yet. it is too late; It 25 


< a ſhame for @ perſon to begin to learn when be is 


« grown od.” To this St. Ambroſe. anſwers : 


Let Rome rather fay: {am not aſhamed to reform 


in my old days. Old age ought to l for . ben 


it is incurrigible. 


We may ſee in this diſcourſe of S 
that the Heathens not only valued themſelves for 
their antiquity, but alſo grounded their Religion 
upon the authority of their Forefathers, who 


handed it down ſucceſſively to their Children. 
This is a common reſource with all thoſe whoſe 


inſtitutions are ill grounded, as may be inſtanced 


in the diſcourſe of the Samaritan. Woman, who, 


in ſupport of her ſuperſtitious worſhip, alledged 


the authority of her anceſtors. Our: Fathers, lays 


ſhe*," aworſhipped in this mountain, and you ſay that in 
Seruſaltin is the place where: Men ought to worſhip. 
She oppoſes the tradition of her Fathers to the 


expreſs command of God for worſhipping in 
Jeruſalem only. People are, generally, ſo pre- 


judiced in favour of their anceſtors that they 


think it would be blaſphemous to call their wiſ- 
dom in queſtion; and that to innovate or reform 


their inſtitutions would be ſapping the founda- 
tions of the Univerſe, and violating the reſpect 
due to the moſt ſacred things 3 in the World. 


| People 
ho John 4. 20. 3 + Dext. 13. F. 
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People would rather be wrong. with them than 


right with others. This is the enthuſiaſtick ſpi- 


'rit of the Church of Rome, whoſe arguments 


conſiſt moſtly of quotations from holy Fathers, 
who are ſometimes called the antient oracles, the 


old flaunch oaks of Dodona, &c. tho' ſuch argu- 


ments are, generally, no better than patch-work 
as a certain great author ſays*: 
Some for renown on ſcraps of learning dore, 
And think they grow immortal as they guore, 
'To patch-work Jearned quotations are allied, 
Both ſeem to make our poverty our pride. 
I don't deny that we may learn a great deal 


from thoſe Fathers. They were a learned, labo- 
_ Nous, indefatigable, and, for the moſt part, 


pious devout ſet of Men. Their writings are 


jo many hiſtorical monuments, whereby we may 
be informed of what was believed and practiſed 
in their times; and, therefore, I am far from 


calling them, as ſome affect to do, a pack of ol! 


Fully fellows that deſerve ub credit at all. But! 


fay they were only Men. They had their foi- 
bles and prejudices, and were as fallible, as the 
reſt of mankind. They were too apt to wreſt 
the ſame text of ſcripture to different purpoſes, 
according to the nature of the oppoſition they 
met with. They have often reaſoned 2!logicaly 


for which they ſometimes apologize themſelves, 
and others for them, by ſaying that they did 


not apprehend there was an enemy by. They 
were 


= Dr. Young. _ 


IT. 
an were as fond of pious. frauds and ſuperſtitious. 
pi- Y pageantry as others; witneſs the great difference 
nts between the Fathers of the fourth and following 
rs, | Centuries and thoſe of the three firſt, They were 


the all upon extremes in their moral documents, as 
u- we have ſeen before from Pope Gregory the firſt, 
75 whereby they have contributed very much to 

confirm thoſe in their deluſion who are too much 
'e, bigotted to their authority*. We are thereſore to 
, lay no ſtreſs, in point of controverſy, upon their 


doctrines, but according as we find them confor- | 
mable to ſcripture. They may be a help to us 
towards aſcertaining the genuine ſenſe of it, and 
that is all. Conſequently, we are not to look 
upon them as authentick-to the laſt jet as the 
gloſs, upon St. Auſtin's words inſerted in the 
Canon law, fays. Nor did the Fathers pre- 
tend that their works ſhould be looked upon in 
that light, as appears from the ſame words of 
St. Auſtin. Tis therefore an abſurd thing to 
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cry out with the Heathens that their Religion is 4 
that of their Fathers. For, an argument that WM 
proves too much, proves nothing; this argument 9 
proves as much nay more for the Heathens as BY 
ae ME it 
| * |] have obſerved this once to a company of papiſts, who quoted 
ſome of thoſe Fathers in ſupport of their notions. and I alledged the 


awhority of Pope Gregory. Their anſwer was that, they would not 
believe Gregory; for, ſaid. they, why ſhould the Fathers expreſs 
themſelves in ſach a manner if they did not mean what their words 
| naturally imported ? | | = | | 

+ Noli meis literis quaſi canonicis Scripturis inſervire. Sed in illis 
& quod non credebas, cum inveneris, incunCtanter crede : in iſtis autem 
quod certum non habrbas, niſi certum intellexeris, noli firmum 
jenere. Can, 3. diſt. 9. 


{ 234 ] 
it does for the papiſts, therefore it proves no- 
25 Wherefore St. Peter calls it“ 4 warn 
ati 


on received by tradition from fathers and 
grandfathers. Religion is of divine original; 
it is deſcended from Heaven: Therefore we are 
to receive no point of doctrine but ſuch as brings 
thoſe divine credentials along with it. The 
Fathers themſelves+ tell us that they are not 
our maſters but the expounders of the words of 
the maſter, and that the ſource of all evil 1 is 
the want of underſtanding the ſcriptures. 
{TO prove that the Heathen Religion was the 
' beſt, the old Romans alledged the extent of 
their Empire, the glory of their victories and 
triumphs, their riches, their magn ificence, &c. 
1 in order to gain the Emperors Theo- 
Aus and Arcadius over to his party, repreſents 
the many glorious victories that Rome obtained 
over all nations while ſhe continued to worſhip 
Idols. It was upon this conſideration that the 
Jews in the Prophet Jeremy's time} declared 
themſelves in favour of the Heathen Religion. 
e will not hearken unto thee, ſaid they to the 
Prophet, but ce will certainly do whatſoever thing 
' "goeth forth out of cur cwn mouth, to burn incenſe 
unto the Queen of Heaven and to pour out our drink- 
offerings unto. ber as ue have done, we and bur 
Fathers, our Kings and cur Princes, in the Cities 
F 33 8 and in * ſtreets w TO) 3 for then 


had 


© Per. „. wi + 13 ds bend Viduit Chtyſoſt. hom. 
8. ia Colleſ.. 1 8 1 C 44- 
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bad we plenty 77 victuali, ind were well, and -_ 
no evil. Bur finte we left off fo burn incenſe to the 


Veen of Heaven, and to pour out our drink2offerings | 


unto Ber, we have wanted all things and have been con- 
fumed by the ſtword and by the famine. And when 
we burnt tncenſe to the Queen of Heaven, and poured 


out our drink-offerings unto her, did we make her 


Cakes* to wor ſhip ber and pour out cur drink-ofer- 
ings unto ber without our Men? Thoſe Jews 
thought the Heathen Religion preferable to the 
Jewiſh, becauſe of the proſperity that attended 
the former, whereas by "adhering to the latter 
they were expoſed to perfecution. The Muham- 
medans likewiſe reafon after the fame manner, 
and ground the comparative excellence of their 
Religion upon the many victories they gained 
over the Cnriſtians, and the number of them 
that they detain ſtill in fervitude. The cant, 
among them is, that paſſage of the Koran 


where it is ſaid that God raiſed up Mahomet for 


the extirpation of Chriſtians. | 
As the Heathens valued themſelves on one 


hand for their profperity, they did not fail on 
the other hand to reproach the Chriſtians with 


* their 


® Here is an additional proof that the foundation of the Collyridian 
Hereſy and the popiſh worſhip of the Virgin Mary, was laid a long 
time before the bisth "of Chriſt. Tho' the inſticution of the unbloody 
facrifice of the Maſs is attributed by the writers I have alseady cited, 
to Numa Pompilius who began his reign 714 years before Chriſt, yer 
we may plainly infer from the words of |eremy, who lived about 
2 hundred years only after Numa Pompilius, that the Mals was cele- 
brated in the Eaſtern Countries before Numa's time, and that he only 
adopted i it into his Church at Rome. 
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their poverty and miſery. ©. The Chriſtians, 


| faid they“, are but an infamous. faction made 


up of dregs of the ignorant rabble.” They re- 


proached them alſo with the ignorance of the 


Apoſtles and the unadorned Amphi of the 


ale and language of ſcripture. .* Your {crip- 
ture, ' ſaid they, was written by a ſet of low- 
bred ignorant people, men of no conſequence; | 

for which reaſon it deſerves no credit.” * Is 
it not provoking, . ſays Celſus, that ſuch a ſet of 
ignorants, who are not only utter ſtrangers to 
Polite literature, but have even ſcarcely attained 


to the knowlege of the meaneſt handicrafts, 


ſhall preſume to pronounce peremptorily upon 


the moſt important and the moſt difficult things 


in nature, and ſuch as have exerciſed the wits 
of ſo many ages?” They looked upon the 


Clir iſtian Religion to be an abominable ſuperſti- 
tion, and imputed the decay of the Roman Em- 
pire to the vengeance of the Gods, .wreaked up- 


on the Romans for embracing it. They im- 
peached the Chriſtians with ſedition and rebel- 
lion; they accuſed them of being the authors 
of all the calamities of the times; they branded 
them with the names of Apoſtates, Atheiſts and 
what not. Their common cry, when a Martyr 
was dragged to the place of execution, was: Let 
the Atheifts be extirpated. And when they cele- 
brated their myſteries their firſt cry was: Let all 
Athei/is and Chriſtians turn out. There was no 


* ae REY | breach 
apud Min. Fel. f apud Ab. f apud Origin. 
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breach of faith, no treachery, no profanation, | 


no ſacrilege, no immorality but they charged 
them with. They traduced the Chriſtian aſſem- 
blies as ſo many | myſteries of Hell, where all 


kinds of inceſtuous mixtures and promiſcuous 
copulations were practiſed, when the candles 


were put out. In a word, there is no kind of 
proſtitution, corruption or e that they did 


not accuſe them of. 


All this Heathen calumny has been adopted by 


the Church of Rome and urged from time to time 


againſt all thoſe who oppoſed her innovations 


and corruptions. Temporal proſperity, fays 


Bellarmin*, is one of the eſſential notes of the 
Church.” Which is as much as to ſay, that 


Lazarus was a reprobate becauſe he was cover- 
ed with fores and begged his bread; and Drves 


a Saint becauſe he lived in luxury and riot. The 
Romaniſts value themfelves ſo much for the 


victories they gained over the Proteſtants in every 


age, that they glory in telling, that for inſtance 
they maſſacred an hundred thouſand Albigenſes 


| in'one day in Pope Innocent the third's time, for 


no other reaſon, in reality, but becauſe they 
oppoſed the corruptions of the Church of Nome. 


For they were allowed,even by many of their great 


eſt enemies, to be Men of the ſtricteſt morals and 
virtue, The Emperor Frederick the ſecond, does 
them this juſtice in the edits he iſſued againſt 


them, and aſſigns no reaſon for perlecuting them 
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ent Ford; bos becuuſe they ſeperates 


from the Church of Rome. James Liftenſtein a 
Domnican Friar, and therefore an implacable 
enemy of theirs, fays*, that they were blameleſs 


in their hves and morals, and: fincere in their 
converſation; that they were cloſely linked to- 


gether in the bonds of charity: and that there 
was no fault to be found with them but that 
their religious tenets, as he lays, were incor- 


rig ible and pernicious. 


Nothing could do them more honour than 
the following account, given of them by their 
enemies, as recorded by Thuanusf, viz. © bomi- 
nes ſunt qui aſperum & incultuar folum wveftigate a 


Dominis acceptum improbo labore & afſiduo cultu fru- | 


gam ferax & aptum pecori reddiderunt; pati enti ſimi 


Abri & inediæ; a litibus ee charitate 


ergd panperes inſignes; iributa Principi & fua Jura 
Damras ſedutòè & ſumma fide pendentes: Dei cultum 
Auis precibus & morum Innocentid pre ſe ferentes, 
zterùm raro Divorum Templa adeunt, mfs Si quando 
ad Vicina fuss finibus oppida mercandt aut negotio rum 


ta uſa divertant. us, Si quandique pedem inferant, 
ox Dei drvorumve Statuis advolvuntur ; nec Cereos 


cis auf donaria ulla ponunt. Sacerdotes non rog an- 


ur ab eis ut pro ſe aut propinguorum manibus rem 


divinam fatiant. Cruce frontem non inſigniunt ut 
allorum moris eft. Cum calum intonat Se aqud lus- 


tral non afpergunt, fed ſublatis in calum oculis Dei 


em implorant. Non Reli Zionis ergo ; peregrie pro- 


fierſcuntur. 


® Tratt. de Boheme. lb, 6. pag. 293. edit Francofurt. 1621. 
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ficiſcuntur, Non per Vias ante crucis fimulachra 


caput' apertunt. Sacra alio ritu & populari lingus 
celebrant, Sc. There were ſeveral others of the 
Romiſh cummunion that bore witneſs to the 
loyalty and probity of thoſe people, and acknow- 
ledged that they were utterly averſe to detrac- 
tion, blaſphemy, butfoonery, and the like ; and 
that they were eaſily known by the purity of 
their morals and the modeſty of their converſa- 
tion and deportment. All that was wanting 


for their canonization, was to believe the doc- 


trines of the Church of Rome. And yet, O ſtrange! 
theſe poor innocent Proteſtants were reviled, 
aſperſed and traduced by the Pope s partizans, 
in the ſame manner as the primitive Chriſtians / 
were by the Heathens. The ſame French hif- 
torian Thuanus and ſeveral others give us moſt 
{hocking accounts of the perſecutions, maſſacres, 
burnings, confiſcatians and other cruelties prac- 
tiſed upon thoſe poor people; the very houſes 
they lived in levelled to the ground ; the caves 
and other ſubterraneous retreats, where they 
conceaked themſelves ſtopped up; their relations 
and even thoſe of the ſame family name for e ver 


_ diſqualified from taking any of their lands: nor 


were the women or children ſpared in the fury 
of the perſecution. Theſe cruelties were moſtly 
practiſed in France. In England they were treat- 
ed with leſs barbarity tho not with leſs ignominy, 


Heing treated as the Chriſtians are by the Turks, 


VIZ, burnt with a hot iron on the ſhoulder and 
 forekend 


[240 ] 
forehead. If Teſs Chriſt was upon Earth and 
exerciſed ſuch cruelties upon people on the ac- 
count of Religion, we might tell him by an ar. 
gumentum ad hominem that he was as great an 


impoſtor as ever Mahomet was. 1 have hinted 
already, that an univerſal temporal Supremacy 


in any ſtate of nature is contrary to the order of 
infinite wiſdom. We know by the light of r nature 
and revelation, that the temporal peace and 
happineſs of mankind was, and neceſſarily ſhould 
have been the immediate object of the Miſion of the 

Meſſias; that conſequently when he came he 
ſhould have preſcribed ſuch Laws and eſtabliſhed 
fuch a Religion upon Earth, as were moſt condu. 
cive to this end. _ All this has been foretold of 
the Meypas. Accordingly when our Saviour 
came into the world, he fulfilled all thoſe 
redictions; otherwiſe, if there was one fi Ingle 
character of the Mefras wanting in him, he 
would not have been the perſon foretold by the 
Prophets. He proved by the whole tenour of 
his life and actions that he came to eſtabliſh 
peace among men. There 1s nothing that he 
was more averſe to than wordly pride and 
dominion. Now it is evident not only from 
the nature of the thing, but alſo from the ex- 
perience of paſt ages, that nothing could be 
more deſtructive of the peace and happinels of 
mankind than an univerſal temporal ſupremacy ; 
conſequently no one but an impeſtor, uſurper, and 


tyrant could pretend to ſuch a ſupremacy. And 
what 


[241] 


what is the tendency of thoſe perſecutions on the 
ſcore of Religion, but to eſtabliſh ſuch a monar- 


chy upon Earth; What could any univerſal tem- 
poral Monarch attempt or pretend to, but what 


the Biſhops of Rome have done under a cloak of 


Religion, fince the firſt eſtabliſhment of. Popery 


to this day? What taxes, what ſubſidies, what 


levies could any pretender to univerſal temporal 
monarchy raiſe, what arbitrary juriſdiction could 
he exerciſe over Kings and Princes, what mea- 


| ſures could he take to extend his dominion, but 


what have been practiſed by the Biſhops of Rome. 
As the Church of Rome has on one hand 


boaſted of her victories and ſucceſs in defeating 
and maſſacring the Proteſtants of every age, ſhe 


has, on the other, reproached them for their 


poverty and miſery as the old Heathens did the 


primitive Chriſtians. There was no charge of ig- 


norance, apoſtacy, ſedition, rebellion, or the like, 


made by the Heathens upon the primitive Chriſ- 


tians, but have been made by the Church of Rome 


upon the Proteſtants. As the Heathens looked 


upon the Chriſtian Religion as an abominable 
ſuperſtition, ſo the Romaniſts look upon the Pro- 


teſtant Religion as an abominable hereſy, ſchiſm, 


apoſtacy and what not. As the common cry of 


the Heathens was: Let the Chriſtians be exlir- 


pated: So the common cry of the Romaniſts is: 

Let the Hereticks be maſſacred and burned alive ; let 
their bodies be committed to the flames and their Souls 
- #3 the Devil. The Heathens would not ſuffer 
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any of the Chriſtians to aſſiſt at their religious 
aſſemblies, nor will the Romaniſts ſuffer the 


Proteſtants to be preſent 3 In theirs. The Hea- 


thens called the Chriſtlan aſſemblies myſteries of 


Hell, and a fink of proſtitution and wickedneſs; 
the Romaniſts call the Proteſtant aſſemblies con- 
venticles of Satan, '&c. The Heathens have 
treated the Scripture with the utmoſt indignity 
and contempt. "The Romiſh Divines have trea- 
ted it in the ſame manner. They ſay that but 
for the authority of the Church they would give 
no more credit to it than they would to any Pa- 
gan hiſtory. Thus the Cardinals, Haſus and 
Bellarmin fay, that but for the Pope they would 
have no more regard for it Mike is would for 
 Mabomet's Koran or for Eſop's Fables. Thus 
Cardinal Perron ay *: There are many things in 


| Seripture that, 75 our ſenſes are abſurd and contra- 
dietary. "One Lunnot read them ref thout running the 


A of booking on them with contempt. They pg | 
23 good manners and may make People Fiat into Be- 
„ | 

The b ane 5 in ſupport of hell Religion 
alledged that their city was the Capitol! of the 
Empire of the world; the centre of true Reli- 


gion; the city f God ; the atode of the Gods; 

the Mother, Miſtreſs, and Goadeſs+ of all the na- 
tions of the Earth. The modern Romans ſay 
in like manner, that Rome is the Mother and Mi- 
85 N of all churches ; the contre of Eccleſiaſtick 


unity; 


- 10 8 the K. = 5 Britain, B. 0. Ch. 6. 
+ Vid. Lucan. Martial. Claudianam, &c. 
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unity; the eternal city 7 the 7 the fowree; the 
feuntain-head of all 4ruth. _ * The glory and 
« majeſty of the eternal city, ſays Blandus in his 

© Rome reſtored, ſubſiſts ſtill; it flouriſhes ſtill 
« in its full. prime and vigour; it bears the 
« ſway ſtill over all kingdoms and nations; and 
to maintain it there is no need of ſquadrons 
of horſe and foot ; it ſubſiſts till becauſe Jeſus 
- Chrift our fapreme monarch: has fixed the cen- 
« tre of Religion in Rowe and made it the bul- 
. wark, the fortreſs, the eitadel of Religion.“. 
The moſt of the Roman hiſtorians ſpeak of 
the micac ES and wonders. that were wrought by 
the Heather's to authotize and juſtify heir man- 
ner of worſhip. They tell us that Nevins a Poet, 
who lived about 150 years before the birth of 
Chriſt, cut a large tone in two halves with one 
firoke of a razor; that a Veſtal Virgin took up 

a ſieve full of water and held it ſo for a conſide- 
. ; me 


Quere how ean the conceſſfions' of the Sorboniſts;. viz. that the 
Church of the dioceſe of Rome is as fallible as any particular Church 
upon Earth, be reconcited with all this and with what fellows ont 
of the canon law! Romance: eccleſja- caput & magiſtra eſt omniam 
ecele ſtarum a luſus regulis” nullatenie convenit deviare.... Can. : dif. 
52. Inter Petrum & Paulum quis cui preponatur incertum eft..,....... 
Roma quœ ptincipatum & eaput obtinet natienum. Can. 37. 2. K 7. 
Romance eecleſia Jus & iuftoritatem ſacris canonibus impertitur ſed 
eis non alligatur. ... Ita canonibus auctorilatem prſtat, ut ſeipſam now 
fabjiciat eis. Can 16. 25. 0 1. Romana Eccleha mater eſt ſides ; 
unde qui ĩpſi privilegium aufert in hæreſim labitut. diſt. 22. Can. x. 
Quicquid ftatuit Romana Ecclefia, quicquid ordinat, perpebus & irre- 
fragabilites oblervandum eſt, diſt, 19, Can, 4. Cuncta per mundane 
novir Eceleſiœ quod Sacroſancta Romane Eccleſiz ſas de omnibos Ba- 
beat judicands; neque Ceciquam de ejus liceat Judicare Judicio. 
Can. 17. & 9. 3. aliud quam Romanz Ecclcliz neque docere neque 


entire permiititur. Can. 15. 24. & 5. Romana Ecclefia now ab 


Apoſtolis fed ab wo Domino Salvatore noſtro primatum obtinui 
Can. 2. diſt 23. 
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rable time; that the Emperor Veſpaſſan cured a 
blind man by rubbing his eyes with his ſpittle, 
and alſo cured a lame man with a touch of his 
heel; that the Emperor Adrian wrought the like 


_ . miracles not only in his life-time but alſo after 


his death, by means of his reli cks: with nums 
berleſs other pretended miracles which were, 
as Tertullian ſays, ſo many illuſions of Satan to 
authorize idolatry. The Church of Rome boaſts 
likewiſe of her miracles, and will have them, 
tho' nothing in the world can be more equivocal 
than ſuch an argument, to be a note of the true 
Church. She is ſtartled at what our Saviour 
and the Apoſtles foretold*, viz, That Antichriſt 
would appear by the working of Satan with all 
power and ſigns and lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, ſo that the very 
elect themſelves, if it were poſſible, would be 
deceived and ſeduced. No people ever practiſed 
thoſe impoſtures with more ſucceſs than the old 
Heathen Prieſts+. What favoured them favour- 

- Rs | 3 5 1 
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+ The /etriloquium is an inſtance of it, an impoſture that has ob- 
' tained credit in all ages among Heathens, Jews, and Chriſtians, as 
appears by the Engafthromuthii of the Greeks and the Ventrilogui of 
the antient and medern Romans. The cheat was carried on in the 
following manner: A cave was contrived beneath the place where the 
Prophet or Propheteſs fat, from whence certain retainers or Prieſts, 
appointed for that purpoſe, gave the reſponſes, as it were, from the 
regions of the dead. As the voice was heard from belaay, it gave 
occaſion to imagine that the, Prophet ſpoke fer inferiores partes wentris. 
Thus it was that the Witch of Endor impoſed upon Saul who be- 
lieved that ſhe ſpoke de prafundis, becauſe the voice came from 4 
«Ire ſituation 10 1aiſe that illuſion and ſecure the reputation of the 
Orac E. 1 | 
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ed the moderns, viz. the ſtupid ignorance and 


ſuperſtitious credulity of the times. Accordingly 
we find that the miracles the popiſh legends are 


ſtuffed with, were dated from the dark ages of 


the Church, from the Indies and other diſtant. 
countries, or from holes and corners. But when 
they were brought to the teſt in broad day-light, 
they were found to be nothing but the 1mpoi- 
tures of Monks, &c. or the illuſions of the 
1gnorant people who in matter of ſuperſtition | 


ſee not what is before their eyes. This is ac- 


knowledged by the popiſh writers themſelves 
who, as may be ſeen elſewhere in the courſe o 
this work, loudly complain of thoſe pious frauds 


and impoſtures. Nicolaus de Lira, a Doctor of 


Paris, who flouriſhed in the thirteenth Century, 

ſays, that the moſt. of theſe miracles are inavery 
and tricꝶs practiſed by Prieſts. Tournely and the 
beſt modern authors, that I have ſeen in Paris, 
confeſs that there are too many pious frauds and 
impoſtures practiſed in the Church. "Twas the 


force of truth and matter of fact that extorted 
this confeſſion from them. For ſeveral cruci- 


fixes, Statues and Images that were reported to 
have ſweated blood and ſhed tears, were found © 
ſo conſtructed, that any man might work the mi- 
racle when he pleaſed by filling certain cavities, 
or conveniencies, contrived behind, with blood 
or water, and ſqueezing it out with the help of 
ſprings. | 

Toe eue, as Tertullian tells us, looked 


upon 


+ +, 1240 
oer tire Chriſtians as the moſt extr: 


agant of 


abſurd thing in the World. They made a moeck 


enlous, in their judgment, than the notion of 


a inearnate God; his birth from a poor ſimple 


woman, and in a ſtable; his ignominious death 
+ gibbet; his reſurrection, &c. and yet could 


A ching in the World be more monſtrous than 


their own doctrines? They could not bear to 


Rear the Father diſtinguiſned from the Son. 


They ſaid the Father or God had neither wife 
nor children. How incanfiſtent this was in 
the mouths of people who-fitled the Heavens with 


A men, and upon their Religion,” as the moſt 
oF, their Creed. Nothing could be more ridi- 


the baſtards of their Gods! Who ranked the 


wleſt proſtitutes among the Divinities of the 


firſt claſs; who married their Gods to their 


77 who frequently ſpoke of their adulteries 


and meets; who related the amours of Jupiter 
undder the ſeveral diſguiſes of a bull, a ſerpent, 
æ ſhower of gold, &e. who adored for many” 
Gods. and Goddeſſes: of their own- creation; who 


out the birth and burial- places of their 
Gods; who told that one God devoured his on 


ofatdren*; that another God was burnt upon a 


mountain; that another was reduced to aſhes 


bya. thunder clapt; that another died every day 
and revived: again; &c. &c!. The Church of 
Num, with the like inconſiſtency and abſurdity, 
makes 2 mock of e tho they beheve 


nothing 


| * Sitorns * i Hercules rene $ Caſtor and Peles 
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cot 2 but what 1 is contataed in the divine ſerip- 
tures. And who are thoſe that laugh at Protef- 
tants? Why they are people who, tho they Pe- 


tend to be Chriſtians, adore dead men and wo- 


men whom they call Gods and Goddeſſes; whe 
adore bread and wine, Images, Croſſes, rotten 
bones, old flippers and tattered rags; whe 
adore aſhes, pigs, &c. for it is frequent enough 
in Spain to ſay: O holy.afs pray for us; O bhaly pig 
pray for us; who pretend that a man can make | 
a God with the breath of his mouth; that the 

can make him come down from Heaven when he 


pleaſes; that he can ſhut him up in a box, carry 


him in the ſtreet, ſacrifice him, eat him, reduce 
him into a ſtate where he cannot hinder himſef 
from being turned into worms, eaten by mice 


or other vermin, ſtolen by thieves and robbers, 


carried away by witches and wizards, tramplef 
in the dirt, thrown into the privy, nay and 
carried off by the Devil himſelf. They are a ſat 


of men who not only teach all this horrid ſtuff, 


but alſo, that a body which was formed ſeveral 
ages ago of the blood of the Virgin Mary, may be 
formed anew of the ſubſtance of bread ; that it 
can in every part of the globe at one and the 
ſame time without multiplying it's identity; that 
it can exiſt in all theſe places uncircumſcriptiveiy, and 
definitively that a body may loſe it's extenſion anũ 
therefore become a Spirit; that a Spirit may 


aſſume extenfion and therefore become a Boh: 


that Jeſus Cbriſt exerciſes all the functions of his 


Blortfied Wen ity in Heaven, and Kill that he is 


here 
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. on Earth in a ſtate where he cannot exer- 
ciſe any human functions at all, having a mouth 


* 1 with which he cannot ſpeak, eyes with which 


he cannot ſee, noſtrils with which he cannot 
fmell, feet with which he cannot walk, limbs 
which he cannot ſtretch out or ſtir; a ſtate where- 
in he is more like one of the dumb, ſtupid, 
ſenſeleſs Idols of the Heathens than the God of 
the Chriſtians. Wherefore we may aſk thoſe 
people as the primitive Chriſtians did the old 
Heathens: Tell us in conſcience, would you 
chuſe to be like the God you adore? Would you 
chuſe to enjoy your ſight, your hearing, and 
your other ſenſes as he does? Certainly you 
would not. What regard then can we have 
for a God whom people would be aſhamed to 


| 2 ſemble ?” Surely then ſuch as teach and profeſ; 


- ſuch doctrines have no right to laugh at any 
. upon Earth; no, not the ftupid Indians 


Who fav, that if a man eats a roaſted cuckow in 


his death-bed he dies a Saint, or if a red cow 


be dragged by the tail into a ſick man's chamber 


and piſſes upon him while ſhe is in retrograde 
he dies a Saint likewiſe. Nor have they a right 
to laugh even at the Tartars who mix the ex- 
crements of their Lame or High Prieſt with 
their food. 
* The Heathens uſurped ſuch an abſolute juriſ- 
diction over the ſouls of men, that they pretend- 
ed to diſpoſe of them in this, and the other 
World as they pleaſed. I his juriſdiction they 
7 V ſometimes 
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ſometimes exerciſed by excommunications where- 
by they devoted, that is delivered up diris omnibus 
to Pluto and all the furies and Devils in Hell, and 


the ſouls and bodies of ſuch as they deemed 


guilty of hereſy, ſchiſm, ſacrilege, rebellion or 
the like. Among the many inſtances, that hiſ- 
tory furniſhes us with, the caſe of Alcibiades, 


which happened, about 413 years before. the 


birth of Chriſt, is a ſufficient proof of my aſſertion. 


When he was out-lawed upon an impeachment 
of treaſon, ſacrilege, &c. the Prieſts of Athens © 


fulminated an excommunication againſt him, 


And when he was reconciled, the excommunica- 


tion was taken off, reſecratus eft as C. Nepos ex- 


preſſes it. The Church of Rome has likewiſe 


uſurped- ſuch an abſolute juriſdiction over the 


ſouls of men, that all thoſe, as ſhe pretends," © 
"= die under her cenſures go directly to Hell, 


being authoritatively delivered up. by 
* into the hands of the Devil; aucłoritate 


Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti ac beatorum Apoltolerum 


Petri & Pauli... Nobis conceſſa committimus animam 
tum Diabolo. She fulminates thoſe excommu- 
nications againſt people even after their deaths, 
ſo that if their bodies are buried in, what ſhe 


calls, conſecrated ground. they muſt be dug up 


and buried along with cats and dogs, or thrown 


to the fiſhes, or burnt, and the aſhes | ſeattered 


. "2 


® [t is certain chat the Henthens were guilty of mee; in burying. 


the Veſtal Virgins alive, and yet the High Prieſt, as Plutarch tells us, 
conſecrated that action to the Gods by, lifting up his e to 0 
and mumbting certain prayers to bimſelt. 
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in che air with. «ternal. execration. She fulmi- 
_ nates thoſe excommunications not only againſt 
human creatures but alſo againſt rats, mice. 
cCaterpillars, &c. and that after a juridical proceſs 
as Thuanus, Fevret, and other hiſtorians tell us. 
But there is ſomething infinitely worſe than all 
this in the uſe or rather abuſe of cenſures as 
practiſed by the Church of Rome; for in reality, 
Church - cenſures cannot affect Spirits nor brute 
creatures. Tis an old and a true ſaying, that 
ignorance is a teeming ſource of devotion, there- 
fore it is the intereſt of the governing part of 
every erroneous Church, to teach people as we do 
ſinging birds by ſhutting them up in the dark. 
This the impoſtor Mahomet was fo ſenſible of, 
that he interdicted Univerſities and other ſemi- 
naries of learning in his dominions. No peo- 
ple ever uſed more artifice and tyranny, than the 
Heathen Prieſts to keep the public in the dark, 
in reſpect to their myſteries and other impoſtures 
and tricks. The Church of Rome has adopted 
the ſame maxims, and tho the has not ſuppreſſed 
. Univerſities, &c. yet ſhe padlocks their minds fo, 
that they dare not even thinł but as ſhe pleaſes, 
her dogmatical definitions being often cloſed 
with theſe words Qui aliter ſenſerit vel docuerit 
anathema fit. As the public and general good is 
the ſovereign ſtandard of all laws, and as this 
ſupreme ſtandard requires that no man ſhall 
be puniſhe d without a fair trial and juridical con- 
rain e 5 jo Jatlo anathems or exc” amu- 
e Ations 
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nications muſt be the effect of an unbounded 
domineering ſpirit and tyranny. 
They are a moſt audacious invaſion of the 
natural liberties and common ſenſe of mankind, 
enemies to the arts and ſciences, and to all true 
learning and good femfe, as they are the grand 
principle upon 1 0 the perſecutions and eruel- 
ties of the popiſh inquiſition are carried on. In 
the beginning of the laſt Century, Galileo Galiler - 
chief Mathematician- and Philoſopher to the 
grand Duke of Tuſcany, was, by the Cardinals 
and the inquiſition at Rome declared an heretick, 


and under eccleſiaſtical cenſures for maintain- 
ing the fixedneſs of the 8un, the mobility of the 


Earth, &c. in a word, the copernican ſyſtem, 
a doctrine, which from modern obſervations and 
the principles ot mechanick and mathematick 
Philoſophy is demonſtrated to be irrefragably 
true, and as ſuch admitted by all learned men 
in Europe, where the terrors of excommunica- 
tions and other inquiſitionary cruelties cannot 
frighten people out of their ſenſes. This great 


man was fo terrified that, in the year 1633*, 
contrary to his judgment and conſcience he ab- 


jured his doctrine and was obliged to ſign the 


_ abjuration with his own hand. The qualifica- 


tion of two of his propoſitions plainly ſhews 
the profound ignorance, tyrannical pride, and 
blind zeal of thoſe Roman dictators. The firſt 


1 howaca is qualified thus: That the Sun 


„ 18 
® See Limborch's hiſtory of the Beines 
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is in the centre of the World, and unmoveable as 
to a local motion is an abſurd propoſition, falſe in 
philoſophy, and formally heretical, becauſe it is 
expreſly contrary to the holy ſcripture.” The 
ſecond thus: That the Earth is not the ln 
of the World and unmoveable is likewiſe an abſurd 
propoſition and falſe in philoſophy; and, theo- 
logically conſidered, at leaſt erroneous in the 
faith.“ 
That the R have cp the 8 
cruelties upon the bodies of Chriſtians and all 
others who oppoſed their doctrines is notorious. 

_ That the Church of Rome has adopted the ſame 
methods and means and practiſed the ſame ci uel- 
ties upon Proteſtants and all others, who oppoſed 

her ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of Popery, is no- 

torious likewiſe. I ſhall,therefore only ſhew 

how contrary this ſpirit of perſecution 1s to that 

of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, When the Diſci- 

ples called for fire from Heaven to conſume the 

Samaritans for refuſing to accommodate him by 

y the way as he was going up to  Feruſalem, he 

| very calmly but ſeverely rebuked them ſaying: 

Ye know not what manner -of ſpirit ye are ; for the 

Sen of Man is not come to deſtroy Mens lives but to 

| ſave them*, That is you own yourſelves to be 

my Diſciples; but, do you conſider what ſpirit 

you are now governed by? Not that ſurely 

Which my doctrine is to mould you into; which 

is not a furious but a mild, not a perſecuting 

"3 but 
* Luke 0. 9. 55. 56. 
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4 merciful, not a deſtructive but a ſaving ſpirit:' 
tender of the lives and intereſts. of men, even 


thoſe who are our greateſt enemies. You ought 
to conſider that you are not now under the 
rough diſpenſation of the law, but the calm and 


peacable inſtitution of the goſpel to which the 


ſpirit of Elias, tho he was a good man, was 


altogether unſuitable. God permitted exem- 


plary puniſhments under that imperfect ſcheme 
of Religion. But now under the goſpel ſuch 
things would be intolerable. Now you are un- 


der a diſpenſation of love and peace and univer- 


ſal benevolence. Now no difference of Religion, 
no pretext of zeal whatſoever can warrant this 
fierce, this vindictive, this exterminating ſpirit; 
for the ſon of man is not come to deſtroy men's 


lives but to ſave them. He came not to kill but 


to heal the nations. He came to redeem man- 
kind not only from the wrath to come, but alſo 
from a great part of the evils and miſeries of 
this life. He came to diſcountenance all fierce- 
neſs and rage and ci uelty among men; to re- 


ſtrain that unpeaceable and furious ſpirit which 


is ſo troubleſome to the World, and the cauſe of 
ſo many miſchiefs and diſorders in it: and to 
introduce a Religion which provides not only 


for the happineſs of mankind in the other World, 


but their peace and ſecurity, their comfort and 
happineſs in this World alſo. 
From this diſcourſe it evidently follows that a 


perſecuting ſpirit is LY oppolite to the 
4 deſign 
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deiign and ſpirit of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
5 bat it cannot be juſtified upon any pretence 
whatſoever of zeal for God or Religion. It is 
oppoſite to the main and fundamental precepts 
of the goſpel, which command us to love one 
| another, and to love all men even our very ene- 
mies. They are ſo far from permiting us to 
ſecute thoſe who hate us, that they forbid us to 
hate thoſe who perſecute us. They require us 
tobe merciful as Our . which is in Hea- 
ven, 3s merciful. To be kind and tender heart- 
ed, ſorbearing with each other and forgiving 
one another, if any man hath a quarrel againſt 
any, even as God for Chriſis ſake hath forgiven 
us. And to put on, as the elect of God, bo wels 
of mercy, meekneſs, and long ſuffering. Io 
ſollow peace with all men and to ſhew all meek- 
neſs to all men. And particularly the Paſtors of 
the Church are charged to ſet this example to 
the reſt of mankind. The jervant of tbe Lord 
muſt not. flrive, fays the Scripture*, but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekneſs inſtrucl- 
ing thoſe that oppeſe themſelves, if God peradven- 
tare will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
' of the truth; and that they may recover thempekves 
out of ihe ſnare of the Devil who are taken captive by 


m at his «will. Now to all thoſe | precepts no- 


thing can be more oppoſite than perſecutions 
and cruelties, treachery, conſpiracies and bloody 


. ene to extirpate all thoſe who differ from 
us 


1 . YT 24 & Seq. 
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us in matters of Religion; and, inflead of 


inſtructing in meekneſs, thoſe who oppoſe 
themſelves to convert them with fre and 


fagot, and to teach them as Gideon did the men 


of Succoth with briars and tborusł, and inſtead 
of waiting for their repentance, and endeavouring 
to reſcue them from the ſnares of the Devil, to 
put them quick into his hands and diſpatch them 
to Hell as faſt as poſſible If the precepts of 
chriſtianity can be counteracted, ' ſurely that 
can't be done more griſly more 28 . than by 
ſuch practices. 

This perſecuting ſpirit 18 aide appt to the 
great example of our bleſſed Saviour. It was 
propheſied by him that he ſhould: be the Prince 
of peace, and: ſhould make it the chief buſineſs 
of his life to make peace in Heaven and Earth; 
to reconcile. men to God and to each other; to 
ſtifle the feuds and extinguiſh the animoſities that 
the World. was fermented with; to make the 
lamb and the wolf lie down together, that there 
might be no more deſtroying in God's holy 


mountainÞ. That is that this perſecuting ſpirit, 


which had ſo much prevailed in the World before, 
ſhould then be baniſhed out of all Chriſtian ſo- 


cieties. And in conformity to theſe predictions, 


when our Saviour was born into the World, the 


Angels. are ſaid to have intoned that heavenly 
_ anthem: Glory fo God in the highe}t, peace on Earth, 
and good will among men And when he ap- 
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ared in the World his manner was meek and 
peaceable, and his whole life full of charity and 


mercy. He made it his buſineſs to be beneficent 


to all, to ſeek and ſave that which was loſt. He 


went about doing good to the bodies and to the 
ſouls of men. His miracles were not deſtruc- 


tive but healing and charitable. He could if he 

leaſed, have confounded his enemies and thun- 
dered out death and deſtruction againſt the infidel 
World. But, as he intended that his Religion 
ſhould be propagated and mankind drawn to the 
profeſſion, of 1t, not by perſecution or violence, 
but by the gentle methods of reaſon and perſua- 


ſion; he gave no example of a furious rage or 


hot zeal againſt thoſe who refuſed to Tubmit to 
his doctrine. It was propounded to them for 
their benefit and they rejected it to their own 
perdicion. It ſeemed good to him to compel no 
man to it by temporal puniſhments. When he 
went about to make proſelytes he offered no vio- 
lence to any man, and when his Diſciples were 


leaving him he did not threaten to perſecute them 
for their hereſy or ſchiſm; he only ſaid: Will y ye 


alſo go away ** | 
That this perſecuting Foie cannot be ;aſtified 


upon any pretence whatſoever of zeal for Gd 


and Religion, 1s plain from the circumſtances 
the Apoſtles were in, than which nothing could 
be more advantageous to juſtify this ſpirit if it 
could be juſtified at all. Thoſe againſt whom 
ER EN the 
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ble to put on this fierce and furious zeal, here 


ven 10 conſume the Samaritans? Is the Church 
df Rome perſuaded that thoſe whom ſhe perſecutes 
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the Diſciples: called for fire from Heaven. Were 
Hereticks and Schiſmaticks from the true 
de they had affronted our Saviour in his 

wn perſon. The honour of God and of that 
Religion which he had ſet up in the World, and 
of Jeruſalem which he had appointed as the 

> of his worſhip, were all concerned in 
this caſe. So that if ever it were warranta- 
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was a caſe that ſeemed to require it. But even 
in theſe circumſtances our Saviour thinks fit to 
diſcountenance this ſpirit; and he gives fach a 
reaſon for it as qught in all differences of Reli- 
gion, how wide ſoever they be, to deter men 
from it. 

Now what hath the Church of Rome to plead 


for her cruelty to people on the ſcore of Reli- _ 
pion, which the Diſciples might not much better 
have pleaded for themſelves in their caſe? What 
hath the to ſay againſt thofe who are the objects 
of her cruelty, which would not have held againſt 


the Samaritans? Does ſhe | ar pens ſeverities 
out of zeal for truth and for the honour of God 


and Religion? Why upon theſe very accounts 
it was that the Diſciples called for fige from Hea- 


are Hereticks and Shiſmaticks, and that no pu- 
niſhment can be too great for ſuch offenders? So 
"the Diſciples were perſuaded with regard to the 
* and war” * better grounds, for 
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the Diſciples had ſome excuſe in their caſe which 
the Church of Rome has not, and that was 
ignorance; and this apology our Saviour himſelf 
made for them when he ſaid: Te know,not what 
manner of Spirit ye are of. They had been brought 
up in a Religion which gave ſome indulgence to 
this kind of temper, and they were able to allege 
for. themſelves the example of Elias who had 
done the ſame thing n the like caſe and that too 
| not far from Samartd. _ Beſides, they were then 
| but beginners and not yet thoroughly inſtructed 
; in the Chriſtian doctrine. But in the. Church 
5 Rome, whatever the caſe of particular perſons 
| 


may be, as to the governing part of it this igno- 
rance muſt be wilful and affected, and therefore 
ninexcuſable. For the Chriſtian Religion which 
te pretend to profeſs, does, as, plainly teach 
8, ttc contrary, as, it does any matter whatſoever. 
And it is not more evident in the new Teſtament 
that Chriſt died for ſinners, than that Chr iſtians 
mould not kill one another for the diſbelief of 
any article of revealed Religion, much leſs. for 
the diſbelief of ſuch articles as were invented by 
men and e upon. the World as the Gas 
"of Chriſt. 
Hence it is 10 what Lind of Spirit. it, was. 

: that. our Saviour here rebukes in his Diſciples. 
It was a perſecuting and deſtructive Spirit, con- 
trary to the diſtinguiſhing character of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. But yet this may be {aid i in mi- 
: 18 of their fault, Shak they themſelves offered 
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no violence to. their enemies: They left it to 
God, and no doubt, would have been well 
pleaſed that he had manifeſted his ſeverity upon 
them by ſending down fire from Heaven to con- 
ſume them. But there is a much worſe Spirit 
than this in the World, which is not only con- 
trary to Chriſtianity, but alſo to the common prin- 


ciples of natural Religion, and even to humanity 


itſelf, which by falſhood and treachery, by ſe- 


_ cret plots and conſpiracies, or by open ſedition 


and rebellion, by an Inquiſition or a maſſacre, 


by depoſing and killing crowned heads, by fire 


and ſword, by the ruin of their eountry and be- 
traying it into the hands of foreigners, in a 


word, by diſſolving all the bands of ſociety and 
ſubverting the peace and order of the World; 
that is, by all the wicked ways imaginable works 
people up and ſets them upon piopagating their 
Religion, as if all the World was made for them, 
and that there were not only no other Chriſtia ns 
but alſo no other rational creatures beſide them 
ſelyes; and as if the God whom the Chriſtians 


adore, were not the God of peace and order but 
the author of diſcord and confuſion. As if he, 


whom we call the Father of mercies, were de- 
lighted with cruelty, and could not have 
a more pleaſing ſacrifice offered to him than 
maſſacres, burnings. and. deſolation. Thus to 
miſtepreſent God and Religion would be to rob 
them of all their Majeſty and glory. For, if 
without goodneſs there can be no ſuch thing as 


„„ . 


as ever the old Heathen Was, or. 


tw) 


Majeſty, then to ſeperate goodneſs anck merty 


from God; compaſſion and charity from Reli- 
gion;. would: be: 2 the two beſt things ima- 
gmable: the twa worſt things that could be 


thought of. Better it were there had been no 


revealed: Religion at all, and that human na- 
ture were left to it's own pringiples'and thoſe of 


natural Religion alone, than to be acted by a 


Religion that inſpires men with ſuch wild fury 


and entuſiaſm; and preaches up ſuch tenets as 
mult end in the ſubverſion of all ordor and go- 


vernment, and the deſtruction of the very na- 


ture and end of all Religion. What was Reli- 
gion inſtituted for? Surely it was not to ſup- 
plant- moral righteouſneſs, to teach men the 


abſurdeſt chings in the World, to lie for the 


truth, to kill men for God's ſake, to be a bond of 
conſpiracies, to enflame the tempers of men, 
40 ſer a keener edge upon their Spirits, and to 


Make them ten times bre es children of wrath 


than they were before by nature? No certainly; 


this would make it worſe than Atheiſm if worſe 


eould be.-------Now let any man of unpreju- 


diced and impartial judgment bring the bloody 
'tragedies and erueſties that have been from time 


to time acted upon the ſtage of Popery to the 
teſt of theſe reflections, for whieli I am indebted 


to the great Doctor Toon, and I will appeal 


to himſelf whether the Popiſh Religion be not 


as great an enemy to the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ratfrer whetfer 


they 
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they be not, at leaſt in this reſpect, one and the 
ſame. It is impoſſible, without ſhuddering, to 
read the hiſtory of the flaughter of the Proteſ- 
tants of France begun on the Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew's day 1 572. There were, according wo. 
the Popiſh writers themſelves, at leaſt thirty 
thouſand' maſſacred, in a few days, in Parrs 
and other cities of France. Their bodies were 
dragged along like dead dogs, and fome thrown 
to the fiſhes, orhers hung upon gibbets, and 
the reſt buried in ditches and pits. I have often 
heard this affair ſpoken of in French company, 
and I obſerved that every one in the com pany 
was ſeized with horror at the thought of it. 
Now, tho' there never was ſince the beginning 
of the World a greater violation of the la ws 
of common hoſpitailty, a more execrable bar- 
barous action, than this, as Perefixe, who was 
Arcbiſhop of Paris in the following century, and 
other French writers confeſs, yet nothing could 
be greater than the rejoicings which were made 
on this occafion throughont France, Spain, and 
 Ttaly. They went in proceſſion to the Churches, 
they returned public thanks to God, they ſung 
Je Deum, they celebrated Jubilees, they ſtruck 
medals, &c. and it was enacted, that St. Bartbo- 
lomew's day (hould ever after be kept with dou- 
ble pomp and folemnity, If this be the Reli- 
gion of God, the goſpel muſt be the Religion of 
* the Dev. 
As the eee or rather aniforeaity; of 
Popery 
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Popery with Paganiſm is evident from what has 
been hitherto ſaid, it muſt ſeem ſtrange that any 
of the Romith Communion, who are conſcious 


of it, mould pretend to juſtity it. And yet it 


is certain there are ſeveral who, far from own- 
ing this woeful corruption and ſhameful degene- 


ray ſeem rather to glory in it., They own the con- 


5 formity® but pretend that the change of the object 
is ſufficient to ſanctify all the Heathen rites and 


cuſtoms, as if the ſame worſhip that was paid 
to Jupiter, Mars, ybele, or any other Heathen 
God or Goddeſs might be ſanctified and become 
lawful by. paying it to Peter, Paul, Mary or 
any other Chriſtian; and as if the ſanguinary 
laws and proceedings of the old Heathen Popes 


and tyrants could be ſanctified merely by chang- 
ing the epithet Heathen into Chriſtian. Then, 
for inſtance, the murder committed upon John 
might have been lawful had it been committed 
upon James or ſome other perſon. Then murder 
itſelf might change it's nature by changing it's 
name. Indeed, as I could prove from Popiſh 


writers, there are, as there have been, ſeveral 


Popiſh Biſhops and Prieſts that know nothing 


of this popformity. - Then, as the generality of 
| | . mankind 


* Cardinal Baronius ſays, that the Church has a power to transfer 
to Chriſtian purpoſes the ceremonies employed by the Heathens for 


their ſuperſtitions worſhip. And the reaſon he aſſigns for it is, that 


the Devil may be the more affronted when he ſees thoſe things em- 


ployed for the worſhip of J. Chriſt which had been inſtityted for his 


on. And Polydore Virgil ſays, the Church has borrowed many 


rites and cuſtoms from the Religion of the old Romans and* other 


Heathens, but that ſhe has as and applied them to a better 
EOS BE 


rical and 2 habits, SC. &c ? Certainly, 
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mankind are 68 beſotted in favour of what they 


are uſed to from their early days, that they will 


think it right tho it be never ſo wrong, ſuch 


people will be apt to ſay with Cardinal Hz gurt 
that the holy Ghoſt is the author of all thoſe rites 


and ceremonies. _ © If Plato, ſays Hofius,” forbids 


to ſay a word againſt the laws of the Cretang 
and Lacedemonians, we owe infinitely. more 
reſpect to ceremonies that, certainly, have been 
dictated by the Spirit of God who preſides over 
his Church, who animates, protects and guards 
her from all error.” What? was it the holy 
Ghoſt that ſuggeſted the pageantry, pomp, pride, 

ambition, tyranny, cruelty, &c. of the Church 
of Rome? Was it the holy Ghoſt that preſcribed 
the ſeveral orders of Monks, Friars and Nuns; 
their vows and auſterities; their celebaus, their 
abſtinence from certain meats; the conſecration 
of holy water, oil, balm; . aſhes, ſalt, ſpittle. 

tapers, incenſe, altars, ornaments, the can- 
nonization of dead men and women, the invoca- 


tion and adoration of Gods and Goddeſſes; the 


worſhip of the Images, hair, teeth, nails, bones, 
flippers, &c. the multiplicity of idle feſtivals, 


the agnus Dei's, beads,” vain and endleſs repetiti- | 


ons of the ſame prayers, the baptiſm of bells, their 
virtue of chacing away the powers of the air; the 


_ multiplicity - of wells and pilgrimages; | the di- 


verſity of the colours and faſhions of allego- 
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it was not the ſpirit of God that ditated this pa. 
geantry and miumery. 
Nothing could be more ſimple and plain than 
the manner of worſhip of the Apoſtles and 
Primitive Chriſtians. But in -proceſs of time 
the manns loft it's reliſh and nothing could pleaſe 
the taſte but the ald nien and ffeſp- puts of Egypr. 
The Religion of the goſpel appeared too naked 
and plain, and therefore it was thought neceſſary 
to adorn and ſer it off with feftoons of ceremonies, 
Thoſe who call themſebves the Vicars of J. Cbriſt 
and ſucceſſors of St. Peter thought themſelves - 
wiſer than either. Thoſe children of Adam were 
| deized with the vanity of their old Father and 
wed with God bimſelf in uiſdom and knowledge. 
The Diſciples would know more than their 
Maſter, and thus it was that human ignorance 
and preſumption by degrees introduced thoſe 
ſaperſtitious rates and ceremonies into the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, and opened a door to a thouſand 
abuſes whereby the ad miniſtration of the my- 
ſeries of Religion has degenerated from the 
purity and ſimplicity of their firſt imſtitution; 
for the multiplicity and confuſion of the rites 
and ceremomes wherewith the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion 1s obnubilated and defaced by Popiſh 1 in- 
novations and corruptions, are in nothing ſhort of 
the ſuperſtitious ceremonies and practices of the 
 Fews, Babylonians, Egyprians, Greeks and Roman: 
put together. This alone would be enough to 
5 ground a moſt I prejudice againſt Po- 


Per) ; 


IST 
pery; for as truth never looks more beautiful and 
lovely than when it is Simplex Munditijs, ſo the 
more abſurd and ridiculous any thing is in itſelf, 
the more ſolemn pretences it requires to ſet it off. 
Now what is deplorable in the caſe is, that it 
is thoſe ſolemn pretences and this myſtical pa- 
geantry that the poor ignorant people are-moſtly 
ſtruck with. Nothing takes with them better 
than a ceremonial which promiſes a great deal 
and coſts but little. They ſwallow the poiſon 
of Heathen ſuperſtitions without reluctance, be- 
cauſe they receive the cup out of Chriftian hands. 
They are ignorant of the cheat that is put upon 
them, nor will thoſe, who know it, diſabuſe 
them becauſe they find it their intereſt to keep, 
nay to confirm them in their ignorance. 
But they ſay they have ſanctified thoſe rites 


and ceremonies of Helatry by conſecrating them 
to the ſervice of the true God. What? Is not 
Chrift our ſupreme legiſlator? Did not he ordain 

and 'eſtabliſh the Sacraments and other ordinan- 


ces and rites of his Religion? Did he ever adopt 


and ſanctify even one of the Heathen rites: N ay, - 


when the Jews had mingled ſome. traditionary 
cuſtoms with the worſhip of God, inſtead of 
looking upon theſe as thereby ſanctified, did not 
he . them for this very thing when he 
faid*: But in vain do they worſhip me teaching for 
Goctrines the commandments of men. Did not St. 
Paul denn them when he oppoſed the Jewiſh 
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Doctors who 1 tain bring the Chriſtians 
under the yoke of the ceremonial law as the 
Popiſh Doctors would fain bring the whole 
World under the yoke of the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the old Heathens? Beware, ſays St. Paul 
to the Coloſſians*, Jeff any man ſpur! you through 
Philoſophy and vain deceit after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the World and not after 
Chrifl.......det no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in reſpect of an boly day, or of the new 
moon or of the Sabbath-days 8 let no man begui le you. 
of your reward in a voluntary humility aud worſhip - 
ping of Angels, intruding into thoſe things which be 
| hath not ſeen, vainly puffed up by his fleſhly mind.... 
Wherefore if ye be dead with Chrift from the rudi- 
ments of the World, why, as tho living in the World 
are ye ſubject to ordinances, touch not, taſte not, 
handle not, which all are to periſh with the uſing af- 
ter the commandments and dhetrines of men? Which 
things have indeed a ſhew of wiſdom, in will, worſhip, 
and humility, and negle&ing of the body, not in any bo- 
nour to the ſatisfying of tbe fleſh. Who aid our 
Saviour empower to ſanctify abominations? The 
Heathen rites, tho they might be of an indiffe- 
rent nature, i, e, neither good nor bad by na- 
ture, became unclean and abominable by the 
uſe that was made of them as we learn from St. 
Paul, who, ſpeaking of the victims that were 
ſacrificed by the Heathens, forbids the Corin- 


a to eat of them we tho the * 
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of the poor animals was equally good and whol- 
| ſome whether offered to God or the Devil, yet, 

as they had been uſed for an idolatrous purpoſe, 
to partake of them would-be-to drink the cup MF. 
the Lord and the cup of Devils. 

Moſes was ſo far from pretending to adopt or 
ſanctify any of the Heathen rites and cuſtoms, 
that on the contrary he prohibited the uſe of 
them under the ſevereſt penalties. Nothing 
could be more oppoſite to the Heathen ceremo- 
nial than what he inſtituted. He not only for- 
bade the making and worſhipping the Image or 
reſemblance of God or any thing elſe in Hea- 
ven or Earth, but alſo inſtituted the Pe in 
direct oppoſition to the Heathen ritual. 

It was the cuſtom of the Egyptians to carry 
at the feaſt of each new month, the ſymbols 
proper to it, and eſpecially the animal relating 
to the ſign of the Zodiact into which the Sun \ 
had juſt entered. They celebrated with an ex- 
traordinary pomp the return of the vernal Egzj- 
nox, and the entrance of the Sun into the firſt 
ſign which is called Aries or the ram. The 
made the preparatives of the feaſt before the full 
moon next the Equinox; and on the fourteenth 
day of that moon all Egypt was in joy. Every 
body put foliages or boughs and ſome marks of 
the feaſt over his door. They crown'd the ram 
or lamb with flowers, and carried him about i in 
triumph in proceſſion. paying him a relative wor- 

ſhip as we have ſeen already. 
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The Hebrews; on the other hand, were order- 
ed at the time of their depa: ture out of Expr, 


and every year at the return of the Equinox for 


ever, to take into each family a young ram or 
lamb of a year old, to have it ready by the tenth 
of the moon next the Equinox; to kill it on the 
fourteenth; to be content with a young kid for 
want of a ram or lamb, both animals 


being worſhipped by the Egyptians; to perſiſt 
to the fourteenth in the ititention of killing 
what they had ſeen worſhipped; to: roaſt it in 


the preſence of the family; to eat it in common 


on the very evening of the fourteenth,which was 


the day on which the animal was crowned: with 
flowers and honoured by the Egyptians ; not to 
lay by any part of- it for the next day; and, 


above all, to eat the head as well as the body, 
in order thereby to counteract the Egyptian 
practice. They were ordered hkewiſe not to 
boil the fleſh of the lamb, nor to eat any part 


of it raw, nor to uſe the inteſtines without dreſ- 


ſing the whole. And laſtly they were ordered 


to ſmear the lintels or upper part of their doors 


with the animal's blood, while the Egyptians 


adorned theirs with the foliages andigures ſuita- 
: ble to the: ſolemnity. 


Here then we ſee how far the wiſe Legiſlator 


Maj es was. from adopting or ſanctifying any of 
the Heathen rites and ceremonies. Here we ſee 


_ how minute, how particular ke wus in every 


circumſtance, | in order to wean the Hebrews 
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- | from all the prejudices they had conceived in 
„ | favour of the feaſts and worſhip'of the people 
r of Egypt. To act in direct oppoſition to the 
1 Egyptians, he ordered the animal to be killed at 
h the very time that he was honoured by the Egyp- 
tians. He ordered it to be roaſted becauſe the 
Egyptians boiled the fleſh of their victims. He 
ordered to eat the bead of it becauſe the Egyp- 
tians never eat the head of any animal, but laid 
it by for next day to ſell. it at the market to fo- 
reigners, or anathematized and conſecrated it to 
miſchievous Deities, or threw it into the river. 
He ordered not to eat the entrails without dreſ- 
ſing the whole to counteract the extravagant 
cuſtom, by which the Egyptians and other Hea- 
thens thought they honoured Bacchus, in eating "= 
the fleſh and above all the entrails of victims 
; without dreſſing them. Laſtly he ordered them 
to beſmear the upper parts of their doors with. 
the animal's blood to inſpire them with contempt 
| for, and to make them act in oppaſitjon to the 
| Egyptian practices. 
So great an abhorrence had the wiſer (AS 
| for the rites and cuſtoms. of the Heathens that 
"he not only ordered the Temple in an o 
ſite direction to that of the Heathen Temples, 
but alſo broke even the brazen ſerpent itſelf 
which was found in the houſe of the Cord* for 
which Hezekiob, Jofiah, &c. are highly celebra- 
ted in ſcripture. It ſeems then, that the Church 


of 


* 2 Kings.18: 
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of Name thinks herſelf wifer than our Saviour 
and his apoſtles and the Prophets and all the 
pious Kings of the Jews. If either the Heathen 
or the Jewiſh rites ought to be received into the 
Church, the latter, certainly, had a right as they 
had been inſtituted and ſanctified by divine au- 
thority.' And ſtill the Apoſtles were ſo averſe 


i tothe introductibn of thoſe rites into the Chrif- 


tian Church, that in the convocation held at 
Feruſalem* they declared it was tempting God 
do pretend to put ſuch a yoke upon the necks of 
the Diſciples. St. Paul condemns the Galatians- 
for obſerving the Jewiſh feaſts, And he tells 
them} that it they be circumciſed, Chri ſhall 
-profit them nothing. Wherefore he defires them 
not to turn again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
- mentsF but to ſtand faſt in the liberty wherewith 
Chrit hath made them free, and not to be intan- 
gled again with the yoke of bondage@. Is it 
_ *ikely then that Chri and his Apofttes deliver- 

ed Chriſtians from the yoke of the Jews in order 
to put them tinder that of the Heathens? The 
truth is, if the feat of the Empire had been at 
- Ferufalem inſtead of being at Rome, the Biſhops 
of that place would, upon the principles of the 
( Biſhops of Rome, have adopted the Jewiſh rites 
., - and ceremonies, if they had found no other 
\- eſtabliſhed there before them. But as in fact the 
- Biſhops of the ſeat of the Empire ſuceeeded, not 


Jews 


„* + Cal. 4. 18. F ibid 5. 2 
; F ibid4. 9. 5 J ibid 5. 1. 
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Jews but Heathens, that is the reaſon why the 
Heathen rites were e and adopted by 


the Biſhops of Rome. | 
In vain do they pretend that thoſe Heathen 


rites and practices ace of their own nature indif- 
ferent, and therefore may be lawfully adopted 
and obſerved by Chriſtians. To the contrary, 
the moſt of them have been expreſſly forbidden 
by God himſelf. For inſtance, to ſet up a mor- 
tal man in the Temple of God and to adore him 
as God; to worſhip Images of God or any other 
Being; to invoke and pray to Angels and dead 
men and women; to erect Temples and Altars 
and to offer incenſe and ſacrifices to them; to 
ſacrifice the Son of God in their honour; to 
adore bread and wine and ſticks and ſtones and 
bones and old rags, &c. Can thofe abominations 
be ſanctified? Certainly, if the Pope, as Be!larmin 
ſays, has the power of changing the nature of 
fin, and can turn virtue into vice, and vice into 
virtue, he can ſanctify all the idolatries the Hea- 
thens were ever guilty of, and turn them all 
into ſo many holy ceremonies. Then ſurely it is 
the ritexand ceremonies of the Jewiſh law that 
ought to have been ee n and ſanctified and 
not thoſe Pagan abominations that are condemn- 
ad. abhorred and deteſted Py all true e Chriſtains. 
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Har geriptübe abounds with allegories 
34 and other figurative expreſſions is certain. 


In cler therefore to diſtinguiſh the literal from 
the figurative ſenſe, and to know when to fol- 
low the one rather than the other, we muſt ob- 
1 the following rules: een 

1 As the end of our reading ont to be 
1 due and obey, we muſt endeavour to find 
out, and divert ourſelves from all the falſe opi- 
nions we might have received from education. 
Thoſe prejudices are like a thick miſt, we can 
ee nothing through them but in a falſe light: 
80 that While we labour under ſuch e a a deluſion 

and. - „ 


i 


2 
1 


The: Moſt men et ales are milled, 
They ſo believe becauſe they are fo — 9 
The Prieſt cortinues what the nurſe 1 * 
AY And thut the child impoſes on the man 
e Darozx. 


bat 


we ſhall always be aſtray, and never find out 
the true ſenſe of ſcripture. 
2 As the literal ſenſe of any expreſſion is is, 
in general tlie moſt natural, we muſt adhere to it 
preferable to the figurative, except where we find 
it to contradict the dictates of natural Religion, 
_ reaſon, or common ſenſe. Natural Religion, or 
that notion of duty which God conveys to us 
thro the channel of his works, is founded in the 
nature and eternal relations of things. The mea- 
ſure of the truth of it is the meaſure of the truth of 
all Religion; ſothat we cannot be ſure of the truth 
of revelation but according as we are ſure of the 
truth of this. The ideas of order, agreeableneſs, and 
conformity to reaſon, have ſomething in them that 
is eternal, immutable, and abſolutely indiſpenſible, 
as being likewiſe founded on the nature and eternal 
relations of things. The uniform, conſtant, and 
concurrent teſtimony of our ſenſes, is of ſuch cer- 
tainty and importance, that it is the fundamental 
argument of the truth of all the facts recorded 
in, ſcripture; ſo. that if ſuch a teſtimony could 
be falſe in any one inſtance. whatſoever, the cer- 
tainty and authority of all revelation would be 
intirely ſkaken and overthrown. For inſtance, 
when our Saviour appealed to the ſenſes. of the 
3 Apoſtles for the truth of his reſurreftion, they 
| might have anſwered. that, indeed, he ſeemed 
to them to have fleſh and bones, but that, per- 
| haps, the teſtimony of their ſenſes was falſe. 
IF #1 had F aid at their teſtimony x was. faithful 
and 


17... ie: ed. ea ood: 23% 
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and true, and therefore was to be depended up- 
on, they might have anſwered, that indeed they 
thought he ſaid ſo, but that perh aps they miſ- 
apprehended him; perhaps they were derived 
by their ſenſes; perhaps what he ſaid was that 
the teſtimony of their ſenſes was erroneous, and 
that what he meant was that he had neither 
fleſh nor bones as being nothing but a pure Spi- 
rit------Thus no man could ever be ſure of the 
truth of any fact at all, if it were poſſible for the 
above deſcribed evidence of our ſenſes to be falſe 
in any caſe whatſoever; and thus ſhould we of 
neceſſity be expoſed to perpetual and irremedia- 
ble error and deluſion. 

. We muſt compare ſcripture with itſelf, 
and interpret what 1s obſcure and ambiguous in 
one place, by what is clear and certain in another. 
Thus for inſtance: 

Who can 5 a clean thing out of an unclean? ? 
Job. 14. 4. 

Behold I was ſbapen in iniquity ond. in nf 2 4 5 
mother conceive me. Pſalm 51. 5. 

Me wicked are eftranged from the womb, they 90 
aſtray as ſoon as they are born. Pſalm 58. 

Thou coaſt called a tranſgreſſor from the womb, 
I. 48. 8. 

"Their malice was bred is them. Wi ſd. 12. 10. 

All our 74 ghar are as filthy rags. I . 
64. 6. 
| 0 e are by nature the chi ren of wt Eph. 


73˙ 
M m'2 7 Theſe | 
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Theſe paſſages are to be explained by the 


| following and the like: 3 


„ 


From my youth the poor. Was ie up with ne, 
| and have guided the widow from my MOTHER 8 


WOMB. Job. 3 . 
Te 0 fear the als, is the begin nning- e of 1 n 2 


E as CRt ATED with the Jag IN THE WOMB. 


Eccleſiaſticus. . 7 8 


When the holy writers Fe of the corrup- 
tion and wickedneſs of mankind, they ſtrain the 
expreſſion and ſpeak of it in a figurative manner, 


as if it had been bred with them in the womb. 


Thus St. Paul ſays: We were by nature the cbil. 


dren of wrath, he does not mean that nature 
wherein we were born, but that ſecond nature of 
evil habits we, bring upon ourſelves by fin. 
1 Is 1 1poſlible to, attain to a right underſtand- 
| ing of the new Teſtament without a due regard 
to the ſtyle and phraſeology of the old. For, 
it is natural, and accordingly we find it true 
upon trial, that our Saviour, as he came, not 
to deſtroy, but to fulfil the law, has adopted 


the figures of ſpeech. and modes of 889 eſſion 


that the law was delivered in. 

The ſcienee of au alogy, which firſt gave birth 
to the iymbolical writing, and then to that taſte 
for allegories which prevailed throughout the 

moſt part of the Eaſt, was brought to the great- 


eſt perfection among the old Jews. Hence it is 


that, tho' many of their figurative expreſſions, 
ſuch 1 * a book, e feet with 


butter 


1 

: butter, and the like, are ſeemingly harſh; un- 
natural, and unintelligible, yet they were as well 
undei ſtood' by them as modern forms of ſpeak- 
ing are by us. Hence alſo it is that allegories' 
and other figures of ſpeech, as they make every 
thing about them clear and beautiful, frequent- 
ly occur in their writings as may be ſeen in the 
following and many other inſtances: _ 

They that EAr me, ſays Wiſdom, ſhall yet be 
bungry, and they that DR INK me [hall yet be thirſty. 
Eccles. 24. 214. 

Who fo is ſimple, fays the fame wiſdom! let im 
turn in hither-------Come eat of my BREAD and 
arink of the WINE Which 1 have mingled. Proverb. 
9. 4. 

The ſoul of hs renee or ſtall xAr violence. 
Prov. 13. 2. and DRINK ſcorning and — 
Job. 34. 7. 

Every one that thirfteth come ze to mY waters — 
come ye; buy and eat buy wine and milk without 
money----bearken diligently unto me and EAT ye that 
which is good, and let your foul delight itſelf in par- 
Nzss. Incline your ear and come unto me ard your 
foul ſhall live, and 7 . mate an everlaſty ng cobe- 
nant *oith you. Iſ. 55. 1. 2. 3. 

1 have eſteemed the words of his moneh more than 
my neceſſary food. ſob, 23. 12. 

Thy words were Jound _ 1 did EAT FRED Jerem. 

15. 16. 
It was uſual with the holy writers in the old 
law to give to the gn of any thing the name of 
| | the 


(ers 
| the: thing: ſignified, and to ex ET covenants, FY 
craments and. laſt wills or teftaments in a figura- 

tive. manner. Thus the covenant, which God 
made with all mankind in the perſon of Adam, 
is 'expreſſed*®. Thus the ſame covenant, when 
renewed in the perſon. of Abraham, is by a 
figure of ſpeech called circumciſion becauſe it 
was a gn or token of the covenant renewed 
with Abraham as the rain-bow was a ſign or to- 
ken of it as renewed with Noobt. The paſchal 
lamb is called the Lord's paſſoverg 5 it 
was a ſign, a memorial, a commemoration ot it. 
The ſeven Kine and ſeven ears of corn are called 
feven years. Exzehiels hair is called Feruſalem||. 
The laſt wills or teſtaments made by Jacob and 
Moſes are fo many chains of allegories as may 
be ſeen in Gen. 49. and Deuteronomy, 33. 

This figurative ſtyle has been adopted by our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles as appears by the fol- 
lowing paſſages. Bleſed are they that hunger and 
thirſt after righteouſneſs. Matt. 5. 6. My meat 
zs to do the will of him that ſent me. John 4. 34. 
Hie that cometh to me ſhall never hunger and he that 
believeth on me ſhall never thirſt. John 6. 35. 
I am the living bread which came down from Heaven, 
if any man eat of this bread he ſhall live for ever. 
John 6. 51. J any man thirſt let him come to me 
and drink. John 7. 37. I. am the door of the 
| 46 Jv 10 7. 15 am the reſurrection and the 
life. 


Gen 15. + Gen: 17. 10% „ t Gen. 9. 13. 
0d. 12. 11. J Gen, 41. 26. | Ezek. 5. 5. 
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life. John 11. 25. Ian the vine. John 15. . 
Zeueare the ſali of the earth Matt. 5. 13. Te are the 
light of the World. Matt. 5. 14. This cup it the 
new Teſtament. Luke 22. 20. This is my body, 
i, e, a fign, memorial or commemoration of my 
incarnation, paſſion, &c. Mathew. 26. 26. 
Chriſt is the righteouſneſs and ſan#tfication of men. 
1. Cor. 1. 30. Thoſe who are baptized and 
Buried with Chriſt. Coloſs. 2. 12. Baptiſm is 
the waſhing of regeneration. Tit. 3. 5. We are 
members of bis body, of his fleſh and of his bones. 
Eph. 5. 39- The firſt rudiments of the Chriſ- 
t ian Religion are by St. Peter * called the milk 
of the word, and a more perfect knowledge of 
it is by St. Paul + called ſtrong meat. 
_ Upon the whole then it is apparent, that we 
are never to adhere to the letter of ſcripture but 
_ when it can bear the teſt of the foregoing rules. 
'Tis not the letter of any law but the Spirit and 
reaſon of it that makes law. I ſhall here give 
ſome inſtances of the groſs and monſtrous errors 


that people have been guilty of by ſticking too 
cloſe to the letter of are. 


Our Saviour recommends to us ina proverbial 
manner to turn the other cheek to him who 
gives us a box; to return good for evil; to love 
our enemies; to judge not leſt we be judged, &c. 
Theſe and the like paſſages of ſcripture, by be- 
ing taken too- rigorouſly to the letter, gave 
occaſion to many to think that it is not lawful 
for 


* 1. Pet. a2 2. | 5 + Heb . 14. 
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for a Chriſtian to bear arms at all, nor to per- 
form the function of à Judge or that of an 
executioner, nor to take away another man's 
life even in one's own. defence, nor to accuſe 
any one of a crime puniſhable with death, nor 
even to go to law, &c. &c. Thus Tertullion, 
in his book de Idolblatrid, and in another ge 
- Corona militis, maintains, that it is not lawful 
for Chriſtians to bear arms in defence of the 
State, or in any other caſe whatſoever; and that 
a Chriſtian cannot lawfully perform the office 
of a Judge or executioner. And in his book 
de perſecutione vitands he ſays, it is abſolutely 
forbidden to fly in the time of perſecution, or 
give money in order to avoid being put on the 
rack. And in his book de patientia he pretends 
it is an invaſion of the divine prerogative to 
arrogate the right of defending one's ſelf; that 
- when our Saviour ſaid: Judge not le ye be Judged, 
he required a patience carried to that pitch: for, 
ſays he, who is it that does not judge another 
except one that 1s Fasan enougli not to defend 
himſelf? 
. Cyprian. in his book de bono datei adopts 
Tertullian maxims, and diſclaims all right of 
Aeli defence; and highly extolls all thoſe who 
- ſuffered themſelves to be murdered rather than 
attempt to defend themſelves. 
Tanctius likewiſe, in his book of divine inſtitu- 
tions, maintains, that a Chriſtian ought not to 


| dear arms, nor trade with any foreign e 
5 8 nor 
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nor accuſe any one of a crime puniſhable with 


death as he would thereby be guilty of murder, 
St. Bajil holds that he who gives another a mor- 


tal wound, tho' it b: in his own defence, is 


_ guilty of murder; and that it is not lawful for 
Chriſtians ever to go to law, nor to ſwear even 
-when it can be done with a ſafe conſcience. 


St. Ambroſe maintains that a Chriſtian ought 


not to fight againſt a robber who attacks him; 
and lays it down as a maxim, that it is never 


lawful to preſerve one's life by J— the 
death of another, | 
Our Saviour, in Math, 19. 1a. Kaye, there 


are ſome Eunuchs that have made themſelves 


Eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven's ſake. 


The literal ſenſe of theſe words has given occa- 
ſion to many of the primitive Chriſtians to com- 


mit an inhuman and ſcandalous violence upon 


themſelves. Orgen 1 is a notorious inſtance of it, 


for which he is highly extolled by many of the 


Fathers. St. Jerom, in his commentaries upon 
the Prophet Jonas, approves of the conduct ef 


thoſe who kill themſelves for fear of loſing their 
chaſtity. Nay the Fathers have carried their 
enthuſiaſm in favour of continency to ſuch a 
pitch, that ſeveral of them, for inſtance, Athena- 


© goras the Athenian Philoſopher, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Auguſtin, Ambroſe, aud Ferom, have diſ- 


claimed ſo bitterly againſt marriage in general, 
that they prove nothing; or elſe that marriage 
is an indecent thing. As to ſecond marria- 

„„ Rs. 
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You, they exprefily call them a decent adultery. f 
St. Paul in 1. Cor. 7. 4. ſays: The wife 22 b 
nat poder f ber bn body ut the huſband; and 
1 une 'alſo the huſband hath not power 'of bis daun 

body but the wife. Hence St. Auſtin concludes * | 
that a huſpand may transfer to another man 
» the right he has to his wife's. body; and that a 
ic may diſpoſe of her huſband's body in like 
manner. Nay he and St. Ambroſe plainly ſay, 
that before _ _ of Mo N. adultery. was not 

forbidden. 

St. owe, by the following words iuerwd 

in the Canon-law, plainly inſmuates, that aur 

Saviour has aboliſhed the permiſſion to eat the 

.fleſh of animals; in the ſame manner that he abo- 

liſhed divorce and. circumeiſien. A 'exordio 

conditionis humane nec ' carnibis veſcebamur, nec 
dabamus repudium, nec praputia nobis eri prebantur 
inſgnum. "Hoc curſu'ad diluvium uſque pervenimus. 

Poſt Wii um autem cum datione logts, quam, Tmplere 

 rlbus "Potarnt, Carnes ingeſt? ſunt ad veſcendum, * 
| Tepudia conteſſa duritit, et cultellus circumciſioni, 
|  appofitics, ' quaſi Dei mavins plus in 'ridbis treaverit 
quam 'nieveſſe of. Poſtquam gaulem Chriftus deut in 
| » fme temporum, et omega rewolvit ud alpha, et extre- 
ulatem Tetraxit a prinei pittm, nec repudi um piobis 
"dare her mi. blitur, nec cirtumtidimur, nec cbmedimus 
f 8 -diceyte Apoſtolo: bonum eſt dinum non bi. here 
et farnes non comedere. 'Diſt. 35. Can. 2. 
The Practice of 88 . perſecution. 
1 for 
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for Religion's ſake, has in à great meaſure 1 e 
it's riſe among Chriſtians, from the literal ſenſe 
of the following and ſuch other paſſages of 
{cri ipture, viz: and the Lord joig unte bis ſenvant: 
go, out into the high ways ang, bydges.and compel them. 
6 come in, that my houſe may be filled. Luke 14. 23. 
Tho nothing can be more directly contrary" to 
all the lights of good ſenſe, charity, natural 
equity, and the Spirit of the Goſpel, than ſuch a 
practice, yet nothing has been more frequently 
ſeen among Chriſtians, ſince the converſion of 
the Heathen Emperors to Chriſtianity, than 
chains, dungeons, proſeriptions, maſſacres and 
bloody tragedies. It was a common ſaying with 
St. Auguſtin and others, that all things belong: tu the 
faithful, and tho the Wicked. have no right.” to what 
they profeſs. It is not to be wondered at then, 
that fince the peace of the Church was reſtored, 
this pernicious diabolical maxim ſhould, have been 
carried into execution, by Chriſtians, even againſt 
each other with the utmoſt rage and fury. This 
fame Auguſtin was ſo heated by his diſputes with 
the Donatiſis, that he openly maintained that 
Hereticks ought to be perfecuted and forced to 
embrace the orthodox faith or elſe to be utterly 
extirpated. * 
Gregory Nagianxa 3 cantly: againſt | 
the Arians and Macedonians for having the im- 
pudence to aſſemble together and form Churches; 
Ind writes to Nectarius Biſhop of Conſtanti naple, 
to repreſent, to the Empercr that what he had 
* An. done . 
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ſervice if the Hereticks ſhould Ve allowed to al- 
ſemble together. 


Sulpitius Severus, a writer of the 4th Gebt 


complains of the cruel perlecutions that were 


raiſed by ſome Spaniſh Biſhops againſt the 


 Priſcillianifts, of whom ſeveral were put to death, 


Vigiluntius, with the true Spirit of a Proteſ- 
tant and Diſciple of Jeſus Chrift, oppoſed the 


torrent of Heathen corruptions that was pour- 
ing into the Church in his Century as I have 
already mentioned. When St. Jerome found 
that he could not confute him with ſolid argu- 


ments, he ſpirited up the populace and raiſed a 


violent perſecution againſt him. 


When the Arian; and eſpecially John, Biſhop 
55 Ferujalem began to avail themſelves of the 


opinions of Origen, St. Jerome inveighed with- 
out mercy againſt this ſame Origen whom he had 
before extolled to the ſkies, and raiſed a violent 
perſecution againſt the O- igeniſis as he acknouw- 


ledges in the following words in his writings 


againſt Ruffinus: Imperatorum quoque Scripta, qui 
de Alexandria et Fgypto Origeniſtus pelli jubent, me 


ſaggerente difate ſunt. Ut Romande urbis pontifex, 
mirs eos odio detefletur, meum confilium furt. Ut totus 


erbis in Origenis odio exarſerit, quem anted fi mpli- 
- cite? lectitabat, meus operatus eſi Stylus. 


As ſoon as St. Cyr: of Alexandria was raiſed 


5 to the epiſcopal dignity, he perſecuted the No- 
| various, and routed the Jews out of Alexandria, 


and 


done in favour of the Church would be 5 ne 


2 
C 
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| and allowed the Chriſtians to plunder their goolls, 


as alſo theſe of the Novation Biſnop. Like Tho- 
mas Becket of Canterbury, he was conſtantly in- 
croaching upon the juriſdiction of the civil pow- 
er. At laſt he and five hundred of his Monks 
attacked the Governor of the City, who was 
wounded by one of the Monks, and would have 
been killed, had not their fury been ſtopped by 
the guards and people about him. And tho' 


the Monk ſuffered upon the rack for high treaſon 


yet he was canonized as a Saint by Cyril accord- 
ing to the ritual of thoſe days. : 

T he Emperors themſelves have carried the li- 
teral ſenſe of the above cited text ſo far, that they 


ſpared no cruelty or perſecution, to compel peo- 


ple to come in, that what they called the Lord's 
houſe might be filled. Like Juſtinian the Empe- 


ror, they did not think themſelves guily of mur- 


der, when thoſe they condemned to dic made 
profeſſion of another Religion than theirs. 
Where then ſuch bloody maxims were. avowed, 
it was not ſurprizing to ſee, as Fleury and other 
hiſtorians tell us, battles fought in Councils, 
Biſhops ordered into priſon by the ſecular power, 
ſieges held out in Monaſteries, Churches plun- 
dered and violated, Church-livings &c. confiſca- 


| ted, villages deſolated, &c. &c. Now it is evi- 


dent, that ſuch as would make no ſcr uple of com- 


mitting ſuch ſhocking cruelties to promote a 


cauſe, would likewiſe make the ſcruple of tel- 
ling the mort arrent lies and maintaining the 


moſt 
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molt . paradoxical impoſtures, when, they could 
ſerve to promote the cauſe. and bear down their 
adverſaries. For it is infinitely leſs ſhocking to 
human nature to tell a lie than to commit mur- 
der, or any other flagrant act of cruelty. Nay, 
there are thouſands in the world that would 
ſoonet deal in ſpeculative abſurdities all the 
days of their lives, than imbrue their hands 
once in human blood. No wonder then, that 
ſuch as were capable, of acting or promoting 
the bloody tragedies I have juſt now ſpoken of, 
were alſo capable of committing the like exceſſes 
in their declamations and do nes to over-rule 
all oppoſition. This was the caſe with the Fa- 
_ thers, when they oppoſed any ſet or opinion, 
they ran head long into the oppoſite extremes, 
and very often wrapped themſelves up in my- 
ſteries in order to puzzle and defeat their ad ver- 
faries, and carry their point whether right or 
wrong. 'That they have practiſed this inſincerity 
and Pt play, ſome of themſelves are hardy 
| enough to confeſs. 

Clement of Alexandria boaſts of his 88 of 
covering and perplexing things, that ſo none but 
ſueh as are very intelligent and willing to take a 

great deal of pRins might be able to comprehend 
tem. 

St. Jerom owns that in tnis olemick works, he 
only aimed at anſwering his adverſaries and 
- puzzling them without troubling himſelf whe- 
ther what he F TA were true or not. And he 


juſtifies 
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juttifies his conduct by the example of . 
ee Huſebius and other apologiſts for the 
| Chriſtian Religion, who, according to him, did 
the ſame againſt the Pagans; making uſe of very 
doubtful and problematical arguments, and 
maintaining, not what they thought but what 
the intereſt of the diſpute required. And he 
fays, that in this lie only imitates Jeſus Chriſt and 
St. Paul, who, as he. pretends, maintained both 
ſides of the queſtion according as it was conveni- 
ent for them. | 
As the Fathers were thus upon the extreme x; 
as they were indifferent which ſide of the quetti- 
on they maintained, or whether what they ſaid 
were true or falfe, provided it ſerved to puzzle 
and ſilence their adverſaries; and as they pretend 
to juſtify their conduct by the example of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, What man of common 
ſenſe would reſt upon their authority i in relation =; 

to the true ſenſe of Scripture ? 
Theſe few obſer vations on the ſtyle of Scrip- 
ture and the W of the Fathers, if dul | 
confidered 


* Notbing e can be more —— or even nenſeuß cal than What 
Clement of Alexandria ſays, viz: that a true Chriſtian is fiee from even 
the moſt innocent paſſions, except ſuch as regard the pieſervation's the 
body, as hunger and thirſt, &c. and that Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſties 
had no paſſions; and that Je >ſus Chriſt himſelf had no ſenſe either of 

lteaſafe or pain: and that he Had no occaſion to eat or drink; and 
that, if he did it, it was for fear of being taken for a ſpectre. This 

is like what is taught in ſome of their Catechiſms heie in Ireland, viz. 
chat our Favtour « came out through the Virgin's fide as the rays of the 
Sun. pass thro' a pane of. glaſs; ; Which N. the by deſtroys the ground of 


the purification, of the Virgin Mary, The ſame-Clement ſays, that f 


Gd gave the Pagans the Sun, Moon and Stars that they mightiad ag 
es and by that worſhip raile themſelves to the true God. 
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| conſidered, will enable my readers to conceive the 
force of the arguments ] ſhall here Ris __ 
the Doctrine of | : 


FRANSUBSTAN TIATI ON. 


Ta have been ſeveral. Popiſh 515 
for inſtance Biſhop Fiſher, who haye can- 


” didly acknowledged that it is impoſſible to prove 


this Doctrine by Scripture without what they 
call Tradition or the authority of the Fathers. 
But to ſhew that the advocates for this Doctrine 
have no better right, than we have, to argue 
- from, and rely upon the Tradition of the firſt 
ages of the Church, 1 ſhall here to what I have 
already ſaid, add the following arguments. 
iſt, It appears from the words hereunder cited 


from Valerius Maximus * that the Heathens had 
their Eucbariſss or love-feaſts. If order there- 
fore to raiſe the Chriſtian Euchariſt above the 
Heathen, the apologiſts for the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, in their uſual declamatory ſtrains, affected 
to call it the body and blood of Chriſt, which, 
according to what has been already obſerved, no 
more proves a real than it does a/ gurative pre- 

ſence only / 
 2dly, A rea! death and burial with Chriſt in 
Baptiſm may as plainly be inferred from the de- 
| clamations 


* Convivium etiam ſolemne mejores inſlituetunt, ave Chariftian 
appel averant, cui prœæter cognatos et affines nemo interponebatur, ut 
a quœ inter neceſſarias perfonas querela eſſet orta inter ſaera menſce 
®relleretur, Val. max. I. 2. k We I. 
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: 1 of the F athers upon the efficacy of 


that ſacrament, as a real change of the bread in 


the Euchariſt; for their expreſſions ale as high 


ſtrained upon the one as upon the other. 

zZaly, It is certain that, thoſe Fathers. met with 
oppoſition upon the article of the Euchariſt. 
Now they ſpoke either in a Popiſh.or a Prote- 


ſtant ſenſe; this our adverſaries allow as they pre- 


tend they were all Papiſts. If they ſpoke in a 
Proteſtant ienſe, therefore they were all Prote- 


ants, nothwithſtanding the parade and triumph 


with which they were quoted by our adverſaries. 


If they ſpoke in a Popiſh ſenſe, therefore, at 


leaſt, many of thoſe that oppoſed them were 


Proteſtants. What lignifies then what a e 


in every age ſhould have ſaid · againſt many. 


4thly, Some of the Fathers, for inſtance Ter- 
tullian, ſay, that the hands of thoſe who handle 


the body of Chrift unworthily, ought to be cut 


off. Now it is evident that thoſe words cannot 


be underſtood of Tranſubſtantiation. Fer the 
accidents and appearances of bread cannot be 


handled, becauſe they are only affections of the 
mind. "The body of Chrift could not be handled, 


| as it would be there only in the condition of a. 


S 


fptrit ; otherwiſe, our Saviour's argument to 
prove the reality of his reſurrection would have 


been abſurd and illuſive. Therefore thoſe m—_— 


mifft be underftood of a figurative body i 


the ſenſe of Proteſtants, or of the bread ke 


the 'botty of Chrif by a phyſical union in the 
Oo 3 
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ſenfe of the Sercor anifts. Nay T, ae him- 
ſelf ſeems to decide it, for he calls the ſacramen- 
dal bread the figure of Cbriſt sbody. Beſides there 
was no Altar, nor ſacrafice, nor incenſe in uſe 
among Chriſtians in thoſe days. 

thly, St. Auguſtin in his third book of Chriſ- 


tian doctrine, ſays: Jo eat the fleſhof Chriſt, is a 


ure teacht ng us to partake of Chriſt's paſſion, and 
to imprint in our memories with deli got and 5 that 
* Chrif roa erucified for us. l 

© 6thly, That the doctrine of a figurative pre- 
ſence in the ſenſe of Proteſtants, was held by 
numbers of Chriſtians ſince the beginning of the 
"eighth Century, is beyond all controverſy. It is 
plain that the Church, ſince the time of the ſe- 
cond Council of Nice, was divided, upon this 
head, into three different parties; one for a real 
preſence by Tranſubſtantiation, another for a 
real preſence by Conſubſtantiation, or a phyſical 
union of the bread with Chriſi, and the third for 


afigurative preſence only. That this figurative 


preſence was held by the Iconoclaſts or Image- 
"breakers (of whom I ſhall ſpeak more at large 
_ hereafter) and all the Councils, Crowned heads, 
Kc. that oppoſed the Council of Nice is plain 
from this ſingle. circumſtance, viz, that Tranſub- 


ſtantiation, private Maſſes, prayers for the dead, 


the worſhip of Angels and, Saints, relicks, &c. 
went hand in hand fince that time, fo that to 
this day, whoever was found to affirm, or deny 
"the one, was found alſo to aflirm or deny all the 

reſt. 
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reſt. There was not one of thoſe Councils. &c. 5 


that did not exprefly condemn one or more of 


thoſe articles, nay ſome of them have expref ly 


condemned all. 


Now I ſhall ſhew that the doftri ine e of the oy 2 
preſence has no foundation in ſcripture: and 
then I ſhall point out how it firſt ſprung up in 


the Church. I fhall confine myſelf to thoſe paſ- 


ſages of ſcripture, where the advocates for this 
doctrine ſeem.chiefly to reſt, viz. the 6th Chapter 
of St. John, the words of the inſtitution, and the 
eleventh Chapter of St. Pau $ firſt 10 to the 


Corinthians. 
As the ſixth of Yon; it is plain from the order 
of time when theſe words were ſpoken, being 


long before the inſtitution of the Euchariſt, as 


alſo from the occaſion, the connection and de- 
ſign of the whole diſcourſe, that this Chapter has 


no relation to the laſt ſupper. Our Saviour 


took occaſion from the miracle of the loaves, 
mentioned in the beginning of this Chapter, t 


eſtabliſh the docti ine and characterize the Why 


fits of the incarnation by the figures of ' bread 
and wine &c. the uſual ſtyle of the old Teſta- 


ment upon ſimilar occaſions, as was before obſerv⸗ : 


ed. Nor did the murmuring Diſciples find fault 


with the obſcurity or boldneſs of his alluſions, 


for they had been well uſed to ſuch a figurative 


ſtyle, but with his ſaying that there was no fal- 


vation without believing andaprofeſſing the in- 


carnation in the whole extent of his dactrine, as 
they conceived it. For in order to convince 


O © 2 | them 
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them of his divinity, which was the main obs. 
ject of his diſcourſe, he aſked. them (verſe 62), 
whether they would not believe it when. they 
ſhould fee him aſcend to where he was. before! 
"Beſides, St. John had no occaſion. to ſpeak t 
the laſt ſupper, that being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
by the other three. Evangeliſts. The main de- 
ſign of his goſpet as he ſufficiently ſignifies by 
what he ſays Chapter 20. 31. was to aſſert the 
divinity, of Chrifft. When. Cerinthus and. Ebian 
Kasse ap and denied the divine incarnation, 
the Biſhops. of fie prevailed. upon this Apoſtle 
to ſupply the deficiencies of the other three 

Evangeliſts upon this point. 
Moreover, our Saviour's words are true a 


underſtood of the benefits af the incarnation; 


but abſolutely falſe when underſtood. of the laſt 
ſupper. For he ſays: Unleſs one eat of the fleſh 


of the Son of Man &c. he ſhall: have no life in 


him; now certainly, the receiving the-ſacrament 
is not neceſſary to the temporal life; and our 
adverſaries do not pretend it is neceſſary, to ſal- 
vation, it being with them only a /acnamentum 
vivarum. Add to this, that whoſoever cateth the 
fleſh. of Chrif &c. in the above ſenſe, and which 
was that of St. Auguſtin and ſeveral others, hath 
eternal life. as much. as it is poſſible by an act 
of faith: Whereas. there are thouſands that eat 
and drink in the ſacramental way who have no 
right to eternal life. As to the words of the 
inſtirution it is plain from what I have ſaid: on 
the a1. of ſcripture. relative to ſacraments, laſt 


wills 
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wills ar teſtaments, moral inſtructions, &c. that 


N | 
), a figurative ſenſe is what naturally occurred to 
7 the Apoſtles, and what they muſt Lo underſtood. 
5 thoſe words in. For no one had: ever heard ſince 


+ i dhe ereation, that the ſubſtance: of one body was 
1. at any time changed into the ſubſtance of another, 

- the accidents.and appearances remaining the ſame. 

"of at they were before. How then could the 

I Apoſtles think of iuch a change o They had often 

y heard, as J have already, obſerved, the ſign of a 


thing called by the name of the thing ſignified. 

and every inanimate thing called by the bee 
the body or part of the body of God: but ſuch a 

change: as we are. talking of, had never nada 
into the thoughts of any man. Whatever ob- 

ſcurity there might have been in our Saviour's. 
words, he ſufficiently cleared it up, by ordering 
the Apoſtles te take bread and wine, which hy- 
a figure of ſpeech well known among the Jews, 
he called his body and blood, as a ſign, a memo- 

rial, and commemoration of his incarnation, paſſi- 
on, &c. juſt as the paſchal lamb was by the ſame 
figure of ſpeech, called the Lord's paſſover, an&- 
ordered to hæ taken as a ſign, a memorial and com- 
| memorat ion of the ſame paſſover. | 
he inſtitution of this ſacrament, whether 
wnderſtopd ina Popiſſi or Proteſfant ſenſe, would 
have been a mere idle corempny, if it dich not 
ſerve as a means for conveying, to us ſome of 
the benefits: of the incannation. , Now: b aſk if 
ſome. of: thoſe. benefits. be not. conveyed to us. by 
_ baptiſm? And is the water tranſubſtantiated? 
What 


„5 
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What occafion then for tranſubſtantiating bread 

and wine, when thoſe ſpiritual benefits could be 

communicated here as in baptiſm? EST 
When they are preſſed by the impoſlibility of 

this tranſubſtantiation, whereby our  Saviour's - 


body ſhould exiſt in ſeveral thouſands of places at 


once, they allege a new kind of reproduction, 


the ſtrangeſt paradox that was ever heard of, 


whereby they maintain that the ſelf ſame identi- 


cal ſoul, for inſtance, may, at one (and the ſame 


time, be poſſeſſed of the joys of Heaven and ſulter 


in the flames of Hell; and that the ſame ſoul may 


begin to exiſt 20, or an 100, or a 1000 years after 


it firſt began to exiſt, tho'it continued in exiſtence 


all along x. Theſe are contradictions that the 
Heathens were ſtrangers to. They never held, 

as the Romaniſts do, that the ſame identical ſoul 
and body could exiſt in diferent places and times 
| v1 e 1 UE 
* As our adverſaries hold that a body can by reproduction exiſl in 
ſeveral thouſands of places at once, it would follow that God could 


Cicate only one man and one woman. For, as he muſt ad according 
to the rules of infinite wiſdom, he can't uſe many means where one 


will do, therefore the ſhort cut to people the globe would be to repro- 


Ace the firſt man and woman, and not to put mankind upon a level 


with brutes, by waiting for the complicated and tedious methods of 


generation, nurſing, rearing, &c. It would allo follow that all the men 


that ſince the beginning of the world, have been behradet, hanged, 
Burned alive, drowned, ſlain in battle. &c. might have been but one 


man reproduced and then a man might have ſuch a memory as. 


vythagotas pretended he had aſter his tranſmigration, and remember 
that he was beheaded, hanged, burned alive. drowned, /lain in battle, 


and that he died in his bed, buried himſelf, and was fill living. 


It weuld likewiſe follow that there might be but one huſband upon 
Earth and one Father of all the children in the World; and that he 
begets ſeveral thouſands of children every night in the year. It would 
tollow moreover, that Noah's deloge might have confiſled of only one 
drop of water, and that the wbele World was drowned with a 


fingle drop of rain &c. c 
1 | | 
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at once; nor that a man could receive his mouth 
into his mouth, and his head and body and all 
into his mouth and ſtomach, and his {ſtomach 

into his ſtomach &c. If theſe be not contradic- 
tions I defy any man upon Earth to ſhew me 
one. 

But, to ſhew that they are miſted in the 925 
they have raiſed about themſelves, I ſhall obſerve 
two things, 1ſt, They unluckily forgot their re- 
production, when they undertook to prove the 
Pepoiragion of bodies from the circumſtance of 
our Saviour's coming 1n, where the Apoſtles were. 
For tho' the ſcripture does not ſay that he did 
not open the doors, yet where was the oecaſion 
for .ſuſpending the laws of nature if he did not 

open them? Could not he reproduce the body he 
had without doors and in it appear to the e 

within? | 

2dly, It would follow from their own princi- 
ples, that it 1s the Priefts body and not the body 
of Chriſt that they have in the ſacrament; and 
| conſequently, that it is the Prieſt's body they wor- 
ſhip and receive. But before I demonſtrate this, 
I muſt take notice of what Tournely and other 
. Popiſh Divines confeſs, viz. that they don't 
know what words our Saviour made uſe of at 
the conſecration; and that theſe words: bis is 
my body, had no other effect in his mouth, than 
to /hew what he had in his hand. Is it not then 
a preſumptuous thing in Prieſts to pretend, that 


theſe words have more power and efficacy in 
3 their 


= 
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dbeir mouths than they had in our Saviours? 
If the words of conſecration. were repeated 
only hiſtorically there would be no foundation 


For Tranſubſtantiation or any ſuch change, for 


which reaſon the Popiſh Divines pretend, that 
they are repeated by the Prieſt in the perſon of 
Cbriſl, ranguum gerens per ſonam Chriſti, as the 
_ "Rouncil of Trent ſays, and that they operate what 


They fignify ; hence I demonſtrate a hominem, 
_ That it is the Prieſt's body they ſignify, and there- 


fore that it is the Prieſt's body they muſt ope- 
rate, and conſequently that it is the Prieft's 
body they have. in the ſacrament. It the Prieſt 
Tai: 7s is my book, this 1s my horſe, thts it my land, 
' Kee. the natural and only import and fignification 

of thewords would be, that ſuch book or horſe 
or land is the Prieft's property, unlefs he de- 
clares, that he only repeats them words hiftori- 
cally; this is evident to every man who is not 
loſt to all common ſenſe: therefore, the natural 
and only import of the words of conſecration, 
as pronounced by a Prieft who dectares that he 
does not repeat them words merely hi/orically, 
Is, that the body he indicates by the words: this 
is my, is his own body or property; now accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, the words operate 
what they fignify: therefore they operate the 
Prieſt's body. 

Further, it is a contradiction in terms that a 
moral caule, confider'd and operating as ſuch, 
could produce-a 700 Aral effect or my other than a 

7 mere 
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| mere mak one; therefore as Chri/ is only per- 
ſonated here, and as all the World know that 
one, who 1s perſonated, is, conſidered as ſuch, 
only a moral cauſe, it is impoſſible he could as 
ſuch produce any real phijical effect in the conſe- 
cration ; conſequently, if there be any real phiſical 
effect produced it muſt be by the Prieſt himſelf. 
And what can he produce but what his Words 
naturally and phifically ſignify? 

Again, the Thomiſts ſay, that the en or 
words of the ſacraments operate or produce phi- 
fically what they ſignify; therefore they phrfically > 
produce the Prieſt's body; for they are phijically 
pronounced only by the Prieft, and they phiſically 
ſignify no body in the World but the Prieſt's 
body: therefore, in their principles, when the 
Prieſt kneels at the elevation of the hoſt and the 
congregation proſtrate and adore, it is the Prieſt's 
body they all adore. 

As to St. Paul's words in the eleventh Cheater 
of his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, I ſhall clear 
them up by pointing out the riſe and progreſs of 
real preſence and Tranſulſtantiation. 

There was a cuſtom eſtabliſhed, in the primi- 


tive times of Chriſtianity, of bringing meat and 
drink to the place of public worſhip, and taking 


it in common together ; and then the Lord's ſu 

per in commemoration not only of his death and 
ſufferings, but alſo of what he and the Apoſtles 
did at the laſt ſapper. The deſign of this cuſtom 


was, that the poor ſhould equally partake of thoſe 
P p _ _ 
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feaſts' with the WT and that they ſhould alt 
meet and enjoy, and part with each other in 
Chriſtian love and decency. But, even in the 
Apoſtles times, the contrary fell out, as generally 
happens on occaſions of public joy and feſtivity. 
People got drunk and quarrelled. and committed 
the moſt ſcandalous-irregularities.' This St. Paul 


inveighs againſt in the abovementioned Chapter. 


This he calls not diſcerning the Lord's body or 
feaſt from their other common meals or feaſts. 
This he calls eating and drinking unwarthily 
la phraſe not to be found any where elle in ſcrip- 
ture) as by it the primitive deſign of thoſe love- 
feaſts was utterly perverted. 


As thoſe Agape's or love-feaſts gave occaſion 


to ſuch abuſes, they were in proceſs of time utterly 
aboliſhed, and a cuſtom was introduced of re- 
ceiving the ſacrament faſting. But ſuch is the 
 depravity of human nature, that men fell upon 

this occaſion from one extreme into another. 
The cuſtom of receiving the ſacrament faſting, 
tho' harmleſs in itſelf and wiſe for the above 
reaſons, gave birth to the notion of a real preſence 
of the body of Chr}, juſt as the miſtaken meaning 
of the Egyptian, and other ſymbols, tho' harm- 
leſs and uſeful in their primitive inſtitution, gave 
birth to all the idolatry and ſuperſtition of the 

Heathen world. It gave the people an occaſion 
of conceiving a high notion of the ſacrament, 
_ eſpecially as they heard it called zhe body of Chrift ; 
5 as they had been paſſionately fond of myſte- 


ries. 


1 

ries, and had their imaginations {till infected with 
2 taint of idolatry, they figured to themſelves, 
that the bread of the Euchartit muſt be the body 
of Cbriſt in the Heathen ſenſe already mentioned, 
and which they had been well acquainted with. 
Thus the notion of a real preſence was introduced 
by the ignorant, vulgar. But, according as this 
notion ſpread, new ſyſtems were multiplied, and 
every one began to philoſophize in his own way 
to juſtify the popular opinion and worſhip. As 
many of the Heathen Philoſophers held, that the 
whole material World was he body of God, and 
therefore, that the people were juſtifiable in wor- 
ſhipping inanimate things, as being at leaſt ſo 
many parts of the body of God, ſo, many of 
the primitive Fathers (as they had been originally 
bred Heathens and conſequently brought many 
Heathen notions with them into the Chriſtian 
Religion, for inſtance, the prœexiſtence of fouls 
and their detruſion into human bodies, there to 
be puniſhed for the ſins they had committed in 
that prœexiſtent ſtate) in order to juſtify the po- 
pular worſhip of the bread, and to account for 
Chriſt's calling the bread his body, ſuppoſed that 
the bread was phiſically united to his divinity; 
and, to illuſtrate their opinion, they alledged a 
parallel] inſtance. of the union wrought in the 
Virgin's womb between his divinity and huma- 
nity. Accordingly they uſed to ſay that Chris 
held his body in his hand, which, in the ſuppo- 
: lition, any man may eaſily conceive, But, as 
„„ the 


tlie 
the bread was ſtill bread, and, tho according to 
this hypotheſis it was become the body of Chriſt, 


yet, could not be called the body chat was born 


of the Virgin and ſuffered on the Croſs, others 
ſtruck out into new paths and at laſt hit upon 
the ſyſtem of Tranſulſtantiution; and, according 
as this new notion prevailed, the patrons and 
abettors of the other were, by way of ridicule, 
called Stercoraniſis, becauſe they held what was 
the natural conſequence of their doctrine, that 
the body of Chriſ was felt, taſted, broke, digeſt- 
dd in the ſtomach, and paſſed into the e 
like all other aliments. 
Thus it was that the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation was firſt broached. But ſtill it gained 
no eſtabliſhed footing before the eighth Century. 
It was by the ſecond Council of Nice held in the 
year 787, that it was firſt ſolemnly adopted. 
The Pope and his faction at Nice, of whom J 
have already ſpoken under the article of Image- 
worſhip, found their account in it, as they 
thought to baffle the argumens and meaſures of 
the Image- breakers. Now Religion began to 
degenerate by wholeſale. Now miracles began 
to multiply to ſupport the credit of this impoſ- 
ture. At laſt it was carried into a law when 
te eclypſe of the Church was in it's greateſt 
darkneſs. 

| This doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation ſerved 
two.other important pur poſes. It helped to in- 
ſpire the poor ignorant people with an extraordi- 


nary 


TTT 
nary veneration for the ſacrament, and to raiſe 
Priefts to the ſame exorbitant power they enjoyed 
in Heatheniſm, and make them tranſcend God 
himſelf, which Seneca ſays, every wiſe man does; 
For, by it they pretend to make their Maker and 
command him down upon their Altars when 
they pleaſe. For which purpoſes, they turned 
Religion mto what would feed the devotion, and 
pleaſe the imagination of the vulgar beſt, a 
{yſtem of pompous but myſtical. Pageantry. 
Thus this doctrine, that was ſpawned by igno- 
rance, . was nurſed by credulity and eſtabhſhed 
by avarice, faction and ambition. 

As this doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation cannot 
ſtand the teſt of Scripture, it 15 not ſurprizing that 
it cannot ſtand the teſt of reaſon as I ſhall further 
ſhew. ' I have obſerved already that reaſon w 
firſt channel of communication between God and 
man; the firſt light, the firſt rule that man has 
received from his Creator ; and, therefore that 
if we do not believe reaſon - we can believe 
nothing; ; that it is by reaſon alone we prove there 
is a God, as it would be abſurd to alledge the 
authority of ſcripture. againſt a man who de- 
nies or queſtions the exiſtence of a Deity; that 
therefore, re«/on is the principal ſource of convic- 
tion, the altimum & primum fundamentum omniumn 
coguitionum bumanarum; and, conſequently, that 
the uniform, conſtant and concurrent teſtimony 
of our reaſon and ſenſ:s is our ſupreme tribunal, 
in all matters of controverly as well as knowledge 
n general: For 1 we can t depend upon this we 


can't 


— 


en . 

can't depend upon any thing; nay we would not, 

_ we could nor, been Wa himſelf it he 82 5 
in contradiction to it. . | 
Now- ſuppoſe I ſtood at the foot of a tree, and 
that one came to me and ſaid it was not a tree I 
had before me but a coach and ſix driving at full 
rate over the plains, I ſhould anſwer him thus: 
all my ſenſes agree as ever that the object before Me 7s 
a tree; and my reaſon ſubported by the experience of 
my paſt life dickates the fame, therefore I muſt believe, © 
 thisor believe nothing. But you tell me you are Gd. 
and that ſince I flood bere, you transfor med or tran- 
fabſlantiated the tree. into @ coach and fix; 1 anſwer 
that I onght to believe what you ſay. For the Jame 


evidence that convinces me there is a God, convinces 


me alſo that he can't tell a lie; now if the objec 
that I have before me were a coach and fix God would © 
be a har: For it is from bim that ] have the evidence 
 #eb1ch tells me it is a tree. But you tell me you ill 
wort miracles to prove you are God, and therefore 
that I muſt then believe what you ſay. I anſwer thar 
I can't believe the truth of miracles, but by the evidence 

e my reaſon and jenſes ; but if this evi dence decerves 
me with regard to the tree, it may deceive me alſo with 
regard to your pretended miracles; Nay, 1 fhould not 
know but I am decerved in every things for what decerves 
nie upon one occaſion may deceive me upon any. other ; 
therefore, if I can't depend upon the evidence that tells 
mie this is a tree, I cannot, I could not, be ſure of the 
truth of your miracles; nay, I could not be fure that 
" there is any one at all Jpeaking to me now * all 


my 
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my ſenſes are deceived; perbaps all this, di iſerurſe, 
5 I think I baue with fomebody, is a mere dream, 
a mere ilufjon-------- i 
Here we ſee the abſur dity of Tränlbf eden 
ſtaring us in the face. Here we may plainly ſee 
that this tenet is the ſtrongeſt argument any enemy 
of the Chriſtian Religion could advance, to prove 
that Jeſus Chriſt, if he had taught ſuch doctrine, 
was an impoſtor. Nay to preach up this doctrine 
would be the moſt effectual method the Devil 
| himſelf could take to ſeduce and deceive man- 
kind. For the molt effectual ſtep he could take 
to make people doubt of every thing, and be- 
lieve nothing, would be to perſuade them, not 
to truſt to the evidence of their reaſon and 
ſenſes. By perſuading them to this, he could 
perſuade them to all the impoſtures and Jluſions 
in the world. | 
By this doctrine of T e all the 
arts and ſciences are: fundamentally ſubverted. 
For, the certainty of l our knowledge is prin- 
pally and ultimately founded upon the certainty 
of the evidence of our reaſon and ſenſes (other- 
wiſe, when we ſee men and women for inſtance 
walking along the ſtreets, we ſhould not know 
but that they are ſo many cows and horſes under 
the accidents and appearances of men and 
women. And when we think we ſee cows and 
horſes go along the ſtreet, we ſhould not know 
but that they are ſo many men and women 


under the accidents and appearances of cows 
and 


[304]. 


and horſes) accordingly our Saviour has appeal- 
eld to this evidence in all his miracles. He ſaid 
the Jews were guilty of blaſphemy againſt the 
holy Ghoſt for impugning this evidence as they 
had ſeen Lazarus riſen from the dead and were 
eye and ear witneſſes of all his ſigns and won- 
ders. He appealed to this evidence when he 
roſe from the dead; for he deſired the doubting 
Apoſtles to ſee and feel, for that a Spirit had not 
fleſh and bones as he had. Now. this foundation 


being once ſhaken, this evidence beiag once 


compromiſed, all our notions are no more than 
ſo many puncta Zenonicu. For our adverſaries ſay, 
that the body of Chriſt exiſts in all and every 
point of the hoſt without extenſion like a Spirit, 
that it acquires the properties of a Spirit, as 
Penetration, definitive exiſtence and the like; hence 
then it follows, that it muſt be a Spirit; for 
wherever the eſſential properties of a Spirit are, 
there the eſſence and ſubſtance of a Spirit muſt 
be. Then our Saviour's appeal to the ſenſes of 
the Apoſtles muſt have been illuſive. Then 
God could change the whole material World 
into as many Spirits as there are bodies, the ac- 
cidents and appearances remaining the ſame as 
they are, without any body or matter at all, and 
- conſequently without any extenſion; for, if the 
properties of any -thing can be ſeperated from 
the eſſence, and communicated to a thing of a 
totally different nature, bodies may become 
Spirits and 8 Spirits bodies as the verfres and 


effe He 
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efſence of any thing are @ parte rei one and the 
ſame thing. Here then are all our notions, all 
arts and ſciences, all Religion, all neceſſary 
efjential and eternal truths ſubverted, confounded 
and jumbled together into an inextricable chaos. 

Moreover, there is ſuch a connection between 
alt eflential and eternal truths, that if one link of 
the chain be broke all the reſt muſt crumble to 
pieces of courſe. There are ſome propoſitions 
that ate ixtuitively evident, and therefore allowed 
to be eternally and immutably true; for inſtance, 
twice too make. four: every whole or integer is bigger 
than it's part or fraction: It is impaſſible that any 
thing could exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time: God 
cant tell a lie: a mountain can't ſubſiſt without a 
valley: &c. and the contradictories of theſe 
opened are allowed to be evidently falſe 
and impoſſible. Now if any one of theſe can 
be proved falſe, all the reſt muſt be falſe of 
courſe, becauſe there is the ſame reaſon for the 
truth of any of them that is for the truth of any 
of the reſt. Therefore if God can, for inſtance, 
create a mountain without a valley he can tell 
lies, and make a thing exiſt and not exiſt at the 
ſame time, and ſo on with the reſt. Therefore 
e contra, if God can't create a mountain without 
a valley he can t tell a lie, and ſo on. Therefore, 
if it be eſſentially, eternally, and immutably 
true that he can't, for inſtance, create a monn- 
tain without a valley, it is equally true that he 
can't do any other impoſſibility, Now I appeal 
2, 24 to 
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to all mankind if there be a greater contradiction 
or 1mpoſlibility in nature, than that a man could 
hold his own head and body all at once in his 
mouth, as the Tranſubſt antiationers ſay our 
Saviour did at the laſt ſupper? Then the mouth 
would be bigger than the ohole and ſtill be 
only a part, which is one of the ſelf evident 


impoſſibilities I have already pointed at. Nay 


then the receiver and the thing received, the con- 


tainer and the thing contained, would be one 


and the ſame identical thing. 

It is pretended that God can take away extenſion 
Sha matter, and therefore that the body of 
Cbriſt, when deprived of it's extenſian, might 


exiſt whole and intire in a point, and conſequently 
might be contained in a ſpace infinitely leſs than 
that of a mouth. It this were poſſible then God 
could create a mountain without a valley, and | 


+ conſequently do any other impoſlibily whatſoever; 
for, if he can deprive any body of it's extenſion, 


certainly he can deprive a mountain of it, and, 


if he can, then there might be a mountain 
without a valley, as the mountain aud the valley 
would be upon a level; for, the mountain, by 


loſing it's extenſion, might, nay muſt be reduced 


to the compaſs of a point and leſs, and then it 


would be no higher than the valley but make 


altogether one level, plain. By the ſame reaſon 


he could do any other impoſſibility, and then 


we ſhould not know but all that he tells us by 
reaſon and revelation are fo many falſhoods; 
f | , men 
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chen we ſhould not know whether there be a God 


at all; then we ſhould not know whether we 
exiſt or not, as we could not truſt to any evi- 
dence whatioever, external or internal, for then 


all our notions would be ſo many illuſions. 
Hence then any man of unbiaſsed underſtanding 


may eaſily judge, which it. was God or the Devil, 
that firſt ſuggeſted the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, as no law human or divine, no evidence, 
no certainty, no truth could or can be proof, 
againſt the dreadful tender of ſuch infernal 
principles. 


AURICULAR Conrss810N. 


AS. been likewiſe! eſtabliſhed upon a falſe 
| interpretation of ſcripture, or, rather, 
ſcripture ſerved only as a colourable pretext to give 
it ſanction. The primitive Chriſtians, as is 
uſual with all thoſe who profeſs a new Religion, 
carried their devotional zeal, almoſt in every 
thing to extravagance. The Heathens uſed to 
reproach them with their not having ſuch pious, 
auſtere, mortified people, nor ſuch perfect pro- 
feſſions and ſtates of life as they had. This 
raiſed an emulation among the Chriſtians and 
gave occaſion to the auſterities, mortifications 
and penitential devotions of the primitive times. 
It was this ſcrupulous zeal that, for inſtance, 
made them adminiſter the rites of baptiſm, con- 
firmation, and the Euchariſt, to children all at 
one and the ſame time. They were blinded ſo 
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far by it as to think that there was no fal- 
vation without all three. It has been cuſto- 
mary enough ſince the beginning of the World, 
with friends and intimates to confeſs their faults 
one to another, eſpecially 1 in caſes of perſonal 
enquiry. St. James, in order to promote friend- 
| ſhip, mutual love and confidence among Chriſ- 
tians, recommended to them to do the ſame. 
As the primitive Chriſtians were upon the ex- 
treme, they brought one another to make this 
confeſſion publicly before the congregation; but 
the diſcipline was ſoindiſcreet, and produced ſuch 
fatal effects that at laſt it was intirely ſuppreſſed, 
In the mean time the Chriſtian Clergy, accord- 
ing as they got any eſtabliſhed footing, ſet them- 
ſelves to work upon the plan of the politicks, 
maxims, rites, &e. of the Heathen as was al- 
ready obſerved. They bethought themſelves 
that nothing would render them more abſolute 
and conſequently more reſpectable, than a know- 
| ledge of the ſecrets of hearts. They remem- 
bered how formidable the Greek Paraſites and 
Danglers made themſelves at Rome by the art of 
' diſcovering the ſecrets of families“. They 
availed themſelves of the popular zeal and 
accordingly ſtruck out the diſcipline of auricular 
or private confeſſion, whereby St. James's word: 
were ſufficiently fulfilled in So eyes of the ig- 
norant multitude, the inconveniencies of public 
confeſſion 


* Scire volunt fcretn dome is atque inde timeri, ur. Sat. ; 
113. | 


— 


. 7 
* 
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confeſſion obviated, and their own ambitious 
views gratified and ſecured; and, to give ſanction. 
to this diſcipline, they alledged the words of our 
Saviour: Mhalſbever ye ſhall bind en Earib ſhull be 
beund in Heaven, &c. and pretended that they 
were thereby inveſted with an , authoritatiue 
power of remitting and retaining ſins which 
they pleaded they could not exerciſe, without 
a correlative obligation bound upon the people 
to make a diftin& confeſſion of their ſins to them. 
Thus it was, that the diſcipline of auricular con- 
feſſion was firſt eſtabliſhed. And, to ſhew that 
this diſcipline was inſtituted principally in favour 
of the Clergy conſidered in contraſt with the 
Laity, there is no puniſhment ſpecified any where 
in the whole body of the Canon-law to be inflicted 
on any Ecclefiaſtick, who reveals the ſecrets of 
confeſſion; whereas, when the Pope and his 
Clergy are conſidered in contraſt with each other, 
the injunctions and puniſhments are preciſe, 
rigorous and exorbitant. If any man, for in- 
ſtance, counterfeits, opens, or ſecrets any of 
the Pope's bulls, reſcripts or letters, he incurtrs 
an excommunication by the very fact, whereas 
no ſuch puniſhment is incurred for theft, rob- 
bery, murder or the like. The reaſon is, the 
former is neceſſary to aſſert the Papal power, 


the latter is not. 
Now fuch is the notion the people entertain of 


the magick power of abſolution, that this diſcip- 
line is rather an incentive to vice and degenes 
racy 


1 C3899 
racy, than a remedy for. ſpiritual diforders. It 
rather confirms, than roots out evil habits. A 
man who confefles his fins and, perhaps per- 
forms the penance enjoined, never thinks more of 
them except to repeat them the next day, and 
perhaps the next hour, and repeat the confeſſion 
accordingly ; whereas, the man who receives no 
abſolution of this kind, drs bis ſalvation with 
fear and trembling *; he knows that nothing will 
be available without his own perſonal repentance 
and amendment, and therefore, he will always 
be afraid that he has not done enough towards 
obtaining a remiſſion of his ſins. This will keep 
him alert and make him often think of the Jame 
ſins, and as often renew his endeavours to per- 
fect his repentance; whereas thoſe who receive 
the Popiſh abſolution, are ſo far from thinking 
of their paſt ſins with fear and trembling, that 
ſometimes they inſolently declare at the gallows 
after a juridical and public conviction, that they 
are not guilty of the crimes for which they are 
juſtly puniſhed. A remarkable inſtance of this 
kind happened at T7ake, the third of September 
the year 1768, as incerted in the Leinſter Journal, 
when Daniel Higgins denied at the place of exe- 
cution, the fact of which he had been juridically 
convicted, and which he confeſſed in the pre- 


ſence of Nicholas Madzeit and Martin o Connor. 
This prevarication deſerves the more to be noti- 


ced as one of the witneſſes is, if I be not be mi- 


ſtaken, 


95 Philip 3. 32. 
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| ſtaken, Pariſh Prieſt of Yale and Titular Bi- 
ſhop of Kerry. -As therefore the common peo- 
ple cannot be withheld, by an apprehenſion of 
puniſhment in the other world, from commit- 
ting outrages in this, while the diſcipline of abſo- 
lution is tolerated, I think with ſubmiſſion to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature, a law ought to be 
made and fufficiently promulgated, whereby Popiſh 
Prieſts might be reſtrained from going to any of 
thoſe felons, either in private or public. How 
monſtrous it is in a Chriſtian country, where 
idolatry is diſcountenanced by law, to ſuffer a 
Prieſt. to put a Crucifix into the hands of a con- 
vict at the gallows in, I may ſay, the face of 
the nation, and encourage him to % and hug 
that Idol! To tolerate this practice in ſo public 
a manner is, indirectly, encouraging idolatry 
and ſuperſtition. I am as averſe to perſecution 
as any man, for nothing can be more diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the Spirit of the goſpel; but, 
to avoid one extreme, we are to take care not to 
un into another. It is uſual with ſome to ſay, 
that one drop of zeal is enough to contaminate 
the ocean, for which reaſon they diſclaim all 
zeal in matters of Religion. But, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion to ſuperior learning and judgment, I think 
that zeal is one of the nobleſt things in the 
World. Religion is the ornament and glory of 
the Creation, and the baſis of our happineſs in 
this and the other World; yet how h often has 
the abuſe of it filled the World with confuſion 
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and deſolation. It is even ſo with zeal. The 
"beſt things are the worſt when abuſed. - There 

zs a golden mean to be obſerved in all things, 
without Which nothing can be right. Tho' a 
hot and inordinate zeal be the bane of Religion 
and government, yet, without zeal we ſhould 
' *have neither Religion nor government. It was 
by ⁊eal that the Chriſtian Religion was propagated, 
and ſo many thouſands of martyrs were enabled to 
fight the glorious fight of faith, and to conquer 
the enemies of the goſpel. by ſhedding: their own 
blood in defence of it“. It was zeal that gave birth 
to the glorious reformation, and enabled iſo many 
Chriſtian Champions to, burtt from the fetters 
of idolatry and ſuperſtition, to brave the terrors 
of inquiſitionary perſecutions. and cruelties, and 
reſtore Religion to it's primitive ſimplicity and 
beauty. It is zeal that makes our military her oe's 
Wade thro' fields of blood in defence of their 
King and country. In a word, tho' the abuſe 
ot zeal has often involved the World in a deluge 
of evils, yet, I may ſay that zeal is the blood 
and /out and life of Religion and government. 
Hence it follows that a man who has no zeal 
8 h 3833 
_ ® Tr is not pretended here, that all the forms of zeal, that appeared 
in the conduct of the martyrs, are to be approved of; for a rational 
8 4 not to be applauded, dut when he acts within that character 
which certainly they did not, who, of their own accord, leaped into 
the flames at the age of twelve or thirteen. Such people were acted 
by a Spirit of enthuſiaſm rather than religious zeal properly ſpeaking. 
It is abſurd to afcribe to a divine impreſſion what has been often ob- 
ſerved in Mitebes and Sercerers. Hiſtory tells us that ſeveral of them, 


when ſentenced to be burnt, bave with the greateſt intrepidity thrown 
| themſelves into he flames fer the ſake of credit. | 
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has no Religion; and, conſequently, he that has 
Religion muſt neceſſarily have as much zeal ag 
w1ll paint out a track of light far him, that ſhall 
run uniformly between too much lenity on the 
one hand, and too much ſeverity on the other. 
Therefore, tho' the Spirit of the goſpel is ut- 
terly abhorrent from ſanguinary laws and 
perſecutions, yet, the ſame goſpel teaches, that 
certain legal reſtraints are no- way inconſiſtent 
with the Spirit of true Religion, For, ſuch is 
the rebellious. diſpoſition of the ſons of Adam, 
that if they be not fettered by ſalutary laws, they 
will at laſt, make ſuch bounds as to leap over all 
bounds and break down the incloſures of all 
rule and order. ; 


EXTREME UncTion 


8 another pw of ſuperſtitious mymmery 
ſupported Nike the reſt by a falſe interpreta- 
tion of ſcripture. There was a cuſtom among 
the Jews and the Heathens, from time immemo- 
rial, of anointing both heal and /ick for the beng- 
fit of ſtrengh and health. They found by expe- 
rience that rubbing the ſick with oil was an ex- 
cellent reſtorative; and when the heal anointed _ 
themſelves they found new vigour diffuſed 
through their joints. It was uſual with peopls, 
when they went into company, to perfume. 
_ themſelves with oil or eſſence. Oil was made 
uſe of upon the ſolemn occaſions of inauguration 
&c. and even for anointing the mummiĩes and 
R x n 
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other dead bodies before they were depoſited 
in the Earth. There are above thirty paſſages 
in the old Teſtament where the uſe of oil is men- 
tioned. It was uſed for all the above purpoſes 
in our Sayiour's time. Accordingly we find, 
that when he fat at table in the houſe of Simon 
the Leper, a woman came and perfumed his 
head and feet * with precious ointment, where- 
upon he complained that the man of the houſe 
had not prevented her, by paying him that com- 
pliment which was uſually paid to ſtrangers. 
He took occaſion therefrom to put them in 
mind, as he often did before, that he was to 
| ſuffer, and ſaid, in alluſion to the above cuſtoms, 
that ſhe did it for his burial. Hence it is, that 
ſome women went the third day after hi death 
to his grave with ſpices and ointments to em- 
balm his body. Now, as the uſe of oil for theſe 
purpoſes was never condemned, St. James re- 
commends, that when the ſick were rubbed with 
dil, it ſhould be done in the name of the Lord, 
in hopes the ſick perſon might the ſooner recover 
his health. This was all that he meant, for he 
ſays: The prayer of faith ſhall ſave the fick and the 


|  Lerd ſhall raiſe him up t, which muſt be under- 


ſtood of the recovery of health r. He only 
1 I; 7 555 ſpoke 


Math. 26. 7. Luke 7. 465. + Chap. 5. 15. 
T lt is to be obſerved that he does not aſcribe the recovery of health 
to the oil but to the prayers of the Church, to ſhew that he lays 
tester ſtreſe upon the latter than upon the former. And even then 
is words are not to be taken rigorouſly to the letter, otherwiſe thi: 
hole ceremony would have been an eſixir of immortality, and then 
it Fouid follow that no one ever died in the Apoſtles days or after, 
+ while thcre was anelder of the Church to be had to anoint and pray 
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ſpoke of the oil occaſionally as 2 cuſtom practiſed | 
among the Jews. But, in ' proceſs. of tim, his 
words here, as upon a former occaſion, Were 
perverted, and the Unction converted into a 
ſacrament. It was with the uſe of oil as with 
the Taliſmans, amulets, charms, written tickets 
hung about children's necks and the like, that 
were uſed for preſervative or reſtorative. purpo- 
ſes, there was no weaning the ignorant people 
from the one no more than from the other; nay 
they had an unconquerable deſire for the 
Unction for the reaſons above mentioned. When 
the Clergy found it troubleſome and expenſive 
to anſwer all the capricious calls of the ignorant 
people, they thought it expedient to dignify the 
N with the title of a ſacramental rite, in 
order to make the people pay as often as they 
called for it, which pay they ſoftened with the 
ſpecious name of a religious offering. And, to 
give it ſtill the greater air of a religious ordi- 
nance, it was ordered, that the oil ſnould be con- 
ſecrated, and that only by a Biſhop, who, aſſiſted 
by his Clergy, muſt, with great parade { fand 
ceremony, blow the holy Ghoſt thrice, in the 
form of a Croſs, into every jarr of oil, and then 
proſtrate and adore it by bending the knee thrice, 
and ſaying: Aue ſanctum oleum. Then, as the 
| Biſhop is to be a ſharer in the emoluments, the 
Prieſts muſt make an offering of five or fix and 
twenty ſhillings a piece or- more for every half 
thimble-full of the holy oil, which they take 
| e . and 
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and retail in their turns to the poor people. 


Thus, this Unction became at laſt a beneficial 
But there is a greater cheat than this in the 


- doctrine of Extreme Unction. Such, it is pre- 
dtended, are the intention, efficacy and virtues of 


this rite that; if it be neceſſary to the ſalvation 


00 the perſon who. is anointed, that he ſhould re- 


Eover, he will; but if this be not neceſſary, he 
will not.“ Hence it follows, 1ſt: That if the 
perſon recovers, he was in a ſtate of damnation, 
after he was anointed. ad. That if he does not 
recover; he died in a ſtate of ſalvation; There 
fore; nobody was ever damned that was anointed 
at the hour of his death. Therefore, alſo, nobo- 


dy that recovers had benefit by any ſacrament he 


received before the Unction; otherwiſe he would 


not have been in a ſtate of damnation. Upon 


the whole then, it is plain, 4s this ſacrament, 


like the reſt, is ſaid to operate en opere operuto, 
- *thoever-has a mind never to die, needs only be 
in a ſtate of damnation when he is anointed. 
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o | remember that when I ſtost an einen for the degree of 
Licence; theſe arguments were urged againſt me by one of the Doctors. 


I ſhifted about as well as I eould; and made diſtinctions and ſubdiſtinc- 


tions without meaſure to fave my credit. The Doctor took me up at 
every anſwer and run me at laſt into a dilema, whereupon he laughed, 
dut ſuddenly waved the ſubject; for fear, to be ſure, that he might 


nction any more than he. 


be ſuſpeRed by any of the 2 tho" perhaps none of ttiein 
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Doctor George Prown, Atchibiſhop 
Dublin's Prophecy, concerning he ks 
ſuits, being the concluſion ef a Sermon 
preached by bim in Chriſt's Chucrh, 


on the firſt Sunday after Eaſter, in the 
jeur 1331... ee 
H OW, PVP can your prayers be accep- 
table unto this image, that ſees you not ap- 
pr oaching towards it, that Hears you not when 
you pray to it, that ſmells not the ſweet ſmells be 
they of mytrhe or frankincenſe burning before 
it? How can it abſolve you, when the mouth 
is not able to ſay : Thy Vins are forgiven thee. And 
If you place a certain ſum of money in the palm 
of the hand of that image, come you again to- 
morrow, the money, it is true, ſhall find a cuſ- 
tomer, but the 1mage never the wiſer who took 
it. And if you deſire to have it come unto you, 
it cannot without help. Therefore, the work- 
man that made this image is as blind, as deaf, as 
dumb, and as void of ſenſe as the image itſelf ; 
and ſo be ye all that put your truſt in them. 
Therefore, of late, new artificers, by ſprings, 
have made artificial ones, which, for a certain 
time, ſhall move, and ye ſhall believe it to be 
real and certain; but beware good people, for 
they be but lyiag wonders purpoſely that ye may 
break the law of God. And thus hath the De- 
vil deviſed a lying wonder, that ye may be delud- 
ed to break the law of the Lord, which is: 75 


ſhalt 
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| fralt not make to thyfelf any graven image. O Lord 
open thou our eyes, our ears, and our under- 


fktandings, that we may bebold the wondrous” things 
lla are in thy law. The law of God is an unde- 


filed law. Oh why ſhould we be fo wicked then, 
as to defile that law which the Almighty God hath 
made fo pure without blemiſh. Jeſus came to 
fulfill the law, and not to aboliſh the law. But 
there ace a new fraternity of late ſprung up, who 
call themfelves Jeſuits, which will deceive many, 
who are much after the Scribes and Phariſees 
manner. Amongſt the Jews they ſhall ſtrivt to 
aboliſh the truth, and ſhall come very near to do 
it: for theſe ſorts will turn themſelves into ſeve- 
ral forms; with the Heathen an Heatheniſt, with 
Atheiſts an Atheiſt; with the Jews a Jew ; and 
with the Reformers a Reformade, purpoſely to 
know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, 
and your inclinations, - and thereby bring you at 
laſt to he like the fool that. ſaid in bis heart, there is 
nun Grd. Theſe ſhall ſpread over the whole world, 
ſhall be admitted into the council of princes, and 
they never the wiſer; charming of them, yea 
making your princes reveal their hearts and the 
ſecrets therein unto them, and yet they not per- 
ceive it, which will happen from falling from 
the law of God, and by winking at their fins ; 
yet, in the end, God to juſtify his law ſhall ſud- 
denly cut off this, ſociety, even by the hands of 
thoſe who have moſt fuccoured them and made 


ule of them; o that at the end they ſhall become 
odious 


3191 
odious. to all nations; they ſhall be worſe than 
Jews, having no reſting place upon the earth, 


and then ſhall a Jew have more favour than a je- 
ſuit. . Now to arm all good Chriſtians againſt 


theſe things that are to come, leſt ye be led into 
temptation, cry unto the Lord your God, and 
heartily pray, that he would be ſo merciful unto 
you, as to open the eyes of your wnderſlanding, that 


you may bebold the wonders and pleaſantneſs that is in 


bis law. Which God of his mercy grant that you 
may all do. [See Sir James Wares's Annals of Ire- 
land, printed in Dublin in the Year 1705.) 


An extra of a Letter from an Eng liſh 


Genteman, giving a Deſcription + Sc. 
Patrick's Purgatory i in the North of Ire- 
land. 


N the county of 8 at the diſtance of 
| a miles from Dough Ervens, and in the midſt 


of mountains and moraſſes, extending every way 
to a conſiderable diſtance, there is a very fine lake, 
in antient times called Lough Finn, or M bite Lake. 
This piece of water is about a mile and an half 
in breadth, and ſomewhat more in length. To 
an iſland near the centre of it, from the begin- 
ning of May until about the middle of Auguſt 
every year, Popiſh penitents reſort from all parts 
of Ireland, to expiate their ſins. This they do 
in obedience to their confeſſors, who may enjoin 
them any other penance at. their diſcretion near 

home. 


| LIED: 1 = 
home. The number therefore; of theſe pilgrims 
who take this tour, depends more on the friend- 
ſhip of diſtant Prieſts to the Prior of Lough Derg, 
than on the opinion of ſuperior efficacy in this 
particular expiation. However, to keep up that 
opinion, and to give a countenance ta the lucra- 
tive practice founded on it, the Prieſts frequently, 
the titular Biſhops fometimes, and now and then 


2 a Romanilt of ſome faſhion, appear among the 


penitents. The reſt are all of the poorer ſort 
to the number of three or four thouſand every 
year. Of theſe the greater part are only proxies 
for the wealthier people, Who, at a ſmall expence 
in caſh, thus diſcharge their fins thro' the feet 
and knees of their indigent neighbours, 

As ſoon as a Pilgrim hath arrived at the ſum- 
mit of a neighbouring mountain, from whence 
the holy lake 1s to be ſeen, he or ſhe is obliged 
to uncover both hands and feet; thus to walk 
to the water fide, and thence, at the expence 
of ſix pence, to be wafted into the Iſland. On 
this Iſland are erected two Chapels and fifteen 
other houſes all thatched for the accommodation 
of Prieſts and penitents. To theſe hoyſes there 
are ſeveral confeſſionals, ſo contrived that the 
Prieſt cannot ſee the perſon who diſburthens his 
conſcience. Each Pilgrim on landing here is 
confeſſed a-new, and enjained a longer or ſhojter 
tation (ſo the performance of this penance is 
called) according to the quality of his fins, his 


leiſure, or the judgment of his confeſſor. He 
ſubſiſte 


1321) | 
ſubſiſts on oatmeal, ſometimes made into bread; 
and on water, during his ſtay in the Iſland, which 
Jaſts three, ſix, or nine days, as the ſtation i Is 
more or leſs extended. 

Fo have a right idea of that Pert of the 
nance now to be mentioned, it muſt firſt be cold, 
that there are ſeven heaps of rude ſtones with 
each of them a Croſs at top, about five or ſix 
yards from one another. At a couple of yards 
diſtance from each, is a circular row of the like 
ſtones not above a yard in height, drawn round 
the central heap with a little gap or paſſage on 
one fide. The Pilgrim is obliged to foot it 
without {low or ſtockings nine times round the 
outſide of each row, on apath conſiſting of very 

rough and ſharp ſtones, and muſt by no means 
pick his ſteps, for this would hinder the emiſſion 
of his fins at the foals of his feet their proper 
outlet, and, beſides; divide his attention from 
the Ave Marig's and Pater No Der s, whereof he 
is to mumble a certain number, letting fall a 
bead at each as he circulates, for on the holy 
ſtring depends the Arithmetick of a devotion 
Which has number but no weight. Theſe heaps 
and rows are called the beds of fo many cele- 
brated & Saints in the Roman Calendar. 
When this is over, and thepenitent's conſcience 
and pocket are called to a freſh ac ceount {for every 
day, ſometimes more than once'a day, he con- 
feſſes and pays ſix pence) he is ſent to traverſe on 
his bare knees, and on ſtones as ſharp as before, 
8 9 the 
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[322] 
the ſhorter paths within each row, and round the 
little heap nine times, repeating Ave's and drop- 

ping beads till his. account is out, at which he 
' kiſſes the Croſs, and his knees make holy days. 
After this preparation he is admitted into Purga- 
tory, which is in reality nothing more than two 
parallel rows of pretty large ſtones ſet upright 
at the diſtance. of ſcarcely three feet, with others 
as large Jaid over, and altogether forming a kind 
of narrow vault of not more than four feet 
elevation, pervious here and there to the light. 
This vault is only ſo long as to hold twelve pe- 
nitents at once, who. ſit -cloſe to one another in 
a row.. with their ching almoſt touching their 
knees, without eating, drinking, or ſleeping, 
for the ſpace of . twenty-four hours, repeating 
and dropping beads as above. To prevent, in 
this ſituation, the danger of a nap, each peni- 
tent is armed with a long pin, more pungent it 
ſhould: ſeem. than conſcience . herſelf, to be ſud- 
denly inſerted into the elbow of his next neigh- 

173 at the firſt. approach of a nod. But, not 
to depend wholly on either, the Prieſt hath in- 
ſerted into his mind an article of faith more 
ſtimulating than even the pin; namely, that it 
any penitent ſhould fall aſleep in Purgatory, the 
| Devil thereby acquires à right to the whole 
- Covey, 3 405 already ſwept away two, and 
having a prophecy in his favour that he ſhall get 
a third. To this is ſometimes added, an ex- 
traordinary expoſure gr two. ĩn caſes uncommonly 


criminal, ſuch as ſetting: the delinquents to rooſt 
. 
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on beams that go acroſs the Chapel, with their 


buſts ſticking out through the thatch. 
The ſufferings here mentioned do not carry oif 
the whole maſs of fins. Some are forced through 


the feet, ſome through the knees, but the re- 


mainder is ſo ſoftened and Jooſened that a good 
waſhing is ſufficient to ſcour them away. In 
order to this the penitent is placed on a flat ſtone 
in the lake, where ſtanding in the water up to 
his breaſt or chin, according to his ſtature, and 


repeating and dropping beads to a conſiderable 


amount, he is reduced to the INNOCENCE of a 
child juſt chriſtened. 

When all is over, the Prieſt tes 2 gimblet- 
hole thro the Pilgrim's ſtaff near the top, in 
which he faſtens a Croſs peg, gives him as many 
holy pebbles out of the lake as he cares to carry 
away, for amulets to be preſented to his friends; 


and fo diſmiſſes him. an object of veneration to 
all other Papiſts not thus initiated, who no foon- 


er ſee the Pilgrim's Croſs in his hands than they 
kneel down to get his bleſſing. 5 


A Remarkable Extract from the Life or 
St. Anthony: Containing his Sermon + 
to a Congregation of Fiſhes —— With 


ſome Obſervations on the Devotion 


paid £0 - that Saint at P aaua. 7 the 
Celebrated Mr. Addiſon. e 


3 5 Anthony who lived about five hundred 
years ago, is the great Saint to whom they 
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here pay their devotions. He lies buried! in the 


Church that is dedicated to him at preſent, tho 


it was formerly conſecrated to the bleſſed Virgin. 


It is extremely magnificent, and very richly 
adorned. There are narrow clefts in the monu- 
ment that ſtands over him, where good Catho- 
licks rub their beads, and ſmell his bones, which 


they ſay have in them a natural perfume, tho 


very like apoplectic balſam; and, what would 


make one ſuſpect that they rub the marble with 
it, it is obſerved that the ſcent is ſtonger in the 


morning than at night. There are abundance 


of inſcriptions and pictures hung up by his vo- 


- taries in ſeveral parts of the Church: For it is 


the way of thoſe that are in any ſignal danger, 


to implore his aid, and if they come off ſafe, 


they call their deliverance a miracle, and perhaps 


hang up the picture or deſcription of it in the 
Church. This cuſtom ſpoils the beauty of ſeve- 


ral Roman Catholick Churches, and often covers 


the walls with wretched daubings, impertinent 


inſcriptions, hands, legs, and arms of wax, 


- with a thouſand idle offerings of the ſame nature. 


They fell at Padua the life of St. Anthony, 


which is read with great devotion. The moſt 
remarkable part of it is, his diſcourſe to an aſ- 


ſembly of fiſh. As the audience and ſermon 


are both very extraordinary, I wall ſet down the 


whole paſſage at length. 
«© When the Hereticks would not regard his 


7 i preuchüng, he RR RI to the ſea- ſhore 


« Where 


{ 325 ] | 
here the river Marecchia- diſembogues itſelf 
into the Adriatic. He here called the fiſh 
© together in the name of God, that they might 
hear his holy word. The fiſh came ſwimming 
« towards him in ſuch vaſt ſhoals, both from 
« the ſea and from the river, that the ſurface of 
« the water was quite covered with their multi- 
„ tudes. I hey quickly ranged themſelves, ac- 
„ cording to their ſeveral ſpecies, into a ver: 
« beautiful congregation, and, like ſo many 
« rational creatures, preſented themſelves before 
* him to hear the word of God. St. Antonio 
e Was ſo ftruck with the miraculous obedience 
« and ſubmiſſion of theſe poor animals, that he 
% found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon his 
« foul, and at laſt addreſſed bimſeif to them in 
« the following words, | 


Although the infinite power and orovidknth | 


© of God (my dearly beloved fiſh) diſcovers itſelf 


b im all the works of his Creation, as in the Hea- 


„ yens, in the Sun, in the Moon, and in the 
Stars, in this lower World, in Man, and in 
other perfect creatures; nevertheleſs, the good- 
«© neſs of the divine Majeſty ſhines out in you 
£ more eminently, . and appears after a more 
« particular manner, than in any other created 
« Beings. . For notwithſtanding you are com- 
110 prehended under the name of Reptiles, partak- 
e ing of a middle nature between ſtones and 
„ beaſts, and impriſoned in the deep abyſs of 
© waters; notwithſtanding you are toſt among 


"Y billows, 


EY 


1 - — FRE 

Fo < hjllows;. $hrown up and down by tempeſts, 
deaf to hearing, dumb to ſpeech, 2 terrible 

4 t6. behold: Notwithſtanding, I ſay, theſe na- 


| «4 tural diſadvantages, the divine greatneſs 


* thews itfelf in you after a very wonderful man- 
* ner. In you are ſeen the mighty myſteries of 


e an infinite goodneſs. The holy Scripture has 


always made uſe of you, as the types and 
ſhadows of ſome profound Sacrament. 
Do you think that without a myſtery; 


the firſt preſent that God Almighty made to 


„ Man, was of you, O ye fiſhes ? Do you think 
* that without a myſtery, among all creatures 
a and animals which were appointed for ſacri- 
* fices; you only were excepted, O ye filhes? Do 
* you think there was nothing meant by our 
«. Saviour Chr:i/t, that next to the paſchal lamb 
e he took fo much pleaſure in the food of you, 
„O ye fiſnes? Do you think it was by. mere 
chance, that when the Redeemer of the World 


* aS to pay a tribute to Cæſar, he thought fit = 


to find it in the mouth of a fiſh? Theſe are 
« all ſo many Myſteries and Sacraments, that 
oo oblige you'in a more particular manner to the 
« praiſes of your Creator. 

lt is from God, my beloved fiſh, that you 
8 have received being. life, motion, and ſenſe. 
Ne the that has given you, in compliance with 
your natural inclinations, the whole World 
of waters for your habitation. It js he that 
F \g Das 6 it with lodgings, chambers, 
1 caverns, 


on a 
% Caverns, grottoes, and ack magnificent re- 
*© tirements as are not to be met with in the 
« ſeats of Kings, or in the Palaces of Princes: 
« You have the water for your dwelling ; ; aclear, 
* tranſparent. element, brighter than chryſtal; 
you can fee. from it's deepeſt bottom every 
thing that paſſes on it's ſurface; you have the 
** eyes of a Lynx, or of an Arg; you are 
guided by a ſecret and unerring principle, 
ec delighting in every thing that may be. benefi- 
* cial to you, and avoiding every thing that 
e may be hurtful; you are carried on by a hid- 
den inſtinct to preſerve yourſelves, and to pro- 
* pagate your ſpecies; you obey, in all your 
actions, works, and motions, the dictates 
*< and ſuggeſtions of nature, without the leaft 
9 usgang; or contradiction. 0 
The colds of winter, and the heats of Fae 
mer, are equally incapable of moleſting you. 
1 A ſerene, or a clouded {ky are indifferent to 
« you. Let the Earth abound in fruits, or be 
« curſed with ſcarcity, it has no influence on 
% your welfare. You' live ſecure in rains and 
„ thunders, lightnings, and earthquakes; you 
have no concern in the bloſſoms of ſpring, or 
in the glowings of ſummer; in the fruits of 
c autumn, or in the froſts in winter. You are 
© not ſollicitous about hours or days, months 
« or years; the variableneſs of the weather, or 


Sie the change of ſeaſons. „ 
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ee In what dreadful majeſty, in het wonder: 
4 ful power, in what amazing providence, did 
God Almighty diſtinguiſh you, among all the 
„ ſpecies of creatures that periſhed in the univer- 
«4. fal deluge? You only were inſenſible of the miſ- 
« chief that had laid waſte the whole World. 
« All this, as I have already told you, ought 
* to inſpire you with gratitude and praiſe to- 
ae wards. the divine Majeſty, that has done ſo 
« great things for you, granted you ſuch Parti- 
« cular graces and privileges, and heaped upon 
« you ſo many diſtingwſhing favours. And 
« ſince for all this, you cannot employ your 
« tongues in the praiſes of your benefactor, and 
, are not provided with words to expreſs your 
* gratitude; make at leaſt: ſome ſign of reve- 
« rence; bow yourſelves at his name; give ſome 
* (how of gratitude, according to the beſt of 
your capacities; expreſs your thanks in the 
© moſt becoming manner that you are able, and 
«* be not unmindful of all the benefits he has 
*« beſtowed upon you. 
„e had no ſooner done ſpedking; but be- 
hold a miracle! The fiſh, as tho“ they had 
'«© been endowed with reaſon, bowed down their 
« heads with all the marks of a profound humi- 
« lity and devotion, moving their bodies up and 
* down with a kind of fondneſs, as approving 
« what had been Pons: 90 the bleſſed E ather 
« © St, * 


The 
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The Legend adds, that after many Hereche 7 
who were preſent at the miracle, had been con- 
verted by it, the Saint gave his ————— to the 
fiſh and diſmiſſed them. 

1 could not forbear (continues 37 Ati) 
ſetting down the titles given to St. Anthony in one 
of the tables that hangs up to him, as a token 
of gratitude from a poor Peaſant, who fancied 
the Saint had ſaved him from breaking his neck. 


Sacratiſſimi puſionis Bethlebemitici 
Lilio candidiori delicio, 
Seraphidum ſoli fulgidiſſimo, 
Celeiſſimo ſacræ ſapientiæ tholo, 
Prodigiorum hatratori potentiſſimo, 
Mortis, erroris, calamitatis, Lepræ, Dæmonis, 
Diſpenſatori, correctori, liberatori, curatori, fuga- 
Sancto, ſapienti, pio, potenti, tremendo, [ tori, 
EÆgrotorum et namfragantium ſelvatori 
Praſentiſſimo, eur Imo. 
Membrorum reſtitutori, vinculorum confrafort, 
Rerum perditarum inventori ſtupendo, 
Periculorum omnium profligatori 
Magno, Mirabili, 
Ter Santo, 
| Antonio Paduano, 
Pientiſſimo poſi Deum ejusque Virgineam matrem 
Protectori et Sofpitatori ſuo, &c. 


The cuſtom of hanging up limbs in wax, as 
well as pictures, (adds the ſame judicious Author) 
| „ | 18 


3 „ 

is certainly derived from the old Heathens, who 
uſed, upon their recovery, to make an offering in 
wood, metal or clay, of the part that had been 
afflicted with a diſtemper, to the Deity that 
delivered them. 8 | 
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[Remarks on ſeveral parts of Italy by the 
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The Reaper is Prayed to make Attention to the follow= - 
f ing TABLE of ERrRoxs. 7 


5 ERRATA in the PreFaces. 


Page 1. line 8. for the read then. Page 2. 1. 27. for paſſages read 
paſt ages. Pag. 19. l. 26. after that read this. Pag. 25. 1. 3. for 
yet read yes. Pag. 32. |, 1. for blood read bread. Ibid, I. 10, for- 
amiet read ami. Pag. 34. |. 2. dele the. Pag. 36. I. 4. for flere 
read /iefere. Ibid in the Note read tribe. | 


ERRATA in the Worx. 


Page 6. in the Note read cavil for caval. Ibid. for defendants 
read deſcendants. Pag. 25. the Note ought to begin with: 416. 7. 
Contra Celſum. The reſt ot it is miſplaced ; for it ought to be in the b 
following page where the Note ought to begin with: /iþ. 6. Contra 
gentes. In the ſame page tc Theodores read Theadoret. Pag. 47. line 
14. for the read tho'. Pag. 49. line 14. for /#/is read cæcis. Pag. | 
50. for Inculis read Incubi, YVag. 54. line 17. for to hear read to have 1 
heard, Pag. 61. laſt line for became read become. Pag. 7. line 10. | 
for Maſſes read Prayers. Pag. 83. line 4. for their read the. Pag. 
87. line 8. for rule read rules. Pag. 89. line 12. for party read partly. 
Pag. 90. line 11. fer Horous read Horus. Pag. 93. line 26. for Stench- 
us read Steuchus. Pag. 94- line 22 for Luperii read- Luperci. Pag. 
95. line 27. for Fiberius read Tiberius. Pag, 99. line 17. tor /ogimur 
read cogimur, Ibid. line 26. for Sęiritalis Subjiis read Spiritali Subj ici. 
Pag. 101. lige 21. for fantors read fautors. Pag. 102. line 12 for 
bor ſes read borſe. Pag. 113. In the Note line 13. for his read lies. Ibid. 
line 24. for had read batb.. Pag. 114. line 5. for anſwered read an- 
ſaver. Pag. 115. laſt line for Chalielon read Chalcedon. Pag. 119. | 
line 2. blot out other. Page 127. line 22. for obeyed read abuſed, j 
Pag. 1 5e line 1. for their puniſhments, &c. read the puniſhments in- | 
flited by them like thoſe inflifted by the civil powwer. , Ibid. line 15. 

read an amid. Pag. 132. line 11. (or Jogriatos read cognatos. Ibid, 
line 14. for /ibis read cibis. line 22. for Vitaverent read Vitawerint. 
Pag. 134: In the Note I read de C:wit. Dei. Pag. 140. for Landa, 
read Candia, Pag. 141. for fas read fa/?s. Ibid. for propriety read 
property. tor jet form read jet forms. Pag. 148. line 3. for and read an, K 
Ibid. line 27. for evater-cakes read wafer cales Pag. 150. line 9. for 1 
bas read had. Pag. 151. line 24. for they read the, Pag. 152. Ian a 
the Note for Peron read Perou. Pag. 158. laſt line read ar, In the 
Note after diſcedant omnes read: inſidiæ latentis inimici. Et Si quid eſt 

quod aut incolumitati habitantium invidet aut quieti aſperſione bujus 

aguæ effugiat. Ioid. for impregnationibus read impugnationibus Pag. 

159. line 11. fer Apoſle read 4poflate. Pag. 162. In the Note for 

C read 6. Pay. 169. line 7. for Vericy read Verrius. Pag. 172. faſt | 
line for euſtrare read luſtrare. Pag. 180. line 24. lor abits read 1 
bit. Pag. 182. line 29. for introduce read introduce. Pag. 185, . 
laſt line for thus read they. Pag. 187. line 13. after had read mo. N 
Ibid. at the bottom for his read this. Pag. 188. line 25. for teſtis read | 
i | ; | ellis, 
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or. Pag. 193. line 2. for introduced read inſtructed. Pag. 19 line 4. 


* 


inſtruction. : 720 | 

Pag. 198. in the Note for dzpe&#is read deſpeis. Pag. 201. line 
6. for and read at. Pag. 203. line 2. for bortles read booths Ibid. 
line 22. for he read ave would render, &c. Pag 205. to Ezechiel 
add: Compared with Exod. XXVIT. 9-16. 
I. 14. Joſepb. lib. 3. Ant ig. Cap. 6. Pag. 207. line 5. for was 
read rs. Pag. 208. in the firſt Note add: thure calent are. Pag. 
217. line 16. after adored read and, Ibid. |. 19. for litures read 
lituus. Ibid, in the Note for Serupulo read Scrupuls; and for lujus 
read cujus; and for frucem read trucem. Pag. 212. |. 1. for guarted 


read quartered 


Pag 217. I. 8. for pietores read piclores; and for pacis read pa ſci. 


pag. 219. |. 6. after and read as. Pag. 220. Inge Note read V 1. 


Pag. 222. for Phyſt read Phy? Pag. 234. in the Note read 1. Ft. 1. 
18. Pag. 238. I. 14. tor Vefipate read Veftigals, Pag. 243. in 


ET Fei. Ibid. for milla read nulla. Pag. 189. line 23. inſert : waſhed. 
Pag. 191. \ine 24. after was read not. Pag. 192. line 25. for of read 


XVI. zz. Leit. 


read the ſentence thus: Nut as he ordered the ſpecies to be probagated (x 4 
MUTUAL #ffi/tance, be lik-wiſe ordered the knowledge and practice of © 
Religion to be communicated andeſtabliſhed by MUTUAL eification and 


as >... 
8 # 


the Note I. 5. for Juſus rea! cuſus. Tbid. in the Note l. 7: ſor ꝙ read | 


7 and for Romanæ read Romana for fides read fidez; line 10 for g 
read ; line 14 for Romanæ Eccliſiæ read Romana Hecleſia, and for 


cecigquam read cuiguam. Pag. 247. l. 25. after can read exif. Pag. 


249. |. 3 dele and. Pag. 254. in the ſecond laſt line for treachery 
read treacherous. Pag 263. line 17. for celebaus read celebacies. 


Pag. 273. l. 9. for divert read diveſt, Pag. 274. for ſtalen read 


Halen. Pag. 276. line 4. after and read J. Pag. 279. 1. 8. for and 
read are. Pag 280. I. 29. for Lan#ius read Lafantiuss Pag. 285. 


ſecond laſt line for the read . Pag. 290. |. 3. after body read: to 
prove againſt Marcion that Chriſt had a real body as there could be 


no figure of a figure or Spirit or fantom. But if Tertullian had main- 


tained the doctrine of Tranſubltantiation he would have been laughed 


at by Marcion, as his argument would rather have ſerved to prove that 
Chriſt bad only the accidents and appearance of a body. For Marcion 
might have thus retorted upon him: You ſay, that the accidents and 
appearance of bread ſubſiſt in the Sacrament without the ſub/ance of 
bread. Why then could not the accidents and appearance of a body 
ſubſiſt in Chriſt without the /ub/lance of a body? By this it is plain, 
that Tertullian's argument againft Marcion would have been abſurd if 
he had been a Tranſubſtantiationer. Nay, he was ſo far from it that 
Gregory de Valentiã and other Popiſh Divines give him up. Pag. 291. 
1. 14. after as read 0. Pag. 302. I. 14. after ought read not. Pag. 
316. in the Note J. 5. for run read ran. | 
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